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Who's here, beside foul weather ? . i 
KinG LEAR. i} 
Mine enemy’s dog, though he had bit me, ine 
Should have stood that night against my fire. oh: 
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Like a dead man gone to his shroud, as 4b 


The sun has sunk in a coppery cloud, 

And the wind is rising squally and loud 
With many a stormy token,— 

Playing a wild funereal air, 

Through the branches bleak, bereaved, and bare, 

To the dead leaves dancing here and there— M 
In short if the truth were spoken, Nee 

It’s an ugly night for anywhere, : 
But an awful one for the Brocken! 
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On that mountain top, di: i 

After the dews of evening drop, ‘ i 
Is always a dreary frolic— ‘ | 

Then what must it be when nature groans, au 

And the very mountain murmurs and moans, ah 

As if it writhed with the cholic— ‘idl 
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290 The F orge. 


With other strange supernatural tones, 
From wood, and water, and echoing stones, 
Not to forget unburied bones— 

In a region so diabolic !; 


A place where He whom we call old Scratch, 
By help of his Witches—a precious batch— 
Gives midnight concerts and sermons, 
In a Pulpit and Orchestra built to match, 
A plot right worthy of him to hatch, 
And well adapted, he knows, to catch 
The musical, mystical Germans ! 


However it’s quite 
As wild a night 
As ever was known on that sinister height 
Since the Demon-Dance was morriced— 
The earth is dark, and the sky is scowling, 
And the blast through the pines is howling and growling, 
As if a thousand wolves were prowling 
About in the old Brack Forest! 


Madly, sadly, the Tempest raves, 
Through the narrow gullies and hollow caves, 
And bursts on the rocks in windy waves, 
Like the billows that roar 
On a gusty shore 
Mourning over the mariner’s graves— 
Nay, more like a frantic lamentation 
From a howling set 
Of demons met 
To wake a dead relation. 


Badly, madly, the vapours fly 
Over the dark distracted sky, 
At a pace that no pen can paint 
Black and vague like the shadows of dreams, 
Scudding over the moon that seems 
Shorn of half her usual beams, 
As pale as if she would faint ! 


The lightning flashes, 
The thunder crashes, 
The trees encounter with horrible clashes, 
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While rolling up from marish and bog, 
Rank and rich, 
As from Stygian ditch, 

Rises a foul sulphureous fog, 

Hinting that Satan himself is agog,— 
But leaving at once this heroical pitch, 
The night is a very bad night in which 

You wouldn’t turn out a dog. 


Yet ONE there is abroad in the storm, 
And whenever by chance 
The moon gets a glance, 

She spies the Traveller’s lonely form, 

Walking, leaping, striding along, 

As none can do but the supersstrong ; 
And flapping his arms to keep him warm, 
For the breeze from the North is a regular starver ; 

And to tell the truth, 
More keen in sooth, 
And cutting than any German carver ! 


However, no time it is to lag, 
And on he scrambles from crag to crag, 
Like one determined never to flag— 
Now weathers a block 
Of jutting rock, 
With hardly room for a toe to wag ; 
But holding on by a timber snag, 
That looks like the arm of a friendly hag; 
Then stooping under a drooping bough, 
Or leaping over some horrid chasm, 
Enough to give any heart a spasm ! 
And skipping down a precipice now, 
Keeping his feet the Deuce knows how, 
In spots whence all creatures would keep aloof, 
Except the Goat, with his cloven hoof, 
Who clings to the shallowest ledge as if 
He grew like the weed on the face of the cliff! 


So down, still down, the Traveller goes, 
Safe as the Chamois amid his snows, 
Though fiercer than ever the hurricane blows, 


And round him eddy with whirl and whizz, 
U2 
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The Forge. 


Tornadoes of hail, and sleet, and rain, 
Enough to bewilder a weaker brain, 
Or blanch any other visage than his, 
Which spite of lightning, thunder, and hail, 
The blinding sleet and the freezing gale, 
And the horrid abyss, 
If his foot should miss, : 
Instead of tending at all to pale, 
Like cheeks that feel the chill of affright— 
Remains—the very reverse of white! 


His heart is granite—his iron nerve 
Feels no convulsive twitches ; 
And as to his foot, it does not swerve, 


Tho’ the Screech-Owls are flitting about him, that serve 


For parrots to Brocken Witches ! 


Nay, full in his very path he spies 
The gleam of the Were Wolf’s horrid eyes ; 
But if his members quiver— 
It is not that—no, it is not that— 
Nor rat, 
Nor cat, 
As black as your hat, 
Nor the snake that hiss’d, nor the toad that spat, 
Nor glimmering candles of dead men’s fat, 
Nor even the flap of the Vampyre Bat, 
No anserine skin would rise thereat, 
It’s the cold that makes Hinz shiver! 


So down, still down, through gully and glen, 
Never trodden by foot of men, 
Past the Eagle’s nest, and the She-Wolf’s den, 
Never caring a jot how steep, 
Or how narrow the track he has to keep, 
Or how wide and deep 
An abyss to leap, 
Or what may fly, or walk, or creep, 
Down he hurries through darkness and storm, 


Flapping his arms to keep him warm— 
Till threading many a pass abhorrent, 
At last he reaches the mountain gorge, 
And takes a path along by a torrent— 
The very identical path, by St. George ! 
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Down which young Fridolin went to the Forge, WH 
With a message meant for his own death-warrant ! By) | 
a} 
Young Fridolin ! young Fridolin! i 
So free from sauce, and sloth, and sin, ae 
The best of pages Ait 
Whatever their ages, i Wf 

Since first that singular fashion came in— nl, 
Not he like those modern idle young gluttons, 8 ‘ 
With little jackets, so smart and spruce, ay 
Of Lincoln green, sky-blue, or puce— ‘ 
And a little gold lace you may introduce— ? i. 
Very showy, but as for use, 2) 
Not worth so many buttons! H. 
a 
Young Fridolin! young Fridolin ! Bat 
Of his duty so true a fulfiller— | hi 

But here we need no farther go f 


For whoever desires the Tale to know, 
May read it all in Schiller. 
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Faster now the Traveller speeds, 
Whither his guiding beacon leads, 


For by yonder glare 
In the murky air, 
He knows that the Eisen Hutte ts there ! 
With its sooty Cyclops, savage and grim, 
Hosts, a guest had better forbear, 
Whose thoughts are set upon dainty fare— 
But stiff with cold in every limb, 
The Furnace Fire is the bait for Him ! 
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Faster and faster still he goes, 

Whilst redder and redder the welkin glows, 
And the lowest clouds that scud in the sky 
Get crimson fringes in flitting by. 
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Tilllo! amid the lurid light, oe 
The darkest object intensely dark, he 
Just where the bright is intensely bright, bi 
The Forge, the Forge itself is in sight, At 
Like the pitch-black hull of a burning bark, ‘ id 
With volleying smoke and many a spark, | Mt 
Vomiting fire, red, yellow, and white! ff 
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Restless, quivering tongues of flame ! 

Heavenward striving still to go, 

While others reversed in the stream below, 
Seem seeking a place we will not name, 
But well that Traveller knows the same, 

Who stops and stands 
So rubbing his hands, 

And then direct by the shortest cut, 

Like Alpine Marmot, whom neither rut, 

Rivers, rocks, nor thickets rebut, 

Makes his way to the blazing Hut! 


Pant II. 


Ipty watching the Furnace-flames, 
The men of the stithy, 
Are in their smithy 

Brutal monsters, with bulky frames, 

Beings Humanity scarcely claims, 

But hybrids rather of demon race, 

Unbless’d by the holy rite of grace, 

Who never had gone by Christian names, 

Mark, or Matthew, Peter, or James— 

Naked, foul, unshorn, unkempt, 

From touch of natural shame exempt, 

Things of which Delirium has dreamt— 

But wherefore dwell on these verbal sketches, 
When traced with frightful truth and vigour, 
Costume, attitude, face, and figure, 

Retsch has drawn the very wretches! 


However, there they lounge about, 
The grim, gigantic fellows, 
Hardiy hearing the storm without, 
That makes so very dreadful a rout, 
For the constant roar 
From the furnace door, 
And the blast of the monstrous bellows! 


Oh, what a scene 
That Forge had been 
For Salvator Rosa’s study! 
With wall, and beam, and post, and pin, 
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And those ruffianly creatures, like Shapes of Sin, 


Hair, and eyes, and rusty skin, 
Illumed by a light so ruddy, 

The Hut, and all that is therein, 
Looks either red-hot or bloody ! 


And, oh! to hear the frequent burst 
Of stiange, extravagant laughter, 
Harsh and hoarse 
And resounding perforce 
From echoing roof and rafter! 
Though curses, the worst 
That ever were curst, 
And threats that Cain invented the first, 
Come growling the instant after! 


But again the livelier peal is rung, 
For the Smith hight Salamander, 
In the jargon of some Titanic tongue, 

Elsewhere never said or sung, 


With the voice of a Stentor in joke has flung 


Some cumbrous sort 

Of sledge-hammer retort, 
At Red Beard, the crew’s commander. 
Some frightful jest-—who knows how wild, 
Or obscene, from a monster so defiled, 


And a horrible mouth, of such extent, 


From flapping ear to ear it went, 


And show’d such tusks whenever it smiled— 


The very mouth to devour a child ! 


But fair or foul the jest gives birth 


To another bellow of demon mirth, 


That far outroars the weather, 
As if all the Hyzenas that prowl the earth 
Had clubb’d their laughs together ! 


And lo! in the middle of all the din, 
Not seeming to care a single pin, 
For a prospect so volcanic, 
A Stranger steps abruptly in, 
Of an aspect rather Satanic : 
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The Forge. 





And he looks with a grin, at those Cyclops grim, 
Who stare and grin again at him 
With wondrous little panic. 





Then up to the Furnace the Stranger goes, 
Eager to thaw his ears and nose, 
And warm his frozen fingers and toes— 
While each succeeding minute, 
Hotter and hotter the Smithy grows, ' 
And seems to declare, 
By a fiercer glare, 
On wall, roof, floor, and everywhere, 
It knows the Devil is in it! 





Still not a word 
Is utter’d or heard, 
But the beetle-brow’d Foreman nods and winks, 
Much as a shaggy old Lion blinks, 
And makes a shift 
To impart his drift 
To a smoky brother, who joining the links, 
Hints to a third the thing he thinks ; 
And whatever it be, 
They all agree 
In smiling with faces full of glee, 
As if about to enjoy High Jinks. 


What sort of tricks they mean to play 
By way of diversion, who can say, 
Of such ferocious and barbarous folk, 
Who chuckled, indeed, and never spoke 
Of burning Robert the Jager to coke, 
Except as a capital practical joke ! 
Who never thought of Mercy, or heard her, 
Or any gentle emotion felt ; 
But hard as the iron they had to melt, 
Sported with Danger and romp'd with Murder! 


Meanwhile the Stranger— 

The Brocken Ranger, 
Besides another and hotter post, 
That renders him not averse to a roast,— 
Creeping into the Furnace almost, 
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Has made himself as warm as a toast— 
When, unsuspicious of any danger, 
And least of all of any such maggot, 
As treating his body like a faggot, 
All at once he is seized and shoven 
In pastime cruel, 
Like so much fuel, 
Headlong into the blazing oven! 


In he goes! with a frightful shout 
Mock’d by the rugged rufhianly band, 
As round the Furnace mouth they stand, 
Bar, and shovel, and ladle in hand, 

To hinder their Butt from crawling out, 
Who making one fierce attempt, but vain, 
Receives such a blow 
From Red-Beard’s crow, 

As crashes the skull and gashes the brain, 

And blind, and dizzy, and stunn’d with pain, 
With merely an interjectional oh ! 

Back he rolls in the flames again. 


‘Ha! Ha! Ho! Ho!” That second fall 
Seems the very best joke of all, 

To judge by the roar, 

Twice as loud as before, 

That fills the Hut from the roof to the floor, 

And flies a league or two out of the door, 

Up the mountain and over the moor— 

But scarcely the jolly echoes they wake, 

Have well begun 
To take up the fun, 

Ere the shaggy Felons have cause to quake, 
And begin to feel that the deed they have done, 
Instead of being a pleasant one, 

Was a very great error—and no mistake. 


For why ?—in lieu 
Of its former hue, 
So natural, warm, and florid, 
The Furnace burns of a brimstone blue, 
And instead of the couleur de rose it threw, 
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With a cooler reflection,—justly due— 
Exhibits each of the Pagan crew, 
Livid, ghastly, and horrid ! 










































But vainly they close their guilty eyes 
Against prophetic fears ; 
Or with hard and horny palms devize 
To dam their enormous ears— 
There are sounds in the air, 
Not here or there, 
Irresistible voices everywhere, 
No bulwarks can ever rebut, 
And to match the screams, 
Tremendous gleams, 





Of Horrors, that like the Phantoms of dreams 
They see with their eyelids shut ! 

For awful coveys of terrible things, 

With forked tongues and venomous stings, 

On hagweed, broomsticks, and leathern wings, 
Are hovering round the Hut ! 


Shapes, that within the focus bright 
Of the Forge, are like shadows and blots ; 
But farther off, in the shades of night, 
Clothed with their own phosphoric light, 
Are seen in the darkest spots. 


Sounds! that fill the air with noises, 
Strange and indescribable voices, 
From Hags, in a diabolical clatter— 
Cats that spit curses, and apes that chatter 
Scraps of cabalistical matter— 
Owls that screech, and dogs that yell— 
Skeleton hounds that will never be fatter— 
All the domestic tribes of Hell, 
Shrieking for flesh to tear and tatter, 
Bones to shatter, 
And limbs to scatter, 
And who it is that must furnish the latter 
Those blue-looking Men know well 
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Those blue-looking men that huddle together, 

For all their sturdy limbs and thews, 

Their unshorn locks, like Nazarene Jews, 
And buffalo beards, and hides of leather, 
Huddled all in a heap together, 

Like timid lamb, and ewe, and wether, 
And as females say, 
In a similar way, 

Fit for knocking down with a feather ! 


In and out, in and out, 

The gathering Goblins hover about, 
Ev’ry minute augmenting the rout ; 
For like a spell 

The unearthly smell 


That fumes from the Furnace, chimney and mouth, 


Draws them in—an infernal Legion— 
From East, and West, and North, and South, 
Like carrion birds from ev’ry region, 
Till not a yard square 
Of the sickening air 
But has a Demon or two for its share, 
Breathing fury, woe, or despair, 
Never, never was such a sight! 
It beats the very Walpurgis Night, 
Display’d in the story of Doctor Faustus, 
For the scene to describe, 
Of the awful tribe, 
If we were two Gothe’s, would quite exhaust us ! 


Suffice it, amid that dreary swarm, 
There musters each foul repulsive form 
That ever a fancy overwarm 

Begot in its worst delirium ; 
Besides some others of monstrous size, 
Never before revealed to eyes, 

Of the genus Megatherium ! 


Meanwhile the demons, filthy and foul, 
Gorgon, Chimera, Harpy, and Ghoul, 
Are not contented to jibber and howl 
As a dirge for their late commander ; 
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But one of the bevy—witch or wizard, 
Disguised as a monstrous flying lizard, 
Springs on the grisly Salamander, 
Who stoutly fights, and struggles, and kicks, 
And tries the best of his wrestling tricks, 
No paltry strife, 
But for life, dear life, 
But the ruthless talons refuse to unfix, 
Till far beyond a surgical case, 
With starting eyes, and black in the face, 
Down he tumbles as dead as bricks! 


A pretty sight for his mates to view! 
Those shaggy murderers looking so blue, 
And for him above all, 
Red-Bearded and tall, 
With whom at that very particular nick, 
There is such an unlucky crow to pick, 
As the one of iron that did the trick 
In a recent bloody affair— 
No wonder feeling a little sick, 
With pulses beating uncommonly quick, 
And breath he never found so thick, 
He longs for the open air! 


Three paces, or four, 
And he gains the door ; 
But ere he accomplishes one, 
The sound of a blow comes, heavy and dull, 
And clasping his fingers round his skull, 
However the deed was done, 
That gave him that florid 
Red gash on the forehead— 
With a roll of the eyeballs perfectly horrid, 
There’s a tremulous quiver, 
The last death-shiver, 
And Red-Beard’s course is run ! 


Halloo! Halloo! 
They have done for two! 
But a heavyish job remains to do! 
For yonder, sledge and shovel in hand, 


Like elder Sons of Giant Despair, 
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A couple of Cyclops make a stand, 
And fiercely hammering here and there, 
Keep at bay the Powers of Air— 
But desperation is all in vain !— 
They faint—they choke, 
For the sulphurous smoke 
Is poisoning heart, and lung, and brain, 
They reel, they sink, they gasp, they smother, 
One for a moment survives his brother, 
Then rolls a corpse across the other ! 


Hulloo! Hulloo! 

And Hullabaloo! 
There is only one more thing to do— 
And seized by beak, and talon, and claw, 
Bony hand, and hairy paw, 
Yea, crooked horn, and tusky jaw, 
The four huge Bodies are haul’d and shoven 
Each after each in the roaring oven! 


* * * * * 


* . * . * 


That Eisen Hutte is standing still, 

Go tothe Hartz whenever you will— 

And there it is beside a hill 

And a rapid stream that turns many a mill; 
The self-same Forge,—you'll know it at sight— 
Casting upward, day and night, 

Flames of red, and yellow, and white ! 


Ay, half a mile from the mountain gorge, 
There it is, the famous Forge, 


With its Furnace,—the same that blaz’d of yore,— 


Hugely fed with fuel and ore; 

But ever since that tremendous Revel, 
Whatever Iron is smelted therein,— 
As Travellers know who have been to Berlin— 


Is all as black as the Devil! 
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SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR'S OMNIBUS. 


A NEGRO CALCULATOR. 


Dr. Rusu, a physician of the United States, relates the following 
circumstance as having occurred in his presence. A Maryland negro, 
named Fuller, being asked, for the purpose of trying his calculating 
powers, how many seconds a person had lived who was seventy years 
and some months old, gave the answer in a minute and a half. On 
reckoning it up after him a different result was obtained. 

“ Have you not forgotten the leap years?” says the negro. 

This omission was supplied, and the number then agreed with his 
answer. How will this notable fact be explained by the maintainers of 
the mental inferiority of the blacks? It is stated that the negro in 
question, although he had received no instruction in arithmetic, exhi- 
bited his wonderful power of calculation at a very early age. If so, he 
must literally ‘* have lisped in numbers, for the numbers came ;” and 
this Maryland Fuller might well have confirmed the quaint saying of 
his English namesake, that a negro is God’s image carved in ebony. I 
have elsewhere observed that too many of them have had reason to 
consider the white man as the Devil’s image carved in ivory. 


A QUESTION BY J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


“ Ti est certain qu’il faut se fatiguer l’ame pour l’élever aux sublimes 
idées de la Divinite. Un culte plus sensible repose l’esprit du peuple. 
I] aime qu’ on lui offre des objets de pitie, qui le dispensent de penser 
d Dieu : sur ges maximes les Catholiques ont ils mal fait de remplir leurs 
legendes, leurs calendriers, leurs eglises de petits anges, de beaux gar- 
cons, et de jolies saintes ?”’—( Nouvelle Heloise.) 


JOLLY DOGS OF ANCIENT EGYPT AND MODERN ENGLAND. 


Tue shortness of life, says Dr. Johnson, has afforded as many argu- 
ments to the voluptuary as to the moralist, an assertion strikingly con- 
firmed by a custom of the ancient Egyptians, recorded by Herodotus 
(Euterpe, p. Ixxvii.). ‘* At the entertainments of the rich, just as the 
company is about to rise from the repast, a small coffin is carried round 
containing a perfect representation of a dead body: it is in size some- 
times of one but never of more than two cubits, and as it is showed to 
the guests in rotation, the guide exclaims, 

“* Cast your eyes on this figure ; after death you yourself will resemble 
it: drink then and be happy.’” 

From this practice apparently has been derived an English custom 
among our topers, gormandisers, and dons vivants, which is much more 
impressive and admonitory. Instead of a coffin, a live voluptuary, 
sometimes an alderman, and always the perfect representation of a dead 
body,is exhibited tothe company. Bloated and blear-eyed, his face 
either inflamed with blotches, or of a livid, ghastly hue, his steps totter- 
ing, his voice husky, his limbs paralytic, his decayed faculties betraying 
the sure approach of delirium tremens, he exclaims to each guest, in 
the legible language of disease, 

















“ Cast your .¥ on this figure ; after a certain course of intemper- 
ance you yourself will resemble it. Drink then, and be as happy and 
as healthy as I am !” 


UNREGULATED GENIUS. 


In his “‘ Letters on the Study of History,” Lord Bolingbroke says : 
‘: Genius without the improvement of experience is what comets once 
were thought to be—a blazing meteor irregular in his course and dan- 
gerous in his approach; of no use to any system, and able to destroy 
any.” 
COPYRIGHT. 


‘*T miGuT say that neither England nor France has afforded such 
instances of barefaced baseness as are to be found among the literary 
men of modern Italy. To what is this to be attributed but to the utter 
impossibility of their securing their independence by their honest la- 
bours ? for what can be the value of a copyright which, perhaps, does 
not extend ten miles from the seat of the press? Literary property is 
absolutely worth nothing in Italy: it is evident therefore that literary 
men must be at the entire disposal of him who can pay them, and 
their baseness is to be considered as a matter of necessity.”* 

A still more signal illustration of the above assertion is offered by 
America, where with a few eminent exceptions, as praiseworthy as they 
are rare, the miscalled literati are mostly editors of newspapers—men 
of little character, less talent, and no education, whose genius is exhi- 
bited in national vanity, party venom, and personal abuse. With 
these worthies are leagued a band of printers and paper-makers, con- 
stituting with their brother pirates and smugglers of France and Bel- 
gium, a vast and not unorganised conspiracy, which is rapidly lower- 
ing the value, and thereby degrading the quality of English lite- 
rature. 

That the underselling and cheapening system must first deteriorate 
and finally extinguish the works of genius, I hold to be unquestion- 
able. You cannot annihilate copyright, and retain such authors as 
are worth preserving. He who desires a superior light from his lamp 
must take care to supply it with oil of the best price: if he feed it 
with a cheap and trashy substitute, he must expect its rays to be barely 
sufficient to make the darkness visible. He may change his old Jamp 

indeed for a new one, like the gulled simpleton in the Arabian tale, 
and think he has made a capital bargain; but alas! he will find that 
the charm exists no more—that the spirit of the old lamp has fled, 
and with it the power and the riches that it placed at the disposal of 
its owner. 

Such must be the result of the transition state in which English lite- 
rature is now placed. Men of education and talent and a proper 
spirit will not throw pearls before swine—will not 


Strictly meditate the thankless muse, 


when the guerdon is beneath their notice, and their fellow-labourers 
unworthy their companionship. They will neither stoop to pick up 





* Rose’s “ Letters from the North of Italy,” vol. i, p. 290. 
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coppers with the “ penny-a-liners” of the newspapers, nor will they 
compete with clowns in climbing up a greased pole for the chance of 
the leg of mutton that crowns its summit. In some little time two 
decent classes of writers will still exist—the amateur lady and gentle- 
man dabblers will continue to scribble for the sake of the distinction 
that has hitherto attached to authorship: but as literature becomes 
vulgar and of mauvais ton, a declension that will speedily occur, they 
will throw away their pens, and resign fashionable novels for some 
novel fashion. 

The second class will consist of those professional writers who are 
both loth to abandon a pursuit which they have hitherto cultivated 
with pleasure and profit, but who, when they find that they cannot 
make the publishers bid up to the fair value of their works, will in- 
fallibly lower their commodity to the price, by diffusing over three 
volumes the quantity of thought which they used to condense into 
one. A brewer told a cheap customer who complained of his beverage, 
that he had three sorts of beer—the best table, the common table, and 
the lamen-table—and that he could not afford to sell the first at the 
price of the last. Nor can an author. If the public will pay for 
swipes only, he can sell them swipes only. Watering his productions 
will, however, be the “‘ head and front of his offending.” His position 
in society and his sense of rectitude will not allow him to adulterate it 
with any noxious ingredients. But when this class has passed away, 
there is too much reason to apprehend that it will be succeeded by less 
scrupulous as well as less gifted caterers—by brewers of mischief, 
whose perilous trash will be as cheap as it is nasty, and as nasty as it 
is cheap. 


LORD BOLING BROKE. 


Lorp Bottncproke in his ‘‘ Reflections upon Exile,” while he con- 
tends that every man may bear his trials and conquer his difficulties by 
the sole assistance of philosophy and reason, speaks slightingly of 
the healing influences usually ascribed to old Father Time, whom he 
contemptuously designates as the physician of brutes. The following 
extracts are from the same work : 

‘* Let nothing appear so agreeable to us as our own understanding.— 
No man suffers by bad fortune but he who has been deceived by good. 
—Whatever is our best possession is our safest—lies beyond the reach 
of human aha neither be given nor taken away.—Few men 
who are unhappy under the loss of an estate, would be happy in the 
possession of it.—Happy is that man who can say with Scipio, ‘ In- 
nocuas amo delicias, doctamque quietem..—Much pains are taken 
and time bestowed to teach us what to think, but little or none of 
either to instruct us how to think. You may do every thing for your- 
self but think.—No man has a right to be benefitted by those who 
a him, without seeking to benefit those who are to follow 
im,” 
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A CARNIVAL ADVENTURE. 


One of the first visits I received on arriving in Paris towards the 
close of the last Carnival, was from my friend Charles Bussy. 

Bussy is an exceedingly pleasant fellow, five-and-twenty years of 
age, six feet in his stockings, and possessing a handsome, intelligent 
countenance, irreproachable whiskers, twenty thousand francs a year, 
and an inexhaustible stock of small talk. Of no profession, his fa- 
vourite, and indeed sole occupation, is to make himself agreeable to 
the fair sex; and taking into consideration the qualifications enume- 

rated above, and the assiduity with which he follows up his pursuit, it 
may be presumed he is not always unsuccessful. 

After turning over every thing in my room, smoking a pipe of Turkish 
tobacco, telling me all the on dits of the day, and exacting in return an 
account of my adventures since we last met, 

‘“¢ What are you going to do to-night ?” he inquired. 

“Dine with P. Afterwards, nothing.” 

‘¢ There is a masked ball at the Opera House. I am going, and 
you must come with me.” 

I declared my willingness, and accordingly towards midnight 
Bussy called for me, and we drove to the opera. We had been walk- 
ing about the ball-room upwards of an hour, elbowed and pressed on 
all sides by the motley crowd, and sometimes amused by the lazzi and 
repartees of the masks; but no one had as yet accosted us, and my 
companion, I saw, was discontented that he should not be thought 
worthy of attention by any of the numerous fair ones who flitted 
around us, but whose beauty the envious mask and domino made it 
impossible to do more than conjecture. 

‘* No adventures to-night, Bussy,” said I. 

“ Pshaw !” returned he, evidently a little vexed, ‘‘ adventures at a 
masked ball! Not worth having.” 

At this moment, and as if on purpose to give me the lie, 

‘* Charles !” said a silvery voice behind us. 

We turned hastily round. The voice was that of a lady, whose face 
was hidden under a black mask, but whose pink satin domino was so 
made as not entirely to conceal the elegance of the wearer’s figure. Two 
small white hands, partially covered by the most coquettish-looking 
little black mittens, emerged from the loose sleeves of the dress. 

‘I will rejoin you in a moment,” said Charles, leaving me, and in 
spite of his so recently expressed contempt for masked-ball adven- 
tures, running after the domino who was walking slowly away. He 
overtook her, and soon after I saw him offer his arm, which was ac- 
cepted. I met them several times as they walked up and down the 
theatre, and they were always in a close, and what appeared, a most 
interesting conversation. 

At last Charles came up to me alone, with sparkling eyes and a 
triumphant expression of countenance. 

“ Well,” said I, ‘‘ an adventure 2” 
«A delightful one,” he replied. ‘ The most charming creature, 
July.— VOL. LXVIII, NO. CCLXXE, x 
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full of wit and coquetry. She knows me very well, but I cannot find 
out who she is.”’ 

“ What did she say to you?” 

1 will tell you. When I joined her as you saw, I said, ‘ You know 
my name, fair mask ?’”’ 

‘Tt would appear so, since you answer when I call you.” 

‘* Do you know any thing more about me than my name?” 

“ | do, and I can tell you an adventure that happened to you last 
week.” 

“Indeed! Let us hear.” 

‘© You had a dispute at a ball about a lady, and you were going to 
fight a duel the next morning at Vincennes, when your antagonist 
made an apology.” 

‘«* That is all very true; but where did the quarrel begin ?” 

« At the last ball given by Madame de R.” 

‘You must have been at the ball to be so well informed.” 

‘* You are mistaken.” 

“Then you are a friend of the lady who was the cause of the 
quarrel.” 

‘* Wrong again.” 

‘* Perhaps you are the lady herself.” 

“« Indeed I am not.” 

‘You are a charming woman whoever you are. Is there no possi- 
bility of seeing your face ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps—If I were sure it would please you.” 

** You wish to please me then ?” 

‘It is always agreeable to please.” 

“Tam sure I shall find you pretty, for I love you already without 
knowing you.” 

‘* What sort of a face do you fancy me to have ?” 

“A face as elegant as your figure, as delicate as your foot, as soft 
as your hand—” 

‘* Et cetera, et cetera, et cetera,” cried I, interrupting him. ‘ My 
dear fellow, your story is like all masked-ball stories, and unless the 
end is better than the beginning—” . 

“It is exactly the end that | am coming to if you will only allow 
me,” said Bussy, looking very mysterious. 

** Well, you saw her face ?” 

“No.” 

** Then what do you mean by an end 2” 

‘“* A rendezvous!” replied Charles, squeezing my arm very hard. 

**Oh! When and where, if I may ask the question.” 

‘‘In five days; at the next ball here.” 

“Hum!” 

And I thought of the nymphs and shepherdesses that the ball-givers 
station in their saloons with orders to make appointments with all the 
young men and induce them to return to the next ball. 

“Surely,” thought I, ‘they are not adopting that system at the 
opera.” 

Of course [ would not spoil my friend’s happiness by mentioning 
my suspicions. 
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“‘ By what sign are you to recognise your fair one?” I inquired. 

‘«¢ By a most charming and original token,” replied he, “The day 
of the next ball I am to go in the morning to Mademoiselle X.’s flower- 
shop in the rue Vivienne, and order a bouquet, arranged in sucha 
manner that I may be sure to know it again. My incognita will send for 
it, and at night, at the ball, she will carry it in her hand.” 

The elegance of this idea dissipated my suspicions, and I acknow- 
ledged to Charles that his unknown friend began to obtain my esteem. 
He promised to let me know how his adventure went on and we left 
the theatre. 

At noon the next day Bussy called upon me. He was pale and tired, 
and had evidently, instead of sleeping, been puzzling his brains as to 
who his pink domino might be. 

‘“* Here isa list of all the ladies of my acquaintance,” said he, pull- 
ing a long slip of paper from his pocket. “I have been thinking the 
matter over, and I strongly suspect that my domino is the Ba- 
roness B.” 

As I knew the Baroness B. to be an arrant coquette, I told Charles 
he might very probably be right in his conjecture. This confirmed 
him in his idea, and he made up his mind that it was the baroness. 

The day of the ball arrived, and at nine in the morning Bussy was at 
the flower-shop in the rue Vivienne ordering a most magnificent bou- 
quet, in the centre of which he made them place a large flower that he 
was sure to recognise. 

Throwing a Napoleon upon the counter, he told Mademoiselle X. 
to deliver the nosegay to a person who would call for it, but who 
would give no name. 

She promised to do so, and in the evening when he called again, the 
bouquet had been taken away, 

With a beating heart Charles hastened to the ball, and the next day 
came to me with his list again in his hand. 

‘‘[ made a mistake,” said he, “ it is not the Baroness B.” 

‘¢ Who is it then ?” 

‘¢It must be the Countess of 0.” 

“‘ How do you mean it must be? Do you not yet know to a cer- 
tainty who itis? Did she not come to the ball?” 

‘She did; and I passed a most delightful hour in her society, but 
I neither saw her face nor learned her name. She lent a willing ear to 
my vows and protestations, but yet she could not make up her mind ; 
there was some lingering feeling of remorse, or doubt of my sincerity ; 
in short, I left her without having obtained more than a rendezvous 
for the day after to-morrow.” 

‘* Again at a masked ball ?” 

“‘ Yes; but at the Opera Comique this time. I am to recognise 
her by the same means as last night.” 

‘* She wishes to see how far you will carry your perseverance,” said 
I. ‘* But what is your reason for promoting her? Why is she a countess 
to-day, when yesterday she was only a baroness ?” 

‘‘ Because I know no one but the Countess of O. who is to compare 
to her for wit and elegance of manner.” 

‘The Countess of O. be it,” said I, smiling; ‘‘ but try to make more 
progress at your next interview than at the last.” 
x2 
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«Oh, you may depend I shall,” cried he. ‘1 am violently in love 
with this woman.” 

He was, just as he said, violently in love ; and it was necessary he 
should be so, to persevere in the pursuit, for the object of his flame 
put him off from one ball to the other, until at his fourth rendezvous, 
which was on Shrove- Tuesday, he was no further advanced than on 
the first day, but still in perfect ignorance of the person and name of 
the pink domino. His passion, however, had increased at each inter- 
view, 

At the third, his belle was decidedly a marchioness; and at the 
fourth, he made up his mind she could be nothing less than a du- 
chess. 

‘* You say that you love me,” said the mysterious mask, in tones that 
emotion rendered tremulous. ‘How can I believe you? You have 
scarcely known me a week, What you call an attachment can be but 
a mere caprice, with the added stimulus of curiosity.” 

In short, poor Bussy was obliged to be contented with the promise 
of another meeting, at the masked ball given at mid-Lent at the Re- 
naissance theatre. 

Afier waiting three weeks, which appeared three centuries tomy im- 
patient friend, the day arrived, and Charles went to order his fifth 
bouquet of Mademoiselle X., who could not help laughing when she 
recognised him. 

The unknown sent for this nosegay as she had done for the others, 
and kept her appointment with her “usual exactness. 

She congratulated Bussy on his constancy, and was more fascinating 
than she had ever been, On his part, determined to obtain the reward of 
his trouble and patience, he exerted all his powers of insinuation and 
persuasion, 

* You insist upon knowing me, sir,” said she at last, raising her 
hand to her mask. 

Charles's heart beat quick, when a new doubt appeared to arise in 
her mind, and again his hopes were disappointed 

“If, after all, you were not to find me pretty,” said she, in a trem- 
bling and agitated voice, * what a disappointment for you! What a 
vexation for | me! Listen to me,” she added, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, and as though a sudden thought had struck her, *‘1 do not wish 
to prolong unnecessarily the ordeal that you have supported with so 
much courage, but I should like to rub the one we have yet to go 
through of its terrors. Have patience for a few days longer, and next 
Monday go to the Opera Comique. From the very beginning of the 
performance I shall be in the last stall of the right hand balcony, 
dressed in a black gown and white bonnet, and with a bouquet similar 
to this one in my hand, Go into the opposite balcony and you will 
have a full view of me; if I am what you expect you can come and 
join me; if not, we will each remain in our places, and our acquaint- 
ance will be at an end without the awkwardness of an interview. 

Charles was obliged to accede to this arrangement, although it ap- 
peared to hima most consummate and unnecessary piece of coquetry, 
but by this time he had almost got into the habit of being put off. 

“If by some extraordinary chance,” said the unknown on leaving 
him, I should be prevented going to the Opera Comique next Monday, 
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I shall be there Monday week, or if not on the third Monday, but,” 
added she with, a charming expression of voice, ‘‘ I hope to be as exact 
this time as the preceding ones, and it shall not be my fault if your 
recompence is not equal to your merit.” 

“It will be a thousand times superior,”’ cried Charles, reassured 
by the honey of the last sentence against the doubt expressed in the 
preceding one. 

The next morning he came to tell me of this new incident, and made 
me promise to accompany him to the theatre the following Monday. 
We went accordingly, armed with the best possible opera-glasses, but 
they were useless, for the unknown had not made her appearance. The 
second Monday the same thing happened, and my confiding friend be- 
gan to be alarmed. 

The third and last Monday we returned to our post, and congratu- 
lated ourselves on our perseverance, when we saw the black gown and 
white bonnet at the appointed place. 

‘*There she is!” exclaimed Bussy with some emotion. At the first 
glance he had recognised the bouquet she carried in her hand. 

Our opera-glasses were immediately brought into play, and I saw a 
tolerably pretty person, who on her part seemed to be examining us 
very attentively through her glass. But I had hardly had time to look 
at her when I heard a chorus of angry exclamations all around me. 

The exclamations proceeded from a group of young men whose eyes 
and opera-glasses were fixing the same object as we were. ‘They were 
all more or less agitated, although in different ways. Some seemed 
ashamed, others furious, and some completely stupified, but all appeared 
afraid to look at one another. 

“What is all this?” said I to Charles, who replied by a most piteous 
look, and seizing me by the arm dragged me into the lobby. Thence 
he took a last glance through the window in a box-door at the lady in 
the white bonnet, who had still her opera-glass fixed on the opposite 
balcony. 

‘*What do you think of my duchess?” said he, with a tragi-comic 
smile. 

“Why,” replied I, “nothing very remarkable. I expected some- 
thing better, I confess.” 

He put his mouth close to my ear, and sunk his voice into a low 
whisper. 

“It is Mademoiselle X., the flower-seller in the Rue Vivienne! 
To-day is the first of April, and I leave you to judge of the extent of 
the mystification of which I and our friends in the balcony yonder have 

been victims. Profit by my experience, and above all if you should 
meet me in the street, in the course of the next three months, don't 
look me in the face.” 

So saying, and muffling himself in his paletot, Bussy darted down 
the stairs, leaving me struggling violently with an inclination to laugh, 
which became irresistible when I saw his companions in misfortune pass 
one after the other before me, each looking more foolish than the preced- 
ing one. I counted them and found they were ten in number, whence 
I concluded that at the rate of five twenty-franc bouquets apiece, the 
flower girl’s carnival had produced her about a thousand francs in hard 
cash, without reckoning the amusement. ‘These young men had, be- 
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sides, brought her shop into notice, so that now no dandy would think of 
buying a nosegay of any body but Mademoiselle X. 

It was discovered afterwards that she had got the names and sufficient 
of the histories of her dupes from a friend of hers who was waiter at 
the club to which Charles and his companions belong. The skill with 
which she kept up their illusion, and the powers of captivation she gave 
proof of under the mask, will not appear surprising to those who are 
acquainted with the natural wit and tact commonly possessed by that 
class of Parisian women. 

My friend Bussy learnt two things from his misfortune—to beware of 
the puffing system, whatever disguise it may assume, and to remember 
that at a masked ball there are no two persons more alike than a duch- 
ess and a flower-girl. 








N THE DUTY OF EVIL SPEAKING. 


Jamais ne fut, et ne sera, quelques loix et ordonnances qu'on y puisse faire, que 
la mesdisance ne soit micux receue que la louange; mesmement quand elle est 
tirce de la veérité: et qu'il n’y ait cent fois plus de plaisir a mesdire d’un_ poltron 
qu’a louér un homme de bien.—SatTyRE MENIPPE£E. 

Peu de gens sont assez sages pour préferer le blame que leur est utile, a la louange 
que les trahit—Lr RocHEFoUuCcAULD. 


Ir is a vainglorious thought, which in spite of our habitual modesty, 
(so well kuown to the readers of the New Monthly), will from time to 
time beset us, that the world is more indebted to essayists for the little 
truth it possesses, than the accustomed ingratitude of mankind will per- 
mit them to acknowledge. Most other writers resemble the paid advocates 
of our law courts, in being led to their choice of subject by some personal, 
if not corrupt, interest, some quiddam honorarium, either in meal or 
malt, which at once distorts their judgment, and leads them to adopt a 
partial and bigoted view of all things connected with it. Professional 
men, more especially, are ‘ brought to the scratch” of authorship, by 
hopes of professional advancement; and write more to make a reputa- 
tion for skill in some special branch of practice, than from a conscien- 
tious hope or desire of producing good and necessary books. Hence 
the numerous monographies of the medical profession, the reports and 
treatises of barristers, and the goodly octavo volumes of sermons, 
fired off by their reverend authors at those special and best judges of 
theology, the possessors of the gift of—livings. Setting aside this con- 
sidet ation, which nevertheless is a most potent cause of much worth- 
less scribbling, it will be conceded that professional subjects are 
usually undertaken by professional men, under a presumptuous idea 
that they must know more of the subject in hand than other people. 
This it is true has the approbation of Horace; but we must avail our- 
selves of another Horatian rule against such authority, and decline 
to swear even in his words. That the writings of professional men 
are not to be trusted, is matter of every-day experience. Amidst the 
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endless multiplicity of English law books, we have not a single sound 
work on jurisprudence. As for the quod medicorum est promittunt 
medici, the whole corps of learned physicians have not yet taught the 
laity committed to their charge, to distinguish between quackery and 
science; while for the tractant fabrilia fabri of Divinity, let the 
tractarian expounders of protestantism serve for an example. 

It has been said that the best way to learn a science is to sit down 
and write a book on it; the implication being of course that the book 
should be a good one; for a bad book could only teach badly. It 
follows then that a science can be well treated by one who begins 
writing in perfect ignorance. It is not therefore a long step that we 
require, when we ask our readers to concede, that thus to commence is 
the best way in which an author can proceed. But if they will further 
tax their memories to recall the endless prejudices, the hazarded the- 
ories, the opinions received universally, because they are never exa- 
mined, which pervade the very best authorities, they will hardly hesi- 
tate in acknowledging the vast superiority of absolute ignorance over 
so much false learning. The men of art are mostly artful men; and 
for our own part, we know not the individual, who at some period of 
his life has not been the victim of that falsest of all proverbial follies, 
cuilibet in arte sua credendum est. But perhaps we shall be told the 
productions of the extra professional, the medical lucubrations of the 
clergy and other dilettanti old women of both sexes, and the manifold 
‘‘religious breathings” of decayed spinsters and moping dowagers 
(the laity seldom dabble in law) are not remarkable for common sense ; 
but it is by no means proved that the authors in question ever made an 
effort to get up their subject, or much as they may have read, that they 
ever took a reasonable trouble to digest. On the contrary they rather 
affect to write from inspiration, though they do not stop to inquire 
whether their own inspiration be not derived from the full moon—so 
often mistaken for a new light: the opposite of wrong is not always 
necessarily right. 

Not, however, to seem altogether too paradoxical, we must admit that 
as far as the mere facts are concerned, professors ought to know more of 
their subject than other men; and when it is considered how dreadfully 
ignorant these same ‘‘ other men” are of many things that most inti- 
mately concern themselves, it would not be too hazardous to say, that 
in this instance ‘‘ ought” is not so very much a defective verb. But 
after all, facts are only the raw materials of the sciences ; and it is to small 
purpose that a professor be (in ladies’ parlance) ever so accurate concern- 
ing them, if he have not the art to draw from them the just and proper 
inferences, and to fructify them by an independant and a rigorous induc- 
tion. Nowit is precisely on this point that your professional man is weak. 
The honestest among them are apt to be Jed a whole world away from 
truth, by their inveterate addiction to the ‘‘ nothing like leather” creed, 
the besetting sin of all who have devoted their lives to a speciality. If, 
however, we take virtue, as well as skill, into the account, and assume 
the average morality of professions in general, as a datum, little more 
can be expected from the professional writer than strings of conven- 
tionalities, one-sided views, sectarian dogmas, and the boldest asser- 
tions of untruth, whenever it is thought necessary to imitate what 
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Voltaire lays to the charge of the fathers, when he accuses them of 
talking par a@conomie. 

This defect does not appear so much upon the surface of law-books, 
which profess only to determine what the law is, and to maintain the 
authority of la chose jugée ; but it is impossible to listen to legal plead- 
ings with any attention, and not arrive at a conviction that the cohe- 
rence of dogmas and systems, and not truth, is the scope of all the law- 
yer'’s labours. Go into our courts of nist prius, our chancery courts, 
and our courts of civil law, and observe how in each a different basis 
of reasoning prevails. Nor is the case much mended among the doc- 
tors; the great difference being, that while authority is every thing, 
and while that which is established, supersedes the right and the just 
with the lawyer—among the medical tribe it is precisely the reverse ; 
for it is with remedies as with horses, a new one is ever better than a 
good. But the great field for ex parte writers is theology. Who 
ever heard of a papist arguing fairly on the right of private judgment? 
what divine of the establishment speaks handsomely of dissent? and 
as for grace and predestination, have not the writers on either side 
maintained from the beginning to the end, a running fire of arguments 
on their own premises, without much serious wrestling with the prin- 
ciples of their opponents? In fact, we have but to inquire the univer- 
sity to which a theological writer belongs, to form a shrewd guess at 
the scope of his publications. So, too, a bare knowledge of the pulpit 
from which he preaches, the scene of his ministry, is alone conclu- 
sive, without opening the volume, as to his notions on the philological 
question of certain disputed texts in the Greek Testament, or on the 
compatibility of genuine Christianity with a state church. 

Thus, too, is it in the world of politics, and thus even in the exact 
sciences, wherever opinion can gain a vantage ground for setting up a 
schism. The only exception to this general onesidedness in literature 
will be found in the department of essay-writing. The essay-writer is 
un omnis homo, bound down to no one science or subject. The 
theme of his expatiation is the omne scribile, and he has no petty 
leanings. The universal world of thought is his domain; and he 
looks down upon his particular subject from all the height of the most 
commanding philosophy. True it is, that the essayist, like all other 
men, must occasionally pay tribute to his age and environage ; for it 
is not given to mortal man, wholly to avoid the idola tribus ; but it is 
not less true that to the essayist, mankind is mostly indebted for 
those true truths which fix the foundations of thought; and that the 
Montaignes and the Bacons have done more for the human mind, than 
ail the professed professors and ex cathedrd dogmatizers that the world 
ever saw, 

But where in the name of decency shall we find a ladder long 
enough to bring us safely down from the region to which we have thus 
ambitiously climbed — where discover a facilis descensus that will 
enable us, without too much preparation, to come unscathed to the 
point from which we started—our own minimissime contributions to 
moral truth? For, in all candour, we must confess that it was by a 
complacent retrospect on the new views we have occasionally offered 
of the world and its doings, and with a chuckling anticipation of the 
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blow we are now aiming at established prejudice, that we fell into the 
somewhat ‘‘ Ercles vein” which opens this paper. But let us not be 
accused of vainglory. Every poet is not a Homer, nor every drama- 
tist a Shakspeare; yet the poorest scribbler of verses, or grinder of 
worn-out characters, threadbare situations and stale jokes, may be per- 
mitted to rejoice in the excellence of his art, and to derive a reflex 
ray of self-glorification from its inimitable chiefs. We say it not, there- 
fore, in vanity, but because the fact is so, the essayist 7s a benefactor 
of mankind, a pioneer in the march of mind; and on that account 
alone is entitled to say his say unrebuked, no matter upon whose corns 
he treads, in his en avant movements. 

Our readers, it is to be hoped, after perusing these preliminary re- 
marks, will be prepared to receive with the necessary patience, the 
statement we are about to make of our rooted conviction of the ex- 
cellence, utility, and yeoman’s service to society of scandal; and to 
suspend their judgment of the matter, while we declare our reasons for 
the faith within us—a faith so wholly at variance with the received 
opinions of the bleating and inconsequent many. 

To those commonplace moralists who receive their opinions, ex fra- 
duce from their grandmothers, without suspicion, and without examina- 
tion, it must appear that the quotations which head this article betray 
a sad inconsistency in human conduct. How can it possibly happen 
(they will ask) that the gravest and the greatest, if they really think 
that evil speaking, lying, and slandering, are such detestable vices, 
should addict themselves to take pleasure in detraction, and that the 
higher the society you examine, the more universal will be found the 
preponderance of personality over all other themes of polite conversa- 
tion? Yet nothing can be more certain than that the very best of 
men get rapidly ennuyés while listening to praise, even of the brightest 
actions and most estimable characters, in all cases in which they are 
not themselves the subject of discourse. Nothing is surer than that 
even saints and saintesses are never tired of the most even-flowing 
current of backbiters, but derive an endless pleasure in hearing holes 
picked in the motives and conduct of their very best friends. 

How is this to be explained? It will not do to rely upon the barren 
universality that the thing is so, that man is by nature pre-eminently 
inconsistent. Man, it is true, is inconsistent enough, but we must 
arrive at some more proximate principle of humanity, before we can ex- 
plain this apparently most outrageous instance of self contradiction. 
Man is not inconsistent for nothing, but has generally the very best 
reasons for the little gaps he makes in the concatenation of his thoughts 
and actions, The argument is perfectly correct, and as it is not very easy 
to imagine the corrupt interest which should induce sensible persons 
to prefer detraction to candour, in practice, we may well doubt whether 
they really entertained any serious displeasure at it in the abstract. 

After long consideration of the difficulty, we have concluded that no 
such adequate motive exists; and thence we infer that the blame cast 
upon what is most slanderously called slander, if not a pure humbug, 
is mere delusion, and that nothing like censure is implied in the sen- 
tences we have pretixed to this essay. Indeed the majority of those 
who make the greatest outcry against scandal are they who are desirous 
by this means of acquiring a character for candour for themselves, the 
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better thereby to obtain credence for their own little detractions ; and 
the simple-minded few are more easily led to coincide with them, be- 
cause, not being particularly fond of being scandalized themselves, 
they mistake that partial and particular view of the case, for their ab- 
stract and general feeling upon the merits and bearings of the whole 
question. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, all that has been advanced by ethical 
writers to the contrary, we maintain that all men possessing in their 
veins one drop of the blood of their general mother, really, truly, and 
in their heart of hearts approve of slander, and that like Momus in the 
‘Golden Pippin,” they ‘‘dote on a sweet bit of mischief.” This 
being the case, no one but the lost wretch who is utterly insensible to 
the beauties of natural theology, will refuse to acknowledge that there 
must be a sufficient final cause for the arrangement. It does not suffice 
to fall back upon original sin, and to throw the whole blame upon poor 
fallible human nature. Nature and sin are only answerable for the abuses 
of God’s gifts; for there is not a passion m our complex, however widely 
it may lead men astray, that has not its use as well as its abuse—not 
one, that when confined in the proper bounds of mood and time, does 
not contribute to the welfare of society. The love of slander, then, 
with the rest, must have its purpose. 

That the love of detraction has its uses, and is no exception to 
this general rule, it will not be difficult to prove: and a better ex- 
ample cannot be offered of the force of prejudice, than the universal 
blindness of mankind to the moral and social value of that propen- 
Sity. 

For the more perfect understanding of this matter, the reader will 
please to call to mind that there are two sorts of detraction, the one 
faithfully retailing the simple truth, and the other drawing boldly upon 
the imagination, and disseminating the most baseless fictions, when fact 
will not answer the purpose. ‘The law takes little notice of this distinc- 
tion. For reasons of its own, which have nothing to do with general 
morals, the law chooses to regard all evil speaking as subversive of the 
queen's peace; and if it makes any difference between simple slander 
and calumny, it is to treat the former as the least defensible. Truth, 
it says, or seems to say, so far from being a justification, is rather an 
aggravation of the offence, on the ground that the offended party is 
much more disposed to resent true imputations than false. 

Now albeit we cannot agree with the law, inasmuch as we think 
neither the one nor the other form of scandal wrong, and therefore 
neither worse, yet as the public is of a different opinion, and atfects to 
believe that in libelling, public and private, it is better, if possible, to 
speak truth, we must so far submit to the prejudice as to argue the first 
case first, as being less likely to provoke the ignorant impatience of 
the hearer, When we shall have succeeded in demonstrating the ex- 
cellence of simple slander, we shall have the less difficulty in shaking 
our readers’ established habits of thinking, in the more compound case 
of downright calumny, 

First, then, of the first, as the divines say. As touching the uses of 
simple slander, we are really ashamed at being compelled to utter one 
word on so plain a subject. Slander is too obviously the pivot upon 
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which turns by far the larger part of the morality at present existing 
in society. How sings the poet ? 


Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
And touch’d and shamed by ridicule alone. 


But what is ridicule, if not a branch of detraction, or rather the 
feather which gives wing to detraction ; and it derives all its restraining 
wer from its superiority in doing the work of detraction. Some few men 
are kept to the right path by a moral, some by a religious feeling, and 
some again by a wise perception o the utility of virtue; but all men 
live in fear of the qu’en dira-t-on. The law takes cognizance only of 
enal offences, the pulpit denounces chiefly breaches of the decalogue, 
the code of honour regards only the gentleman’s punctilio. But the 
qu'en dira-t-on, a truly inquisitorial star-chamber court, rules over 
every the minutest action of life, and restrains and regulates the in- 
goings and outgoings of all the world. There is no one so high in 
society as not to be checked by apprehension of some Mrs. Grundy ; 
there is no one so low as not to think he has some character to defend. 
The most despotic monster lives in fear of the newspapers, and the 
proudest peer pauses ere he does what he likes with his own, in appre- 
hension of the next county meeting. The queen on the throne is not 
too elevated to care for her popularity, and the condemned criminal on 
the scaffold dies game, to deprecate the ill-will and contempt of his 
brother thieves. . 

Now if mankind really abhorred detraction, if it had not a prurient 
desire to have its ears tickled with the dispraise of others, if men were 
anxious only to hide the lapses of their neighbours, and if they hooted 
out of society the backbiting Mr. Blacks denounced by the Roman 
poet, the whole world’ would be emancipated from this wholesome re- 
Straint, aud it might safely say, with the personage in the play, 


So I touch the coal, let the world talk and be d—d ; 


and then, as the wisdom of Cockaine phrases it, ‘‘ there’d be a pretty 
go.” 

Detraction is also a powerful promoter of general morality by de- 
veloping a greater degree of modesty in socicty. The classic practice 
of clapping a slave into the triumphal car, to prevent the conquering 
consul from becoming too cockahoop, was a poor and an unnecessary 
contrivance, and spoke ill for the civilization of a society thrown upon 
such a resource. However great may be the world’s admiration of suc- 
cess,—its weakness in regard to those whom fortune favours,—there is 
in all communities that can boast of any tolerable moral development, 
plenty of honest men to give vent to the envy which is within them, 
and to whoop on Detraction upon the trail of the eminent. Let not the 
Lord Mayor elect then be too inflated, as he gives the last glance at his 
gilt coach, before he enters it on his way to the Exchequer, for in the 
crowd that follow through the dirt in his train, there are many who 
remember when he was not quite so great a man, and some too who 
are gifted with a prophetic second sight, that his paths of glory lead 
but to the Gazette. The apprehension of such thoughts and sayings 
should marvellously predispose the parvenu to courteousness ; and mul- 
titudinous are the shakings of the hand, and great the outlay in felt, 
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or in cotton four-and-ninepennies, which should be and are produced 
by its agency. 

The dread of detraction is, moreover, a great stimulus to charity; 
and many hundred pound notes find their way into subscription lists 
that the public may not have it to say that the givers bestowed less, and 
are, therefore, less well to do in the world than their neighbours or col- 
leagues. The same laudable fear most powerfully assists in preserving 
undiminished the hospitality of public functionaries, who do not choose 
to have it said that they could do the thing less genteelly than the 
genteelest of their predecessors. Much too of domestic hospitality is 
levelled at averting the malice of detractors, in the vain hope that they 
who have opened their mouths to take in your good things, will not 
open them to let out their private opinion of the faults and absurdities 
of the donor. Not but that there are persons upon whom a good feed 
does operate in inducing a goodnatured view of the Amphitryon’s parts 
and behaviour; but then this complacency does not outlast the dura- 
tion of digestion, and it requires to be revived by a frequent repetition 
of invitation cards. 

To form an accurate idea of the full extent of this influence of de- 
traction is eminently difficult. Living, as we all do, habitually in 
the fear of what an illnatured world will say, we cannot even imagine 
how we should act in a world of simpletons, too mealy-mouthed to 
speak what they know, and too conscientious to repeat what they 
have only heard from others. But let any one just try to form an idea 
of what sort of acting we should have in a theatre where there was no 
clapping or hissing allowed, or to guess what may be the feelings of 
one running off to America from a suspicion of felony, and he will ac- 
quire some faint notion of the value of opinion on behaviour. 

That innate and most irresistible desire which impels men, women, 
and children to occupy themselves in malice with the conduct and affairs 
of their neighbours more than with their own, is likewise a most neces- 
sary stimulus to individual industry. If the dien est Vennemi du 
mieux, there can be no doubt that the majority would be well con- 
tent to rest from their labours, and to enjoy in idleness the first small 
portions of good they have earned, if a consciousness was not always 
present that the public eye was on them, and that the said public feels 
more pleasure in noting deficiencies, than in admiring what is realized. 
As it is, more income-tax is paid in the ambitious effort to wrestle 
with the world’s malignity, and to triumph over the envious, than by 
the whole accumulated labours of the operative masses, undertaken for 
the supply of food and raiment. 

In this estimate of the blessings of detraction, it is by no means 
right that we should overlook the pleasure which we have said it 
affords per se. Even in those things, which, on account of the future 
ill consequences they entail, we call evil, unwholesome, or wicked, it is 
not to be denied that the immediate pleasure they produce is a plea- 
sure. The excitement of the wine, and the gusto with which it Is 
drunk, when separated from its after consequences, are things to be 
praised ; and no one will dispute that the power which money pos- 
sesses of procuring money's worth, is a desirable consideration, however 
indirect or dishonest may have been the means which have placed it 
at your disposition. How much more then should we reckon on the 
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pleasure afforded by things otherwise good, and which not merely 
benefit the individual in the enjoyment, but diffuse a mass of after- 
good in society in general. It would be sheer hypocrisy to deny that 
detraction in itself is a jouissance,—not confined to the dowager 
maidens of a country villaze, or to the reverend inhabitants of a ca- 
thedral close, but relished by senators, philosophers, and magistrates, 
—by all indeed that are most conspicuous in station and deportment. 
Detraction gives the highest zest to politics; it is the staple of hust- 
ings eloquence, most influential (after ‘the conseederation’’) in de- 
termining the result. Detraction and personality will at all times gain 
the attention of the house, when sound argument and enlarged views 
vex the dull ears of the drowsy hearers. Detraction, too, sometimes 
makes a part even of ‘‘ vital religion ;” the idea of other people’s re- 

robation in matters of belief, gives as much satisfaction as conscious 
orthodoxy; and the moral denunciations of the pulpit would be less 
attentively received, if their application were strictly personal, and ex- 
tended not equally to neighbours or friends. In medical matters, too, 
no one will dispute that the apothecary is esteemed in direct ratio to 
his powers of small talk ; and that the views of interiors he has picked 
up in his daily round, are infinitely more enjoyed than his boluses and 
draughts. Detraction, too, gives favour to the best-dressed dinners ; 
it lends more spirit to the dance than the music; in the opera-box it 
will supersede the jiortture of Grii, or the fun of Lablache; and if 
we could benefit by Asmodeus, and learn the subjects of doorway 
flirtations, and embrasure tétcs-d-tétes, no question but it would turn 
out that detraction had more to do than passion with those mysterious 
dialogues, 

If, then, we have made good our point as to the detractions which 
are founded on truth, and which merely lay bare the seamy side of 
things as they are, it will be an easy task for us to satisfy our readers, 
that downright calumny possesses an equal utility in society, and is 
susceptible of an equally honest defence. As to the pleasure calumny 
affords in its propagation, it does not appear that the most scrupulous 
are always very careful to sift the authenticity of a tale, when it con- 
tributes in any way to their profit or delectation, In politics it is a 
received maxim, that a lie that has obtained four-and-twenty hours’ 
credence, has done its duty; it cannot therefore be expected that the 
most candid should scruple to take the benefit of a wrong which is of 
so transient a nature. Those accordingly who have watched the pro- 
gress of a lie through the political club-houses, can best tell how little 
the improbability of a tale diminishes the pleasure with which it is 
heard and repeated. As to mere utility, on the other hand, it stands 
to reason that calumny, which has the whole range of the possible to 
revel in, must do the work of detraction more serviceably than the most 
pungent simple falsehood that is cribbed and confined within the limits 
of reality ; for though truth may, and often does transcend pure fiction 
in interest and strangeness, yet the position does not extend to the 
commonplace truths of everyday life. It is lamentable indeed to think 
how few calumnious tales are so wholly divested of a real foundation, 
as not to practically set some bounds to the flights of the most poetic 
invention. So comparatively insipid, indeed, is truth as an engine of 
detraction, that the most punctilious sticklers for it insensibly fall into 
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a tendency towards high calumny; and as the portrait painter copies 
the face with some approach to accuracy, but gives to his subject the 
hands, arms, and bust that please his fancy, so the most rigid story- 
teller is satistied with the creat outlines of truth, and fills up his ac- 
cessories with an exclusive view to general effect. 

Further, as to the utility of calumny, it is a mere prejudice to think 
that it is ‘ pleasant but wrong,” and that it enters into the common 
category of vices, which are never practised for the sake of their con- 
sequences, but rather from the irresistible temptation of a temporary 
good, 

That calumny is odious to the victim we freely admit; but not more 
so than simple detraction. Nay, the law is so far right i in its dislike 
to truth as an enemy to the king’s peace, that its victim must writhe 
under an accusation of which he knows himself guilty, more than 
under one where he is conscious of innocence. Pudet h@c op- 
probria nobis et dici potuisse, says the poet ; but he adds asa clincher, 
et non potuisse refelli. It is to no purpose that the calummated re- 
flects on what is so obvious,—namely, that he has nobody to thank for 
his position but himself, and that he receives only the just reward of 
his ili deeds, in the denunciations of the libeller: so far from alle- 
viating the load he bears under deiraction, the knowledge of his own 
lachesse only adds to the bitterness of the sensation, and to the inten- 
sity of the resentment : ‘‘ had mine enemy done this—!”’ 

But the feelings of the victim form no part of the question. Worms 
do not like being impaled, as their wriggling indisputably declares ; 
and we never heard a fish scream with delight at being dragged out 
of its element with a hook,—however much mankind may like being 
led by the nose. Society must have its scape-goats, its involuntary 
Quinti Curtii, and “ these are of them.” 

But if we turn from the individual victim calumniated, to the in- 
terests of society at large, the merits of calumny are transcendent. It 
is not merely that whatever benefits can be bestowed upon the public 
by a simple detraction, must be much enlarged by calumny, as the more 
powerful agent: it is necessary also to look at the relation of supply 
and demand, For it is clear that detraction alone would not keep the 
market going; and that although most men know more evil of them- 
selves than the world suspects, yet is this precisely a case in which the 
** scire tuum nihil est” applies to the uttermost extent. Men do not 
usually ** wear their hearts upon their sleeves for daws to neck at; 
and de non apparentibus—we all know the conclusion. He, accord- 
ingly, who repeats only what he knows, comes soon to the end of his 
tether; so that detraction would soon be exhausted for want of its 
pabulum, if calumny did not step in to supply the deficiency. That 
it does so step in with most admired effect is so undeniably true, that 
certain periodical propagators of falsehood have found it convenient to 
refuse admission to the reclamations of the belied, as a practice far 
too troublesome to admit of toleration. 

Thus, then, have we proved, that calumny, no less than detraction, 
plays a serviceable part in the melodrama of society ; and that, were 
either piece removed from its machinery, the consequences would be 
nearly fatal. There is one beneficial application, however, of evil 
speaking, common to both, which we have overlooked, and that relates 
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to its influence on the nosce teipsum: there is no shorter and more 
royal road to that desirable attainment, than may be picked out of 
those little expressions of public opinion of our actions, which our 
friends and neighbours take such pains to propagate. 

In what indeed shall we find the baseness of flatterers and parasites 
but in the injurious tendency of their assentations ? 


Pessimum inamicorum genus laudatores. 


It may be readily believed, that the worst of men, at the moment of 
receiving the benefits of hospitality and protection, must really feel 
some slight degree of pleasure in the fair things they utter of their 
benefactor, and in fact really believe some certain portion of the 
eulogies to which they give utterance. This, ‘in its way, is a sort of 
sratitude, and pro tanto, is rather praiseworthy than matter of reproach. 

The real depravity of such men lies in the danger of their blandish- 
ments, in the perversion of conscience they contribute to develop in 
their hearer, by selfishly withholding that “piece of their mind,” 
which, but for their corrupt motives. they, like others, would be so 
ready to utter, and which is of so healing and wholesome an efficacy, 

in making the party to whom it is addressed know himself. If the 
moral effect of praise be thus evil, the moral effect of blame cannot 
but be good. Either it is merited, or it is not: in the former case, 
nothing is more likely to arrest the sinner in his vicious course ; and in 
the latter, it at least provokes self-examination, abates the overweening 
tendency to self-confidence, and strengthens good resolutions to avoid 
in the future those things, which, true or false, are so painful in the re- 
porting. If it be really wisdom to prefer the blame that is useful, to 
the praise which betrays, the quality of these expressions of opinion 
is definitively fixed : and if, as Beaumarchais says, ‘‘ little men alone 
dread little writings,” there is nothing in libel which a good man 
should eschew. Indeed, the very law which punishes libel, by fixing 
the gravamen of the offence in its tendency to a breach of the peace, 

casts its stone rather against the touchy irritability of the calumniated, 

than against the dicacity of the offender. When the acrimony and 
vindictiveness with which the libeller is universally pursued, is brought 
into the account, it is impossible to doubt that something more would 
be urged against the crime than its incidental tendency, if there were 
really, any thing inherently wrong in it to be advanced. 

If the parent r then is justified in not sparing the rod to spoil the 
child, and if apothecaries’ stuff is not eschewed when it is so abo- 
minably nasty, neither is detraction to be discredited merely because 
it gives a little pain. Let the public, accordingly, change its tone with 
regard to the practice. We do not say, let society indulge more in 
personalities, nor let calumny be bolder or more inventive ; * for that is 
impossible: but let men cease to be ashamed of avowing what they 
are not ashamed to do. Let the decalogue be altered with the rubric, 
to correspond with the manners of the age, and its Christian morality. 
Let the prayer against lying and slandering be struck out of the 
litany : and let no man set other bounds to his natural and innocent 
propensities in the particular, than those which are necessary to avert 
an action for damages, or an attack upon the nose. :—diximus. 
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THE LUCKY BOUGH; OR, THE HOP-GARDENS OF KENT. 
BY EDMUND CARRINGTON, ESQ. 


For my part, I like your country superstitions. 
FIELDING. 

Sing hey ! sing hoa! the beggars are come to town ! 

Some in rags and some in jags, and some in silken gown ! 


Tuere they are!—(Callot’s beggars!—shake hands with your 
brothers !)—there they go! charivart! charivara, as Rabelais says. 
Waggon-loads of them! live lumber by the ton} ragmen, bag- 
men, magsmen, dogsmeat slicers and caterers for cats, gipsics, ped- 
lars, tinkers , higglers, and hawkers of petty wares, oyster-bawlers, 
Billingszates, costermongers, eggwives, orange-venders, the female fry 
of W hitechapel, the Minories, the Borough, St. Giles’s, and Southwark, 
in all the motley of Rag-fair—its dingy lilac, primrose, buff, and green 
—old faded drawn-bonnets, tattered, lollopping Leghorns, pink gowns, 
yellow gowns, blue gowns, red gowns, scraps of riband, bobtails of old 
German velvet worn brown—the vhosts of heyday bravery ; shawls— 
slatternly, slammaking, and soiled—tags of scarfs, old bands, old 
buckles, Swiss aprons at twenty-second hand, old soldiers? coats (the 
scarlet worn white) over a female boddice and green gingham petticoat 
—there they are, the motley queans! there they are cheek by jowl with 
the ragamuffinry of their male comrades, pickpockets (for once setting 
out on an honest vocation, and to ‘‘ pick”—not the pockets of her 
majesty’s lieges, but something else, as we shall see by and by), mem- 
bers of the swell-mob worn seedy, with mustaches at a discount, 
topped with beavers without crowns, aud shod with a boot on the oti 
foot and a shoe on the near one,—bailmen out of jobs, ballad-bawlers, 
knife-grinders, mechanics ‘* out o’ work,” the most unwashed of the 
‘mighty unwashed,” periwinkle-mongering—(a “ pin for their winkles” 
now / even the pin they once picked the winkles out of the shell with ! 
what care they for winkle-mongering ? they have better “ fish to fry !’’) 
—cads of cab-drivers, knackers’ men, resurrection scamps and _sur- 
geons’ larder-providers, lean understrappers of broken-down pettifog- 
gers, scriveners out of scribbling (or term) time,—livid-blue visaged, 
threadbare, out-at-elbow dogs! (a fox-tail is royal purple compared 
with their ‘foxy, seedy gear!) hangmen’s satellites ‘‘ quite done 
up” since “rope” has been less in fashion—the tatterdemalions ! there 
they are! worthy compeers of the ragged queans they “chum” with, 
and drink with, and * bundle” with into the waggons, vans, and carts, 
which bear them singing, bawling, can- -clinking, squabbling, toping at 
every pothouse they come to, at the e expense of their—employers. 

Hereby then hangs a tale! Whither is all that cargo of ragamuflinry 
being exported, from the squalid, crowded haunts of the ‘Metropolis 
and its outskirts ?—that scum of the town and of the earth? When 
we speak thus of the groups we have pictured, it is not in scorn but 
solely in truth: nay! the spectacle they exhibit brings joy and con- 
tentment to our hearts to think that the very dregs and déseurris of 
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the metropolis are all at once not only called toemployment (the a 
desideratum) but are held, yet more, in request for their services ! 

In a word, throughout. that garden of England—Kent, and the 
Weald of Kent especi ially, they are called forth now in the first week 
of September, on the pleasant and profitable errand of hop-picking, 
or, as it is familiarly called, ‘* hopping. 

Reader, put yourself, at the season just specified, into a Dover rail- 
way carriage , be whirled down to the Tonbridge station, have horses 
ready outside the station gates, be whirled along to the town of Ton- 
bridge, and then onwards: along the road through Hadlow to Maid- 
stone, and then making this spot your centre point, mount your prad, 
and lose yourself delightedly through those rich, luxuriant: labyrinths 
where the hop- tendrils wave in thick clustering blossomed festoons over 
the heads of the motley ‘ gatherers,”’ 

A word here to your continental, and more particularly your Italian 
recollections—** comparisons” we were going to say—though these are 
no less prejudiced and foolish sometimes as revards “things, * than 
they are ‘* odious” (ac cording to the proverb) as rewards ** men, 

Though equally rich then, and sparkling in verdure, the scene be- 
fore you is not, assuredly, so Arcadian as that which the valleys of 
Romania, of Pisa, and the Arno can show. You turn from. the 
English vintage awhile (as the hop-gathering may be terme) to recall 
the festoons of vines, drooping in Jong luxuriant chain from clin-tree 
to elm-tree, and to call up, no doubt, to your fancy, all the dreams that a 
Nicolas Poussin might have delighted in—glades peopled with all sorts 
of Golden Age dctidontunteoms. and roatfooted centry, and nymphs 
that don’t know how to look fretful—Silenuses | ling on tame time rs, 
and little saucy urchins straining their best to pluck down the te mpt- 
ing purple bunches overhead, which tantalizingly hang just out of 
reach, till some yoodhumoured baechanalian di umsel, or some tall oon- 
tleman of a faun, picks a bunch and flings tt down to them, and pre- 
vents their pronouncing the grapes ‘* sour !’ 

Short, however, of the classic charm of the vinevard, the peculiar 
and pictorial beauty aflorded by the disposition of the Sprays and 
branches festooned as they are in ‘Italy, there is no growth of any plant 
cultivated for the health and blessing ‘of man so beauti ful and rraceful 
as that of the hop-garden, 

The low, cut-down, currant-espalier style of the sloping French 
vineyards, fades into nothingness in point of beauty before the free 
and waving luxuriance of the hop tendril. No doubt, on the other 
hand, the peasant-groups along the banks of the Garonne afford 
specimens of rural grace, and set off the general effect of the scene in 
a manner, and with a charm, not to be looked for in the no less tat- 
terdemalion than motley ranks which we have above portrayed, as 
constituting the group of London-hired hop-gatherers. Who can 
forget, too, the intervals of the French vintage hours, filled up with 
those happy dances, which characterizes at once the rustic pleasures of 
the light-hearted labourers, and give embellishment to the scene of 
their welcome toil? We fane vy we hear the gladsome echoes (to whic I 
we have ere now listened), alone the Garonne banks, of the dancers’ 
lauch, mingled with the clee-notes of viol and horn, and chalu- 
meau, 
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Happy are those peasants in their bright sky and smiling climate ; 
still, let there be no invidious contrast aimed at here! Let no such 
un-English thought disfigure our friendly page! There is happiness, 
too, on those banks of Medway; in that rich lowland—the Weald of 
Kent! Though natural and social habits vary in different nations 
and under diffe ‘rent skies (necessarily influenced as they are by diver- 
sity of climate), yet for once the chill menaces and caprice of English 
skies are forgotten, and English labourers are nee | in active em- 
ployment and adequate pay: and though there is, as yet, during the 
hop-gathering no intervening dance or festivity as with the French 
peasant-groups by the Garonne s—yet such festivities may yet greet 
us! Yes! the hop-harvest- home is still observed by many good old 
Kentish farmers : men worthy of the old times, and worthy of the 
boast of **men of Kent.” 

But to the winding up of our hop-harvest we have not yet come. 
There is happiness of heart, we say, for the hop-gatherer ; and though 
it bounds not (save now and then) to the sound of tabour and viol. it is 
tuned to a harmony no less welcome—the chink of good wages for 
honest toil! A mercy it is to think how many in that ‘hop-g -carden be- 
fore us are rescued from beggary, starvation, vagabondage, and crime! 
Crime the bitter offspring of want! Crime, too often, the child of 
necessity !—and no worse source ! 

sut look at the merry ragamuffins ! (they put us in mind of a set 
of Yankee “ frolickers /’) How their fingers wag away as if they 
had St. Vitus’s dance in their knuckles!  ‘* Pickers” (though not 
* stealers’’ happily now), you may well call, with Jamlet, those 
fingers! Ay! many an additional pair of hands has been engaged by 
the hop-grower, in order to get in his crop as speedily as ‘possible. 
The hands in his own neighbourhood are not sufticient—hence, the 
waggon-loads of live lumber already specified, which he is obliged ‘* to 
import” at his own cost from the metropolis. So completely is the 
country scoured for procuring ‘‘ hands” (it may here be observed), 
that all the cottages throughout the hop districts may be seen closed 
up during the “ picking ;” father, mother, brats, and all, are absent 
at the ** muster.”—* All are gone a hopping !”’ 

If any man’s eyes glisten with satisfaction at watching the quick 
movements of those glib fingers, they are the hop-grower’s. The hop, 
volatile and evanescent in its nature, soon fades, soon turns * foxy 
and red, and loses its best aroma, unless picked speedily. A single 
night’s tempestuous wind has been known to lessen the worth of a 
crop by nearly one-half, by spoiling the colour, and spoiling, too, the 
aroma and flavour, in consequence of the withering and bruising 
eflect of the wind. Pick aw ay then, my ‘* jolly begears ! "pick away, 
my hearties! For the succour of the English vintage (and so we may 

call it), wag finger and thumb glibly Fancy yourselves thimble- 
rigging, and ** fi ike away ! 

‘** Tom, how many bushel have 2 you picked 2” 

“ Nine,” says Tom. 

‘* Why, you haven’t half-worked !_ I've ‘tallied’ fifteen ! 

Just here the “ti lyman” comes up, and interrupts the colloquy, 
asking each gatherer as to the amount of his pickings, and giving to 

each respectively, a tally, with marks indicative of the number of 
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bushels he has picked; so that according to the aggregate amount of 
his tally-marks produced at the end of the hop-gathering, he may de- 
mand payment. ‘* Board and lodging,” meantime, is found for him 
at the expense of the employer. When we say board and lodging, 
we should observe that it amounts merely to bread, milk, potatoes, and 
a shed or barn. Some employers, however, afford a somewhat better 
fare than this; but we speak with reference to the more general cha- 
racter and limit of the dietary and accommodation allowed. 

The sorts of hops are various: in the Weald of Kent the grape- 
hop will be found the most common; the golden-hop is also a fa- 
vourite where a somewhat warmer and drier quality of the soil favours 
its growth. A period of about six weeks constitutes the duration of 
the hop-harvest, from its commencement with the gathering of the 
earlier kinds, to its close with that of the latest. The mode of pick- 
ing is convenient: the gatherers stand in long ranks or lines, facing 
each other, on either side of a row of wide and deep bags or sacks, 
swung between a sort of stands, or rude frameworks of wood: the 
hop-plants having been pulled down, together with the poles to which 
they cling, are put transversely over these stands by the side of the 
gatherers, who set to work, forthwith, and ‘* whip “off” the flowers, 
letting them drop from between their fingers into the sacks below. 

An: active picker has been known to eather as many as twenty-five 
bushels and upwards in a day’s picking ; ; but then the work has been 
carried on through a whole day, and extended to as late an hour even 
as ten o'clock at night; and by a bright moonlight, the scene is no 
less interesting than under the golden skies of a gladsome harvest- 
day. 

The general quantity picked by an individual gatherer in a day is 
about sixteen bushels: the work closing at sunset and commencing at 
different hours in the morning, sometimes at six, sometimes at eight 
nine, or eleven; for, suppose that on the preceding evening the hops, 
which have been picked, have not yet been all fully dried in the kiln, 
(and the drying process commences immediately after the gathering, 
or concomitant with it,) then there is a delay until the drying of the 
quantity at present in the kiln is concluded and the kiln empty, and 
ready for the reception of more hop-flowers. For if the flowers are 
picked any length of time before the drying process commences, the 
aroma evaporates, and the quality of the hop for the market is conse- 
quently spoiled. 

We stated sixteen bushels a day as the general standard of a good 
picker’s work: of course the amount picked will vary according to the 
adroitness and knack, or the awkwardness and slowness of the ga- 
therer. A shilling is considered a fair price for picking ten bushels ; 
tenpence is often given, but the price varies more or less as the crop 1 is 
thicker in blossom or more scanty ; for the work is more laborious if 
the crop is a sparing one as the picker has to search the boughs more 
nicely, and pick more diligently, than when he has boughs brought to 
hand loaded with blossoms, which he then strips off with all speed and 
readiness. The farmer is, thus, witnessed as losing both ways in the 
instance of a scanty crop: first of all in his bad crop; and secondly, 
in having more to pay for the picking it. 

The signal for pausing in the labour is the accumulation of a sufli- 
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cient quantity of hop. blossoms in the large canvass bags or sacks, 
already mentioned, of the picker, to make a * keel” as it is called. 
This word is a corruption of the term “ kiln.” 

The hop-kiln is much the same in appearance and construction as 
the malt-kiln ; there are ovens on the ground-floor, then over the fun- 
nels of these is the flooring of lathe, covered over with horsehair 
cloths, woven fine, on which the layers of hops are strewed or 
spre rad. 

The steam of sulphur which comes up from the ovens below, now 
permeates the drying-room, and brings the hop to that state which 
renders it fit for the market. The air is tempered by the escape over- 
head, through the huge hoodlike chimneys, cowls, or vanes, which 
swing backwards and forwards with the wana, and carry off the min- 
eled fume of sulphur and hop, which thus tempered is exceedingly 
avreeable and ditluses a grateful odour round the spot of the drying. 

Let the hop-grower beware how he hastens the work of drying too 
precipitately! If he does so, the effect is, that the outer layer of hops 
on the drying-floor is too dry, and the inner not dry enough; and 
hence the proper aroma or bouquet i is lost, and the oi pocket’ ” = 
returned to him by the factor or brewer (when he offers his ** sample” 
for sale) as worthless! Guinness’s or Barelay’s gorge mill rise at 
such rashly dried hop! though certainly an inferior dealer would do 
better to purchase it, damaged as it is, than resort to the villanous 
adulterations made up of quassia and other trashy ingredients, which 
too often form a substitute for hops in this land of hops—whether 
they are the growth of Worcestershire, Nottinghamshire, Herefordshire, 
Kent, Sussex, or exquisite Farnham.* 

Well! the first ** keel or kiln” being achieved, the picking goes on; 
and another kiln, and another is completed, wnitil the hops are all 
exhausted, and the hop-garden, instead of presenting its late luxuriant 
show of garlanded poles, and the happy mon of the pickers in their 
motley groups—now presents a flat, naked space, covered with the 
brown haulm, or discarded stems of the hop-plants, which have been 
stripped of their blossoms. These stems are raked up and taken away 
for litter or fuel, and the poles are piled up in circular heaps, the 
tops all meeting in a point, and the lower ends protruding, so as to 
give the piles, or heaps of piles, the appearance of so many tents. 
The hop-grower considers himself we Hl paid if he gets six pounds per 
hundredweight—he will not ‘sneeze’? on occasions at five: he will 
grin from now till next year with satisfaction should he net seven 
pounds ; and if you ask him what was the maximum price during the 
war he will tell you, ** As high, bless you, as twenty pound !”’ “But, 
then, mark! the hop was at the war period less generally cultivated 
than it has agree subsequently. The amount of produce per acre of 
course varies Bre atly, acc ording yr to “1 quality, superior or 1! erior. ot 
the soil, and ie according to the season, What think you of six- 
teen hundredweight, my honest friends of the ‘* Weald ? Will vou 

erumble at this ? , 


ckets” are from 110s. to 150s. per ewt., those of the 


* When Farnham * px 
72s. to 82s.; Mid Kent, 83s. to 120s.; East Kent, 88s. to 


Weald of Kent are at 


120s.; Sussex, at 70s. to 7Ss.; such is the relative value of the kinds quoted; and 
these prices are moderate. 
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Such then is the close of the hop-picking. The motley groups have 
passed away, happy in their pay. They have challenged of the ‘* tal- 
lyman”’ the price of their ** bushels :”" let them take care they don't 
spend all their earnings in the glee of their hearts, almost as soon as 
they have gained it, and before the stain of the hop-flowers has worn 
off from their fingers. 

The flower, by the by, stains the hand in picking, much as the 
walnut does. Never mind! to make up for this, the smell of the blos- 
soms is most salubrious, and a genuine Katterfelto would tell you, if 
he catalogued it amongst his nostrums, that it was good for ** head, 
blood, and chest,’”’—so, indeed, it is accounted in the hop districts. 

The ** tag, rag, and bobtail,” of London importations having now 
vanished from the scene, the farmer calls together that portion of the 
pickers which consists of his own farming-men—their wives, daugh- 
ters, and families. See the honest clodhoppers with spick span-new 
ereen-coloured smock-frocks (such is generally the hue of this rustie 
livery i in the part of Kent which we have in view), new * cor luroys,’ 
half-boots (for the hop- harvest always regenerates the peasaut’s ward- 
robe, just as her majesty’s birthday does that of the postmen), and rough 
antizossamer” hats—see them throng to the master’s hearth. Away they 
heel-and-toe it to the sound of the tiddle, and pan-pipe, and oboe, and 
‘‘all sorts” of village minstrelsy. Heartily they laugh as they toss 
down mugs-full to the health of ‘ Measter” and success to his hop- 

market. 

The fiddle squeaks away, and the girls langh and bounce down the 
middle and ‘ oop agin,” ‘with hearty boys of Kent, while overhead 
hangs that mysterious “ Bough” — (quite sibyline) — the “ Lucky 
Bough,” as an auspicious talisman of cood luck to master and man. 
Happy is the girl or lad who ts fortunate enough during * the picking” 
to light on a ** Lucky Bough!” It is characterized by all its leaves 
and flowers orowing ‘only on one side of the stem, and just as if they 
had been all twisted in this peculiar position, It is not of frequent 
occurrence, and the individual who finds it is considered * lucky,” and 
the hearth over which it hangs is sacred. 

Such is the lowly as happy superstition of the ** Lucky Bough!” 
There ithangs! fair and fragrant, no less than auspicious, over the heads 
of those jolly clodpoles and. their bright-eyed partners ; the fiddle is 
put on still severer duty as the heat of the dance now waxes warmer— 
it would do you good ‘to hear their hobnails clatter on the floor! It 
would do you g eood, too, to hear the cans clatter, and the mugs jingle, 
and master and man chuckle over happy recitals of the ‘ eathe ring” 
well “got in.” It would do you good to join the hop- -harvest- home 
(we wish it was more universally kept than it is!) and worship the 


“ Lucky Bough.” 
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THE TWO HEADS: 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA. 


J am the second son of a gentleman of ancient descent but moderate 
fortune, in one of the northern statesof Germany. My father, a man 
of high and honourable feeling, resolved that as his means would not 
allow him to provide adequately for all of his four sons, the younger 
ones should endeavour to carve out fortune for themselves, rather than 
pass their lives in the useless and often painful position of cadets de 
famille, He was esteemed by the sovereign of his country, and he 
trusted that with the aid of some interest and a good education, his 
children might rise high in the professions they should adopt. From 
an early age, therefore, one of my brothers was destined to the army, 
another to the church, and I, myself, was to become a lawyer. 

However good my father’s intentions undoubtedly were, he com- 
mitted an error of judgment when he allotted to me the dry and 
steril study of the law, which was in every way unsuited to my cha- 
racter and disposition, Of a highly nervous and excitable tempera- 
ment, it was painful, and almost impossible for me to fix my mind and 
attention on any thing that did not in some degree appeal to or cap- 
tivate my imagination, Even in my boyish days, and in my inter- 
course with lads of my own age, a tendenc y to the fantastic and ideal, 
and distaste for the more solid and material affairs of life revealed 
themselves in an unusual degree, and were unfortunately pampered 
by free access to a style of reading that should have been carefully 
withheld from me. 

1 had a maiden aunt who resided at my father’s, a most determined 
reader of fiction, and who, pleased to discover a kindred taste in me, 
willingly supplied me with the kind of literature in which she de- 
lighted. The wildest and most fantastic creations of the German 
school were hourly in my hand, and I would remain whole days, filling 
my mind to repletion with this unwholesome food, till I attained 
such a pitch of excitement, that the hours allotted to sleep were passed 
in uneasy and dream-broken slumbers, or in tossing to and fro on my 
feverish bed, and rec ‘apitulating the horrors and wild fancies I had 
read of in the day. 

At college my silent and unsociable disposition caused me to be 
little sought after by other students, whom J, in my turn, gladly 
avoided, devi ting to solitude and the perusal of my favourite authors, 
all the time I was not compelled to give to study. Even now the 
pleasantest hours I can call to mind are those spent in the green- 
woods that surround the university town of C . Many were the 





long summer afternoons I passed under their shade, absorbed in my 
books; and when my temples ached, and my brain grew dizzy with 
the excitement the latter occasioned, I would bury my face in the 
thick grass, and as though reflected on a black and shining mirror, 
scenes and figures surpassing the wildest dreams of Callot and Hoti- 
mann, clided before my distempered vision. 

My vacations I usually spent at a country-house belonging to my 
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father, which to me offered a peculiar charm, from its bizarre and an- 
tique construction, and still more from the thousand tales and super- 
stitions that existed concerning it, and which it was my delight to 
collect from the neighbouring peasants, and from one or two old do- 
mestics, who had grown eray in the service of the family. 

The outside of this mansion had been carefully prese ‘rved in all its 
picturesque rudeness, but the interior had undergone numerous 
changes suggested by i increase of luxury, and was as comfortable as a 
more modern dwelling could have been. One room, however, had 
been in no way altered since its first construction. It wasa spacious 

apartment, of greater length than width, roofed and wainscotted with 
black oak. Its original destination was that of a picture-gallery, and 
to this use it had always been applied. Panels three or four feet in 
width were left pli ‘in, and filled up with pictures, between which were 
carved devices of the most strange and fanciful nature. Fauns and 
satyrs, grim-looking helmeted heads, fabulous animals, and chimeras 
of all kinds, were pl: aced round the spaces occupied by the pictures, 
which latter were, for the most part, family portraits. 

This gallery, which was seldom visited, except by some dust-de- 
testing menial, was my favourite haunt. There was one picture that 
attracted my partic ‘ularattention. It represented a lady in an eastern 
costume, holding in her hand a large open fan, on which was depicted 
a combat between Moorish and ‘Christian cavaliers, minutely and 
beautifully painted. The lady’s face was of exceeding loveliness, and 
bore the impress of stormy passions and much suffering 

There was a story connected with this picture ame 4 one of my an- 
cestors who had gone to aid the Spaniards in their wars against the 
infidel. 

He had been taken prisoner, so ran the legend, and escaped by the 
assistance of the daughter of a Moorish prince. Before they had got 
far from the fortress in which he had been confined, they were met ‘by 
the lady’s father. A struggle ensued, and the Christian being un- 
armed, was about to be overcome, when ‘his mistress supplied him with 
a poniard, which a moment later was reddened in her father’s blood. 
The escape was effected, but the lady died of remorse a year after- 
wards. 

Before this picture I used to pass hours, lying on an old settee, book 
in hand, and occasionally suspending my reading to gaze on that 
beautiful face, in which fierce passion and deep remorse were so 
strangely biended. 

I cannot define the feeling which the contemplation of this painting 
occasioned me. Had the picture had a living original, I doubt not 1 
should have become passionately enamoured of her, so great was the 
fascination which those deep, sad, and yet fierce eyes exercised over 
me. If, however, | remained in the gallery after dusk, my admiration 
was exchanged for a superstitious terror, and I would hasten trem- 
bling away, hardly daring to turn my back to the picture lest it should 
leave its frame and follow me. 

Habits and reveries of the nature I have sketched, were, as may be 
supposed, by no means favourable to serious study, and sn scarce know 

how it was, and at what rare intervals [ succeeded in gaining a 
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suflicient knowledge of the law to be admitted to practise as a bar- 
rister. 

A year passed away, and found me but little changed or improved 
in the weaker points of my character. On the few occasions on which 
I was employed during that space of time, I managed to acquit my- 
self to lerably, but without ¢ ceiving any indications of talent; and it 
was owing to family inte rest, and not to merit of my own, that at an 
unusually early age I was appointed public prosecutor at the criminal 
court of a small provincial town. 

Somewhat roused by my new appointment, it was with a feeling 
more like ardour in my profession than any thing | had yet felt, that 
i entered the court on the opening day of the assizes. 

‘The first and only important case that came on for trial, was that of 
a murder committed on a traveller, and of which an inhabitant of 
neighbouring village was accused. I opened the prosecution in a 
tame speech, amounting to no more than a tolerably plain statement of 
the facts. The evidence was gone through, and it was late in the day 
when it again came to my turn to address the court. But PT was now 
ina very different frame of mind from that in which I had first 
spoken. 

As the proceedings s had advanced, my interest in them, and a feel- 
ing of partisanship against the prisoner, of which I was myself un- 
conscious, had rapidly increased. 1 had also become irritated by the 
badverine cross-examination which the counsel for the defence had 
made some of my witnesses submit to. It was with a flushed brow 
and almost unintelligible volubility of diction, that I began speaking 
for the second time. As Tp rroceeded, however, my utterance became 
less rapid, my ideas more collected. 1 felt that I was eloquent, and 
that feeling made me more so. I] was listened to with the deepest at- 
tention, and when I wound up an energetic and powerful speech, by a 
forcible appeal to the j justice of my country, and a tremendous denun- 
ciation of the murderer’s crime, a loud buzz of applause burst from 
the hitherto breathless audience. 

As I glanced round the court, and drank in the admiration ex- 
pressed on every countenance, my eyes met those of the yoronnan. 
The revulsion of feeling was instant, from the pride of triumph to the 
dejection of compassion and remorse. 

The accused was a man who had been a soldier from his childhood, 
and had left the service only a few months before the commission of 
the crime for which he was now arraigned. He was about fifty years 
of age, and possessed of one of those marked, stern countenances that 
artists willingly choose for models when desirous of depicting the beau 
ideal of a veteran soldier. His thick, black mustaches, in which a few 
lines of gray were perceptible, added to the military turn of his fea- 
tures, but took away nothing from the frankness expressed in his 
bronzed, open countenance, and clear gray eyes, that were now fixed 
upon me with an expression of reproach ‘and proud contempt, that 
seemed to say as plainly as looks could speak, 

‘ Well done! you have sacrificed an innocent man to the empty 
triumph of a moment.” 

Isank back upon my chair. Conviction of the prisoner's inno- 
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cence replaced the virulence which had so recently animated me. 
That man, I thought, cannot be a murderer. 1 was scarcely con- 
scious of what passed around me till I heard the word * Guilty” pro- 
nounced, and the next moment sentence of death was passed. 

Involuntarily my eyes turned towards the condemned man, as he 
was being led away from the bar at which he had stood. 

“T shall die innocent,” said he, ‘*may my blood be at the door of 
those who caused it to flow.’ 

And his eyes were fixed upon me as he said it, 

] shuddered, and the alteration of my countenance must have been 
very perceptible, for two persons stepped forward to support me, as 
though Thad been about to faint. A glass of water was brought, and 
Ina few minutes Twas able to leave the court. My agitation was 
attributed to fatigue and the heat of the crowded hall. 

The two days following the trial I passed in a state of indescribable 
agitation, My tirst care was to go attentively over all the depositions 
in the hopes of finding something that ‘ould convince me of the eul- 
prit's guilt. 

But the contrary effect was produced: the evidence against him, 
although strong, was entirely circumstantial. There existed a doubt; 
and prepossessed as IT now was in favour of the accused, the more I 
pored over the proceedings, the more I became convinced of his in- 
nocence. 

Two days elapsed 1 in these investigations. On the fourth the sen- 
tence was tobe putin force. Hastening to the executive authorities, I 
declared to them my doubts, or rather my conviction that the man was 
innocent, and besought them to delay his punishment, that | might 
have time to repair to the capital, and use all my efforts to obtain a 
remission or commutation of the sentence. 

My request was refused. The man had been found guilty. Several 
murders had recently taken place in that province; an example was 
wanted, and the law must take its course. My repeated entreaties, 
and wild, hurried manner, excited surprise, but produced no other 
effect. 

It was late on the evening preceding the execution, before I became 
convinced that all my efforts were vain. 1 ordered post-horses to be 
at my door at daybreak, for I could not bear to remain at N. while 
the execution took place. 

It was about noon when I drove into a town some twenty leagues off. 
As the carriage arrived in a large, open square, its progress was impede “dd 
by a dense ‘crowd of persons, apparently assembled to witness some 
spectacie, and whose numbers increased so rapidly, that before the 
postilion could make up his mind whether to turn back, or endeavour 
to push through the mob, we found ourselves wedged in among carts 
and pedestrians, in a manner that made it impossible to move either 
backwards or forwards. 

Absorbed in painful thoughts I had at first not noticed the stoppage, 
but, at last looking through the window, I saw the cause of the assem- 
blage that barred our passage. In the centre of the square a scaflold 
was erected, on which three men dressed in coarse black habiliments, 
and one of them with a broad, bright sword in his hand, were standing 
round a block. 
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An execution was about to take place. Scarcely had I observed 
these preparations when four persons ascended the scaftold. Two of 
them were priests, but in one of the others [ recognised to my horror 
the unfortunate man of whose unjust condemnation I considered my- 
self the principal cause. The headsman at N. had been seized with 
sudden illness, and as there was an execution to take place at the 
town in which I now found myself, the prisoner had been transferred 
thither. Of this arrangement I had not been made aware. 

I called to the postilion to drive on. He endeavoured to do so; but 
it was impossible. 

At this instant, and while my eyes were fixed, as by a species of 
fascination upon the scaffold, one of the prisoners knelt down, the ex- 
ecutioner’s sword flashed in the sunbeams, and the next moment an 
assistant held up a human head. The blood was streaming from the 
severed arteries, and some of it had splashed upon the pale face, and 
dripped from the long mustache, while the as yet unclosed eyes seemed 
fixed upon me, with the same expression they had worn on the day of 
the trial. 

My head swam and my senses left me. When they returned, I 
found myself lying in bed at an hotel, with a physician standing over 
me, administering restoratives. 

A violent fever was the consequence of the agitation and excitement 
I had gone through; and, although I at lencth recovered, there re- 
mained a depression of spirits, which from its long duration excited the 
alarm of my friends. My nights were terrible. I scarcely dared to 
sleep, for in my dreams I was perpetually haunted by the features of 
him whom I considered my victim. 

Night after night was the scene of the execution present to me in my 
feverish slumbers. Even when not sleeping, but in a sort of doubiful state 
between slumber and wakefulness, the most horrible visions passed be- 
fore me. The same pale, blood-stained visage would peer out at me 
from behind the furniture of my room, hover in the air above my head, 

and even place itself in frig htful proximity upon my very pillow. My 
friends, and especially a kind-hearted and skilful physician, who was 
a near connexion of iny family, tried every means to rid me of these 
hallucinations. I was persuaded to travel, and to take share in amuse- 
ments of all kinds; but although change of scene and pleasures at 
first produced a beneficial effect, the improvement was only tem- 
porary. 

A circumstance at length occurred, which gave those who interested 
themselves in me, the strongest hopes of my recovering a healthy tone 
of mind. 

I became deeply attached to a young lady of good family and 
great personal attractions. The medical man, who with friendly zeal 
had studied my case, and meditated on all the remedies most likely to 
benefit me, declared that marriage was of all means that in which most 
hope mi; rht be placed. The obligations of a married life, the new ob- 
jects of interest it would offer, and duties it would impose upon me as 
a husband and father, were, ‘he sanguinely trusted, almost certain to 
produce a beneficial change. 

The passion with w hich Cecilia von S. had inspired me was not unre- 
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quited by her, and nothing remained but to obtain the consent of her 
family. 

She was an only daughter, and in order to induce her parents, who 
were wealthy, to receive my suit favourably, my father, with the full 
concurrence of my brothers, ensured me greater advantages than he 
could give-to all his children. Among other things he made over to 
me the country-house, that I have already had occasion to mention. 

The necessary delays were abridged as much as possible, and the 
marriage solemnized in the capital, where several weeks passed in a 
round of pleasures and amusements, and my friends observed with 
delight that the predictions of my medical adviser seemed fully real- 
ized. ‘The harassing nervous fancies that had hitherto rendered my 
existence burdensome left me, my spirits improved, and while the un- 
pleasant recollections of the past became dim and faint, the future 
presented itself to my view with an unclouded horizon. 

My marriage had taken place in early spring, and at the beginning 
of May I set out with my bride for the country-house, the gift of my 
father, at which we intended to pass the summer. The curious archi- 
tecture of the building excited my wife’s admiration, and the day fol- 
lowing our arrival, I accompanied her over the house, which she was 
desirous of inspecting in its minutest details. 

From some unaccountable feeling, perhaps a presentiment, I felt 
unwilling to visit the picture-gallery that had been the favourite resort 
of my more youthful days, Its old worm-eaten door, however, attracted 
her attention, and as I had no reason to assign for refusing to open it, 
I sent for the key and we entered the apartment. 

Nothing had been changed in the arrangement of the room during 
the four years that had elapsed since I last visited it. Probably no 
one had ever entered it during that space of time. 1 thought I recog- 
nised the same cobwebs hanging about the wainscotting, and felt 
certain of the identity of one or two venerable spiders, who, seated 
pompously in the centre of their webs, seeined to greet me as an old 
acquaintance, I scarcely heard Cecilia’s exclamations of delight at the 
picturesque aspect of the apartment, and answered I know not how to 
her questions concerning the grim-looking warriors, and hooped and 
powdered dames that decorated the walls. 

At length we arrived opposite the portrait of the Moorish lady, and 
something of my old superstitious feelings came over me as we stopped 
before it. There hung the picture, the object of my boyish admiration 
and terror, the same half demon half Magdalen look upon the features, 
the same fascinating gaze in the deep dark eyes that again fixed mine 
beyond the power “of withdrawal. My wife repeated her questions 
concerning this picture several times without obtaining an answer, 
and at last, surprised at my silence, and at the revery in which I 
appeared plunged, gazed earnestly in my face, and called me by my 
name. 

‘** Rudolph!” cried she. 

I started, and as though the spell were broken, I turned my eyes 
from the gray old picture to her bright and blooming countenance. 
But what strange idea flashed across me at that moment ? Was it 
Cecilia’s portrait I had been gazing on? ‘The features were the same, 
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332 The Two Heads. 
the same eyes, the same oval beautiful face, the same straight, Grecian 
nose, and full pouting lips. All was identical. | Even the earnest ex- 
pression of my Cecilia’s countenance was a softened resemblance of 
the more marked and less pleasing one worn by the portrait. I felt a 
strange, overpowering sensation in my head. — It was as though a hot 
hand were pressed upon my brain. Feigning a sudden indisposition 
I hurried my wife from the gallery 

During the remainder of the day I was in a high fever, and I felt all 
my former malady returning with redoubled violence. Cecilia was 
greatly alarmed, and insisted upon sending for a physician, who pre« 
scribed a sedative, which I drank, although fully convinced it would 
be of noavail. But that night, how horrible was that ‘night! The 
Opiate gave me sleep, but sleep a thousand times more faticuing than 
wakefulness. The most frightful visions hovered round my pillow, 
and conspicuous among them all was that ghastly, blood-dripping 
head, as it had appeared to me when held up by the executioner. The 
Moorish princess, or my wife in an oriental carb, one of them, or both, 
I knew not, so horribly ‘confused was the dream, would pass before me 
with pale and menacing countenance, and seizing in their arms the 
gory head that grinned and chattered in exultation at my terrors, 
danced and waltzed around me in horrible reve ‘ry. Thrice welcome 
was the dawn that at length appeared. But it brought little relief. 
The state of feverish agitation was succeeded by a depres sion of spirits 
thatcrushed me to the very earth, and to which the efforts of my atlec- 
tionate wife, who did her utmost to cheer me, brought no alleviation, 
Towards evening the fever returned, my temples burned, and my pulse 
beat with hammer-like violence. Dreading a repetition of the preced- 
ing night's tortures, I resolved to remain up late, in hopes that a Jong 
vigil might procure me sounder sleep. Cecilia wished to remain with 
me, but I insisted upon her retiring to rest. 

Scarcely had she done so, when I felt an irresistible impulse to 
visit the picture-gallery. I could not assign to myself a reason for this 
feeling, which was accompanied by an indefinite sensation of terror. 
It seemed as though some invisible power drew me against my will to 
a crisis 1 would eladly have avoided. I paced up and down for some 
time, struggling against the feeling, but at length seizing a light I hur- 
ried from the room. 

A damp chill came over me as I pushed back the creaking door and 
entered the old gallery. The feeble light of the taper I was carrying 
glanced and flickered over the carved w ainscotting, black and shining 
from age. Hastening on with rapid step, I paused before the portrait 
of the Moorish lady, but as far from it as the Opposite wall would 
allow. Gazing earnestly at the painting, I again sought the resem- 
blance to Cecilia that had so forcibly struck and affected me on the 
preceding day. But the head of the portrait had disappear ed! ‘The 
body and dress were there; the slender form, the snow-white fingers 
laden with jewels, the rich robe, the painted fan, all were in their 
places. Only the head was wanting. ' 

I passed my hand before my eyes, doubting whether I saw aright, 
and again looked at the portrait. Across the dark hazy space where 
the head had been, a something appeared to be flitting, some mysterious 
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change to be going on. At length the features of a human face were 
faintly shadowed out, became stronger, took light, shade, and colour. 
I remained breathless, watching the strange appearance. But that 
was no woman’s face. It became more vividly distinct. Horror and 
madness! The head I had beheld upon the scaffold, the grim and 
blood-stained features of my victim were before me, the glazed wide 
open eves glaring rev engefully upon me. The light dropped from my 
hand, and uttering a shriek of despair I fell senseless to the ground. 

I know not how long I remained in this state. When ] recovered, 
all was dark around me, and I felt cold, very cold, but my brain burned 
like fire. I left the gallery, and moving like an automaton, for my 
thoughts were far too confused to direct iny steps, sought my bed- 
room. 

Two wax-lights were burning upon the table, but partially illumi- 

nating the apartment, which was large and lofty. 1 threw myself upon 
a chair, and leaning my head upon my hands endeavoured, but in vain, 
to collect my ideas, and check the violent throbbings that seemed 
to split my very skull asunder. I might have been some minutes 
in this attitude, when I wasstartled bya rustling i in the direction of the 
bed. I looked up. The heavy purple curtains were drawn nearly 
together, but between them was an opening a few inches wide, behind 
which I saw something moving. I fixed the object, and pushing away 
the light that dazzled my eyes, gazed intently into the dusky space 
behind the drapery. Did I see e aright? Again that ghastly face was 
before me! 

Frantic I started up, and seizing one of the heavy bronze candle- 
sticks hurled it with the strength of a desperate man at the vision that 
thus persecuted me. There was a faint cry. I rushed towards the 
bed and tore asunder the curtains. Oh, God! the sight I there be- 
held! My adored wife expiring, murdered by my hand. A stream of 
blood flowed from her temple. One gentle sich, one mild forgiving 
look, and my Cecilia was a corpse. 

A long blank succeeded. When I awoke as from a deep sleep to 
the torture of memory and remorse [ was in the madhouse, whence I 
now write. My first sane interval was but short. — It has been suc- 
ceeded by others, during which my family visit me, and do all in their 
power to sooth and consele. jut my lucid moments are too rare and 

uncertain in their duration to render it advisable to remove me even for 
a space trom this dreary abode. During my periods of insanity I have 
no consciousness; they pass as long nights of heavy and unrefreshing 
sleep, and I awake from them weak and exhausted, as by severe illness. 
That one may arrive from which there shall be no awakening is my 
constant prayer to that Being in whom I place my trust. May it ple ase 
Him soon to bestow upon me the repose that would be the greatest of 
all boons, that repose which is unbroken in this life, the deep and dream- 
less slumber of death. 
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ELLISTONIANA. 
BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 


No. VII. 


PLAYING TO THE BOXES, 


Every performer whose ambition may occasionally have led him to 
attempt to shine for a few nights as a theatrical Star, must in the pro- 
gress of his astral excursions “have been exposed to many similarly lu- 
dicrous incidents as those now about to be related, and could beat tes- 
timony to the frequency of their occurrence. 

In the full tide and zenith of Elliston’s popularity during his first 
engagement at Drury Lane theatre, he one morning received an offer 
from a country manager, till then unknown to him, to star it for a few 
nights at a theatre in a somewhat remote part, on highly liberal sharing 
terms. The close of Drury Lane for the summer season, giving our 
great actor a congé for a few months, he resolved to embrace the offer, 
but having no acquaintance in the scene of action, nor indeed knowing 
any thing “about the place, he applied to a city friend, who had an ex- 
tensive connexion in that locality, to furnish him with a letter of intro- 
duction to its principal resident. Procuring the desired credentials, 
the performer secured a seat in one of the long stages which then 
passed through the town to which he was bound. 

As all the parties to this anecdote with the exception of the - 
median himself, are, it is believed, now living, the narrator will, 
avoid personality, take the liberty of shadowing both persons ee 
place, under feigned names; the reader will therefore be good enough 
to suppose the manager is a Mr. Truncheon, the town in question 
Little Grassington, and the great proprietor of the place, the actor’s 
patron in this instance, as Squire Ramsbottom. 

There was but one house of public entertainment at that time in 
Little Grassington, it could scarcely be called an inn, but was rather a 
roadside alehouse, rejoicing in the sien of the Eight Bells; here, 
Elliston and his luggage were duly deposited. Partaking of such 
humble refreshment as the house afforded, the comedian after making 
his toilet, in which he was always very particular, set out to secure the 
interest of the great man of the town, by delivering his letter of intro- 
duction in person, calculating on a bespeah for his benefit at least. 

Arriving at the squire’s residence—the principal mansion in Little 
Grassington—our actor pompously sent in his card through the obse- 
quious footman, who was much struck with his distinguished appear- 
ance ; he was instantly ushered into the presence of “the squire, his 
lady, Mrs. Ramsbottom, and their two fair daughters, the Misses Rosa 
and Lelien. Being completely on his best behaviour, our actor's pre- 
possessing person and manners made an instant impression in his 
favour, the squire was delighted, his lady charmed, while the young 
ladies were in perfect ecstasies, 

A seryant was despatched at once to the Eight Bells for Elliston’s 
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luggage, for the goodnatured squire insisted on our comedian making 
Ramsbottom Lodge his head-quarters during his stay in Little Grass- 
ington. 

The actor passed a delightful day, the dinner was excellent, the 
squire’s Madeira capital ; he drank ‘with his host, complimented his 
hostess, accompanied the young ladies with bis voice in their efforts at 
the piano, and won the hearts of all the servants with sundry confi- 
dential sly nods and winks, and various funny stories. 

It was determined that the whole of the squire’s establishment should 
support our hero’s début. The squire himself, with his family and 
some relations engaging to fill the stage-box, which was to be secured 
for the purpose. Wonders were expected—thus passed the first 
day. 

The following morning, was that of the night when it had been set- 
tled the actor was to make his frst appearance, and astonish the inha- 
bitants of the good town of Little Grassington ; he therefore prepared 
to visit the theatre, knowing a rehearsal would necessarily be called. 
Promising the squire to return in time to dinner he proceeded to seek 
out Mr. ‘Truncheon. 

It was with some difliculty that he at length found his way to this 
functionary’s temple of Thespis, which was situated i ina by- street at the 
back of the town. It was a barnlike-looking structure, the little that 
could be seen of it, was very dirty and uninviting, and was as unlike 
what might have been expected as possible. The whole fabric, from its 
irregular formation, and the singular way in which it seemed to be 
stuck, as it were, in the midst of the surrounding houses, had very much 
the appearance of having been abstracted, bit by bit, and from time to 
time, from its different neighbours. ‘Theatres have not unfrequently 
stolen into existence in this manner. 

Inquiring the way to the stage-door, the comedian was directed 
through a muddy and ill-savoured alley, running down one side of the 
building, which conducted him to a sort of st: ible-yard behind, here a 
ladder aflorded access to a kind of loft-door—this was the stage-door. 
At the risk of breaking his neck, the comedian clambered up this 
ladder: inquiring for the manager, that important person instantly 
presented himself. He was a tall, gaunt, hungry-looking individual, 
so hollow-eyed and wobegone, vot he, who drew King Priam’s cur- 
tains in the dead of night could have presented a less inviting appear- 
ance. He would have needed no pinching in, aptly to have personated 
the starved apothecary, Lampedo, in the ‘* Honeymoon,” or even 
Slender, Shadow, or Jeremiah Thin. 

An abundance of very deferential bows followed Elliston’s consequen- 
tial announcement of himself; he was most respectfully greeted by the 
manager, who expressed the greatest delight at his appearance, and 
immediately produced a bill, in which the future great lessee of Drury 
saw himself announced to perform the part of Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark, that very evening—his name being printed in capitals, so large, 
as to fill up nearly half “the bill. 

“T have called a rehearsal of the play, sir,” said the manager ; 

“‘every thing is ready—Little Grassington is all excitement—we shall 
have a brilliant house. Will you do me the honour to step on the 
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stage, and we will run through the play—take care how you come— 
there is a large hole in the boards there.” 

The interior of the theatre was in such a state of darkness, that it 
was impossible to make out much of its shape or condition. It ap- 
peared from the stage, however, as far as our star could distinguish, 
that it was not very prepossessing, it looked both dirty and dilapidated. 
A number of ill-dressed persons of either sex, forming the corps fe 
matique of the Theatre ural, Little Grassington, were assembled 
the prompt wing, to whom the manager, with much solemnity, iain: 
duced Elliston. 

‘‘T hope,” said our hero, examining the only stage-box, which, as 
before mentioned, his new friends the Ramsbottoms, had signified their 
intention of taking, and which the prompter had pointed out to him, 
*] hope, Mr. Truncheon, you will have some of those cobwebs, I see 
there swept down,’ 

“ Every thing shall be quite right and fly to-nzght, sir, depend on 
it,”” answered Mr. Truncheon, bowing. 

The rehearsal commenced—the rovalty of Deamark, consisting of 
the Aing and Queen, with the chamberlain, old Polonius, were duly 
present ; there was, however, no court. Elliston remarked this to the 
manacer. 

‘*€] shall cloak the court, sir,” said the manager, ‘* always cloak the 
supers here.””* 

Elliston took this assurance in its literal sense, ‘it being a thea- 
trical technicality with which he was not then acquainted, and was 
satisfied. 

‘I hope too,” continued he, “ this is not intended to be the scene 
—this cottage interior does not at all look like the royal halls 
Elsinore. 

‘It shall be all right at night, sir,” rejoined the manager. 

In the subsequent plattorm-scene, Mr. Truncheon beceed to stand 
up for the Ghost. 

‘Where is the gentleman who is to play the Ghost?” inquired 
Elliston. ‘* Why does he not attend the rehearsal ?”’ 

** It shall be all right—the Ghost shall walk at night, sir, depend on 
it,”’ said the manager. 

As the rehearsal proceeded, the prompter was obliged to read for 
(ruildenstern and the Second Player. 

“ How is this?” inquired Elliston, waxing wrath. 

‘The Second Player will be doubled at night, sir,” said the ma- 
nager, *fand Guildenstern will be all right.” 

‘Really your company are very remiss in their attendance this 
morning,” said Elliston: “ I fear you are not strict enough.” 

“Tt will be all right at night, sir, be assured,” again reiterated the 
manager, 





* To cloak a part is where the manager, prompter, or other official person goes 
on enveloped in a large cloak, for any unimportant part, for which there may 
happen to be no representative. An ingenious country manager has been 
known to fo on, in a heavy play . for half the dramatis persone by this curious eX- 
pedient. 
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“‘T hope it will, sir,” rejoined our actor, rather grandly, ‘for the 
sake of the very distinguished persons who intend to patronize my 
performance ; but really, I must say, that I never saw a rehearsal 
conducted in a more slovenly manner; there has not been a single 
property, nor have your scene-shifters in any one instance put on the 
right pair of flats.” 

* Every thing will be correct at night, sir,” said the manager. 

The rehearsal then proceeded till it came to the churchyard-scene, 
when Mr. Truncheon read for the First Gravediyger. 

** Hallo!” said Elliston, ‘* reading again! Where’s the First 
Gravedigger ?” 

*« Gone after the skull, sir,” said the manager. 

“Oh! in that case, dig away,” replied Elliston. 

The skull was supposed, as indeed almost every thing else had 
been. 

It now came to the last scene; the manager, who again stood up for 
Osric, apologised for the absence of the foils, as they had not arrived 
from the tinman, but pledged his word, they would be all right at 
night. 

Elliston therefore went very amiably through the fencing-scene 
with the gentleman who was to play Laertes, both of them making 
the passes, thrusting, parrying, carte and tierce, with their hands. 

The rehearsal now ended, and with the exception of the singing being 
left out by particular desire of the manager's wife, who was to play 
Ophelia, and who only hummed the tunes, every thing really promised, 
as Mr. Truncheon had said, to be all right at night. 

With many serious injunctions touching the stage-box, the proper- 
ties, &c., our actor then departed for the Lodge, where his distin- 
guished friends with their relatives, the Clutterbucks, who were 
invited for the purpose, were anxiously waiting his arrival to dine. 

In proper time in the evening, after much bustle of preparation, the 
whole of the party proceeded in the squire’s own carriage, and an 
additional one borrowed for that night only, to the theatre. The squire, 
Mrs. Ramsbottom, Miss Rosa, Miss Lilien, and their cousins, the 
Clutterbucks, were soon installed in the stage-box; all the servants, 
from the butler downwards were in the pit, anda great many of the 
squire’s tenants had congregated in the gallery. 

The music was rung in—but what an orchestra! To our hero’s 
horror, there was only one fiddler, who acted as leader, a lad who 
played the pandean pipes, and beat the big drum at the same time, 
supplied the place of two other musicians; while a gentleman with a 
French horn, whom Elliston shrewdly suspected he recognised as the 
individual officiating as postilion at the Eight Bells, and who had 
no doubt been expressly engaged to perform the various requisite 
** flourish of trumpets,” completed the band. 

The house was extremely crowded, all the rank, fashion, and beauty 
of Little Grassington was present. ‘The curtain drew up and our 
Prince of Denmark appeared, dressed with great care in the graceful 
costume of black velvet, first introduced by John Philip Kemble, and 
ill replaced by some subsequent barbarous attempts at a more correct 
style of dress by would-be costumiers. His appearance was hailed 
with repeated rounds of applause, which he acknowledged by a profu- 
July.—voL, LXV, NO. CCLXXI. | z 
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sion of his most graceful bows, and the usual touching application of 
the right hand to the left breast, so beautifully symbolical of theatrical 
heartfelt gratitude. 

The play proceeded ; but what was our actor's astonishment, when, 
on being addressed by the usurping Claudius, he turned round and 
found, though assured it would be “all right at night,” that the ma- 
jesty of Denmark was assembled in the identical rustic cottage he had 
reprobated so strongly in the morning, and that the whole court of 
Elsinore was comprised in the person of Mr. Truncheon, who was 
spreading himself out 1 in a very suspicious cloak and beaver. 

‘How is this, sir?” whispered Elliston, aside, rather angrily. 
‘¢ Where are the supers ?” 

‘I’m cloaking them, sir,” said the imperturbable Mr. Truncheon ; 
“T told you I should cloak them—we shall manage very well—beauti- 
ful house, sir!” 

Elliston cast an imploring look towards the stage-box; the bland 
and condescending regard of the squire, Mrs. Ramsbottom’s gracious 
and encouraging looks, and the fascinating smiles of the Misses Rosa 
and Lilien, with the plaudits of the Clutterbucks, completely reassured 
him, and the whole scene went off with great éclat, much aided by the 
spirited flourishes of the French horn in the orchestra. 

In the subsequent platform scene, our star had made himself up for 
the first of his great effects ; his attitude and look of astonishment 
when he encounters the ghost; the awful moment came—the “ buried 
Majesty of Denmark” entered. Elliston gave the usual start, though 
he did not, like Garrick, disarrange his wig! 

‘Angels and Ministers of Grace defend us!” he exclaimed, with 
well-feigned terror; suddenly breaking off with—*‘Curse me if it 
isn't Truncheon again!” recognising that worthy in the character of 
the Ghost, armed with a helmet and breastplate, in the first of which 
our Danish prince thought he recognised the dish-cover that had kept 
his kidneys warm at the Eight Bells, while the latter bore a striking 
resemblance to a tin dripping-pan he had caught a glimpse of when 
passing the kitchen of the same respectable auberge. 

It was some time ere he could recover from his astonishment! the 
natural look of surprise this discovery involuntarily occasioned was 
mistaken by the audience for prodigious fine acting, and thunders of 
applause followed. 

‘**Confound it, Mr. Truncheon,” muttered Elliston, aside, chagrined 
to the last degree, “you here again! this is really too bad! Where is 
the gentleman that ought to have played the Ghost ?” 

“He was taken very ill, sir, with the toothach, and was obliged to 
give up the Ghost,” said the manager, very composedly. “You hear 
how satisfied the audience are at the change—-a brilliant first account, 
sir, every part crowded.’ 

Elliston again cast a deprecating glance at the staze-box—kind 
expressions of encouragement, and warm glances of admiration beamed 
from the Ramsbottoms, and the play proceeded smoothly enough till 
the well-known scene of the Recorders with Guildenstern, when the 
ubiquitous manager again presented himself. 

‘* Zounds !” crowled the enraged star, ‘‘ you, Guildenstern, too? 
Why, confound it, if you are not half your company !” 
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‘*T have got another dress} on, sir,” whispered the complacent Trun- 
cheon; ‘ the audience can’t know me—no standing room, sir. 

" But, my dear sir, what must my distinguished triends in the stage- 
box think 2?” 

And again he glanced imploringly towards them ; but there was the 
same unvaried smile, accompanied with the tapping of fans, and other 
tokens of approbation. 

Elliston took the mimic musical instrument that was presented to him. 

‘*Can you play upon this pipe?” said he to Truncheon,. 

‘** My lord, 1 cannot.’ 

‘“ No, nor any body else,” cried the furious Dane, flinging it indig- 
nantly at the manager, and almost breaking his shins with it, on per- 
ceiving that it was nothing more nor less than a common mahogany 
ruler, which had been borrowed from the office of the only attorney 
then practising in Little Grassington, and for the loan of which the 
attorney’s clerk had received a free admission, and of course, as in 
duty bound, duly applauded the missile’s appearance. 

" Zounds, sir, though you may fret me, you shall not play upon me !’ 

continued the vexed star, furiously. 

The poor manager rubbed his shins. The house of course took all 
this as the natural effect of the scene, and volleys of applause fol- 
lowed. 

Then came the celebrated play scene—but here again the perturbed 
spirit of the manager, who had determined not to rest, nearly fright- 
ened the house from its propriety; for when the poison was about to 
be administered, ‘‘ im jest,” and Elliston lying at Ophelia’s feet, was 
acting as the chorus to the puppets while they were dallying, and had 
to say on the entrance of the second player, 

«‘ This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king!” he suddenly added, 

‘No, confound me if it isn’t Truncheon again!’ once more seeing the 
indel fatigable manager, who was really doubling the second actor. 

“ Yes, my husband, sir,” simpered the fair “Ophelia, —‘‘don’t he do 
it well ?”’ 

The princely Dane groaned with inward agony; but a look of sym- 
pathy from the beautiful Miss Rosa Ramsbottom, enabled him to go 
on, and as requisite ‘*catch the conscience of the king,” so on they 
went, till the progress of the incidents brought them to the church- 
yard scene; but here, when agreeably to his cue, Hamlet enters with 
Horatio, who should pop his head up at the trap, as the First Grave- 
digger, but the multitudinous manager again, Elliston was here as- 
tounded, beat to a stand still, and the manager stoutly proceeded with 
the crave waggery of the part. 

There was no remedy. Our actor thought he would make the best 
of circumstances. One of his greatest excellences in Hamlet had 
always been the soliloquy on the skull of Yorick ; ; he had mentioned 
this to the Ramsbottoms, and they were of course all expectation ; 
but when the skul! was thrown up, instead of it being a veritable caput 
mortuum, of any thing Christian, or even a respectable imitation, it 
appeared. to be no other than the phre nological bones of some innocent 
~~ whose cranium, by possibility, might previously have served 


a dinner for some one of the company. <A broad titter foliowed 
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its display, from the pit and gallery. Our star could bear it no 
longer. 

‘‘T appeal,” he exclaimed, turning at the same moment, “‘ to my 
distinguished friends in the stage- box. Is this conduct fit to be pur- 
sued towards Roper r Witttam Evusron? “A sheep’s-head! Pah! 
how it smells !’ 

Here he threw it in a violent passion at the head of the unfortunate 
manager. There was a hollow concussion. The well-bred politeness 
of the Ramsbottoms, however, prevented them indulging their risible 

faculties. Ophelia was therefore buried in peace. 

In due course came the last scene of all that ended this strange 
eventful history, and Elliston hoped for a crowning triumph; but he 
was doomed to be thwarted to the last. When the “ water- -fly” Osric 
appeared with the foils, again did one present himself, who had no 
foil, no fellow, who was himself alone, and had been eight or ten 
other characters besides—Truncheon, the manager. Elliston felt 
almost stifling with rage. 

“ The foils, my lord,” smirked Mr. Truncheon, presenting them to 
our prince. 

Alas! the foils were only a couple of curtain-rods, with a brass 
button at one end, and a wooden handle at the other. 

‘** Villain!” roared the infuriated Elliston, making a desperate lunge 
at him with one of the weapons that had been presented to hin. 

The terrified manager retreated to the back of the stage, and took 
refuge behind the king : but our Llamlet darted towards him, His 
Majesty, as the part directs, immediately fell to the ground as if 
mortally wounded, leaving the poor manager totally exposed and un- 


protected. Fortunately for him, however, E lliston stumbled over 
the prostrate monarch’s ‘body, and ‘thus allowed him an opportunity of 
escaping. 


the — was in convulsions of laughter, in which they were this 
time heartily joined by the distinguished family i in the stage-box, the 
politeness of the Ramsbottoms being unable to hold out any longer. 
The prompter seeing Hamlet fall, concluded that the tragedy was 
over, and ringing the bell, the curtain descended amidst the universal 
roars of laughter of the whole house. 

For a long time after this, Elliston was very particular, in ascertain- 
ing the state of the premises when he went starring it in the country, 
and never again took it on credit that it would be “ all right at night,” 
whenever he had any serious intention of ‘* playing to the boxes.” 


EVERY INCH A KING. 


Nature certainly intended Elliston for a great personage. But for 
a mistake in his birth, he must inevitably have been a king, a prince, 
or a duke at the least his person was truly magnificent, his manner 
dignified, and his whole bearing, as before remarked, of an aristocratic 
character, even to his very fauits. He did every thing on a grand 
scale, delighting to have a little court of followers of his own always 
about him. He was never so happy as when holding a theatrical levee 
of the ofhicers of his household, his acting and stage-managers, treasurer, 
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prompter, composer, authors, scene-painters, tailors, mechanists, pro- 
perty men, &c. &c., whether at Drury Lane, the Olympic, or the 
Surrey, whichever it might chance to be—receivi ing despatches from his 
provincial states of Leicester, Birmingham, Leamington, Croydon, 
&c.; attending to the Foreign Department, as he would half in jest, 
half in earnest, term it. The pertinacity with which he persevered 
to the very last in management, may therefore be easily accounted 
for. 

Who can forget his imperial consequence on his accession to the 
managerial sceptre of Drury Lane. It is scarcely any disparagement 
to that most princely of monarchs, the late George IV., to say he had 
no unseemly representative in his kingly office in Elliston. It would 
have been hard to decide, perhaps, which was the most imposing in 
appearance when decked out in the trappings of royalty, which was 
the most lofty and noble in his air, and most graceful aud courteous in 
his manners, the monarch or the manager ; the latter, it is true, arro- 
gated to himself the precedence in these partic ulars, “9 being once 
complimented on his perfect imitation of his royal ore 

“Sir!” he exclaimed, indignantly repe ‘ling the idea “Of Imitation 3 
“J imitate him! You mistake, he imitates oer he does not 
king it quite so royally /” 

Robert William’s Duke in the ‘* Honey Moon,” when he originally 
performed it before he had contaminated his style by a connexion with 
the minors, can never be forgotten, it was a perfect pattern to the 
peerage, and won by its lordly grace and polished elegance the hearts 
of all that beheld it—it was truly illustrious! 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, with such requisites that the 
great comedian delighted in the production of royal spectacles—he 
entered con amore into the various mimic representations of ‘* coro- 
nations,” ‘‘ installations,” &c. &e., which he, from time to time, 
brought forward to surprise and delight the public, always reserving 
the part of the’ principal person in the pageant, the “ admired’ of all 
beholders,” “the observed of all observers,” to himself ! Nothing 
less than real silks and read velvets satiated him on these occasions, 
tinsel and tammy he regarded with disdain, The expense he incurred 
in order to give a greater vraisemblance to these performances would 
scarcely be credited. 

Possessing such feelings, and nourishing such ideas, it is not sur- 
prising that in these displays his brain, elevated by wine, he should 
sometimes lose himself in the transient glory of the scene; and as if in 
defiance of fate, really believe himself, for the moment, the royal per- 
sonage he represented, and totally forgetful of all around that might 
remind him to the contrary, move and act as if he were absolutely 
regal, He delighted in such assumptions ; they were the charm of 
his day dreams; peopled his nightly visions, and haunted his waking 
moinents. Effect was the great study of our actor’s life, all was dis- 
play with him; he disliked every thing that looked little or mean, and 
lived in a prodigal world of his own; made up of announcements of 
‘‘enormous expense,” “ great outlay,” ‘ overpowering magnificence,’ 

** imposing grandeur,’ ’ *total disregard of cost,” ‘ brilliant triumph,” 
*¢ elorious success,” &c. &c. 
This wanton profusion it was that caused his occasional difficulties, 
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and not any lack of patronage on the part of the public. His vale- 
dictory speeches to theJaudience at the close of each season, were closely 
modelled on those of royalty, when proroguing parliament, and dis- 
missing the legislature for the session. In fact, royalty was ‘the 
glass” in which | he used to ‘‘ dress himself ;”” he was truly a great man ; 
a star that had by accident shot out of its proper sphere. 

The play-going public must still remember the circumstances of the 
great lessee’s being so completely carried out of himself one evening 
when representing “his sov ereign George IV., in the far-famed pageant 

of * The Coronation,” at Drury Lane, as absolutely, under the in- 
spiration of the grape, to imagine himself, in propria persona, his royal 
master. In crossing the platform over the pit, he acknowledged the 
enthusiastic applause of the audience with a condescending, but dig-- 
nified and gracious ‘* God bless you my people !” 

Hundreds can bear testimony to the truth of this ruling passion 
strong in drink,” this delusion of the scene, but a detail of the after 
transactions of this memorable evening has never yet been recorded. 
An account from a relation of one of the spectators may be accept- 
able. 

When the kingly performer, after this speech, which perfectly elec- 
trified the audience, had with some difficulty made his way over the or- 
chestra to the scenic representation of the abbey on the stage, and 
was seated in the confessor’s chair to go through his imposing inaugu- 
ration, he fell into the common mistake of supposing those around him 
to be in the same glorious state of sublimation in which he was him- 
self, 

‘Your Grace of Canterbury is drunk, very drunk,” hiccupped he, 
addressing the performer who represe nted that right reverend primate, 
‘* vou must take care my people do not notice it.” ‘Then turning to the 
actor, who, as the Right Reverend the Bishop of London, was with 
difficulty endeavouring to support him. ‘Hold, my lord,” said he, 
“ your lordship seems to have been indulging. W ell, we are all mortal, 
mere men, sinful men, but take care you make no mistake. Our throne 
must not be endangered by missing an iota of the sacred rights. Those 
fellows,” alluding to the chorus-singers, who were chanting the coro- 
nation anthem, ** do not sing out half loud enough. Our master of 
the choir, Cook, must look to it.’ 

As the greater part of this pageant was represented in inexplicable 
dumb show, it proceeded to its conclusion without exciting any other 
manifestation on the pait of the audience than the usual applause. 

The curtain having fallen, the mimic train of nobles, dignitaries, &c., 
began to vanish, when Elliston turned to the young ladies who per- 
sonated the royal pages, and dismissed them with an air of much 
kingly condescension in the following words : 

‘Now, little girls, you may all of you divest yourselves of your un- 
mention: bles, and retire to your sev eral homes, and one of these days, 
perhaps, I may create you Maids of Honour!” 

“ This day’s solemn duty ended, ’tis fit that we refresh ; therefore, 
¢ood son-in-law, royal Cobourg,” ‘addressing the actor who ‘personated 
that august personage, “ step to the Crown and Cushion over the way, 
and order me a bottle of Madeira.” 

‘Not J, great Rusty!’ most gracelessly answered the actor, 
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‘¢you’ve had too much already by a bottle and a half at least; they 
may bring you some water if they choose, you get no Madeira through 
me !” 

This unprincely reply roused all the dignity of the Guelphs in the 
soul of the mimic monarch. 

‘What ho! guards here!” he hiccupped out, ‘arrest this daring 
traitor—commit him to the tower.’ 

But ere the order could have been obeyed, his theatrical highness had 
retreated. 

The manager then indignantly turned to the underling who figured 
as the lord of the woolsack. 

“ Lord Chancellor,” said he, ‘‘ assist your sovereign !”’ 

But the Chancellor of Drury most disloyally made himself searce. 

It was the same with the other august and dignified persons of the 
kingly pageant, they severally dived to their dressing- rooms, to become 
once more themselves. Not so our hero. Feeling himself every incha 
king,” he determined to remain one, and not all the entreaties of the 
persons around him, backed as they were by those of the stage- 
manager, could prevail on him to budge one step. Abdicate his tems 
porary throne he would not. A king he was, and a king he would 
remain. ‘They soon gave up the attempt as hopeless. As a last re- 
source, the performer who personated the pious prelate of York, ap- 
proached to add his entreaties that the great lessee would resign the 
cares of state, for that night, and retire to his more humble residence 
in Stratford-place. 

‘‘ No, no, your grace,” said Elliston, ‘JI shall sleep in the Abbey 
to-night.’ 

‘*] had rather you than me,” cried the stage prelate, seeing him 
thus determined, and followed his brother performers. 

The potential manager’s meditations now remained undisturbed, till 
Phil Stone, the property boy, as he was called, though he was then a 
married man, having his lovely Mrs. Stone, anil two or three little 
Phil Stones looking” up to him for support, as he himself was wont 
very complacently to remark, advanced with a basket for the purpose 
of collecting the crown, sceptre, sword of state, crosiers, censers, and 
other paraphernalia of the royal ceremonial, with the euardianship of 
which he was specially intrusted, and which it was a part of his duty 
to collect. 

“Ha!” roared Elliston, as Phil laid hold of the crown ‘* what’s 
this? Another Colonel Blood! Daring rebel, forbear, I say!” 

“It’s no use, Mithter Ellithton, thir,” lisped Phil, ‘you are not 
the king, thir, I musth take care of the properties. Phil Sthone never 
neglethsts hith duties. You area very great man, thir, Phil Sthone 
will willingly acknowledge that, but you are not the king, Mithter El- 
lithton, thir ; you are not the king, though you are ath great ath a 
king here, and dithpotic enough too for that matter, ath I know to my 
cothst, when you fined me Gve sthillings for thinking I vos intoxticated 
the other night, and couldn’t take care of the properties, but Phil 
Sthone will return good for evil. You thall thee I can take care of the 
properties now, so have the crown I will,” making a sudden snatch 
at it. 
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The autocrat of all the Hundreds of Drury, muttered something 
that was not very distinct—about ““ cutpurse of the empire,” that 
from the shelf the precious diadem stole,” and “ put it in his breeches 
pocket,” but it was totally disregarded by Phil, who bore off the 
crown and sceptre in triumph, to deposit them, as ‘he said, along with 
the other paraphernalia and regalia in the property-room. 

Hlow long the kingly actor ‘might have remained undisturbed after 
this is uncertain, had not one of the swee pers of the theatre ap- 
proached; her husband, a flyman, had unfortunately incapacitated 
himself for work some short time ‘before, by falling through a trap. 
The partial stoppage of his salary, and the expenses un woidably in- 

curred for advice and necessaries, had reduced the poor creatures to 
much extremity: the wife thought this would bea good opportunity to 
preter her humble petition for a little assistance. She therefore timidty 
appoached the recumbent sovereign of Drury, and in a few simple but 
affecting words stated her case. 

Elliston, who at all times, as has been said, was naturally good- 
hearted, was moved to magnanimity at the recital. 

‘*The prayer of your petition is granted, my good woman,” hic- 
cupped he, ‘Heaven forefend any of our cood ‘subjects should be 
denied justice at our hands. Your husband has been a faithful 
servant of our dynasty, he has received his wounds in our service, and 
must not be unprovided for. Our treasury shall grant him a pension 

of twenty shillings per week till he can resume his professional 
duties.” 

‘* Heaven bless you, sir,” said the poor woman, “will you in your 
goodness signify your generous intentions under your hand to the 
treasurer,” rightly judging there was nothing like striking the iron 
while it was hot, and mi iking assurance doubly sure, 

“Ah, you want our sign manual. You would have it under our 
royal h: ind—well be it so, but we have no pen and ink.” 

“* Here the ‘y are, sir,” s weld the poor woman, going to the prompt wing 
where a bottle, with ink, and a pen was luckily | hanging, and produc- 
Ing a piece of paper from her pocket, ‘* here are pens, ink, and paper, 
sir. 

‘*On your knees, woman,” said Elliston, taking the pen and paper, 

and making a desk of the poor woman’s shoulders. ‘* Steady.” 

He then scrawled in characters very much resembling the Egyptian 
hieroglyphies, the following words. 

“To our trusty Treasurer.—Allow to bearer one pound per week 
till the recovery of her husband. Given under our hand, in our 
Abbey of Westminster, this first season of our coronation—Robert 
William.” 

“There, woman,” said he, ‘ there is the grant, now exit, quit the 
court!” 

With many thanks the peor woman speedily disappeared. Resign- 
ing himself to the grateful satisfaction of his own feelings at this well- 
intentioned act, a loud flourish from his nasal organs very soon an- 
nounced that he was lost in dreams of earthly grandeur. 

It should have been mentioned that on clearing the stage at the 
close of the performance, for the coronation happened to be played 
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this night as a last piece, which was not usually the case, that in addi- 
tion to the entreaties of the performers, that he would resign the 
sceptre, his dressers had duly made their appearance for the purpose 
of divesting him of the royal trappings, and encasing him in his more 
appropriate attire of broad cloth and casimere, but ‘Elliston thinking 
that majesty without its externals was literally what the riddle s sirnifies 

it to be, ** a jest,” obstinately refused to part with anv portion of his 
royal habiliments, and imperatively ordered them to quit the presence ; 
they dared not disobey him, but retired to watch their opportunity, 

The gas being turned off, the theatre was now left in perfect gloom, 
except the dim olimmering of the fireman’s dark lantern, and the ocea- 
sional gleams of the night watchmen’s lamps, as they went their rounds 
for the. purpose of showing their vigilance and punctuality by marking 
the “tell-tales.” On the assurance from the manager s olfactories 
that he was in a quiescent state, his dressers now ve aiaiad to re-ap- 
pear, and taking hold of the mimic sleeping monarch by his legs aud 
shoulders, without further ceremony conveyed him to the Shakspeare, 
fortunately only a stone’s throw distant, where they actu: lly put him to 
bed, dressed as he was in the royal sches. He did not wake the next 
morning till rather late, when he found that ‘ uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown,” and like Prince Hal had a most villanous longing for 
“small beer.” 

The poor sweeper, as may be imagined, did not fail regularly to pre- 
sent Elliston’s s grant to the treasury, but the first lord of that depart- 
ment, after carefully perusing the document, returned it to the bearer, 
telling her he could not pay any attention to such an order, as it was 
evidently written by Mr. Elliston when in a non compos state, that 
she must procure one from him written when he was sober, before he 
should think himself authorized to act on it. 

The disappointed applicant candidly acknowledged that her illus- 
trious master was certainly rather intoxicated when ‘he cave it her, and 
departed with much dejection and misgiving in seare +h of him, having 
very little hope of being equally fortunate in a second appeal. 

It was with some difficulty she found out, and procured admission 
to the dramatic potentate ; when at length she did, and stated the nature 
of her errand, the whole affair was quite new to Elliston, he had totally 
forgotten it, since the preceding evening—he however reflected for a few 
minutes, read the document rather gravely, then smiled, and taking up 
a pen he rewrote the order, somewhat more legibly, and in a more busi- 
ness-like way, and presented it to the poor woman with these words, 

“There, my good woman, since it clearly appears it was our kingly 
intention to have provided for your poor husband, and we would 
always fain act like a 9 A every inch a king, if we could, though 
fate, ‘unfortunately perhaps for the world, has not actually made us 
one—there is an order our treasurer will not refuse. The good we 
did as the monarch we must not undo as the manager, nor stifle those 
regal feelings in the playhouse which we nurtured in the palace, albeit 
it was but a . presumed one. Take the order, get the — comfort 
your husband, and don’t forget while you are doing so, faithfully to 
perform your duty, and like. a loyal subject exclaim, ‘ God save the 
King!” Finis coronat opus / 
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THE HOUSE-WARMING!! 


A Lecenp or BLEEDINGHUEART YARD. 
BY THOMAS INGOLDSBY, ESQ. 


Did you ever see the Devil dance ? 
OLp QuERY. 


Str Curistoruer Hatton he danced with grace, 
He'd a very fine form and a very fine face, 
And his cloak and his doublet were cuarded with lace, 
And the rest of his clothes S, 
As you well may suppose, 
In taste were by no means inferior to those ; 
He'd a yellow-starched ruff, 
And his gloves were of buff, 
On each of his shoes a red heel and a rose, 
And nice little moustaches under his nose ; 
Then every one knows 
How he turned out his toes, 
And a very great way that accomplishment goes, 
In a Court where it’s thought, in a lord or a duke, a 
Disgrace to fall short in ‘ the Brawls”-—(their Cachouca). 
So what with his form, and what with his face, 
And what with his velvet cloak guarded with lace, 
And what with his elegant dancing and grace, 
His dress and address 
So tickled Queen Bess 
That her Majesty gave him a very snug place ; 
And seeing, moreover, at one sin; ole peep, her 
Advisers were, few of them, sharper or deeper, 
(Old Burleigh excepted), she made him Lord Keeper ! 


I've heard, I confess with no little surprise, 
English history called a farrago of lies, 
And a certain Divine, 
A connexion of mine, 
Who ought to know better, as some folks opine, 
Is apt to declare, 
Leaning back in his chair, 
With a sort of asmirking, self-satisfied, air, 
That ‘all that’s recorded in Hume, and elsewhere, 
— our early * Annales’ 
‘A trumpery tale ts, 
‘« Like the ‘ Bold Captain Smith’ s, and ‘ the luckless Mi 
Bayley’s’— 
‘‘ That old Ro: ger Hoveden, and Ralph de Diceto, 
‘And others (whose names should I try to repeat o- 
‘<ver, well I’m assured you would put in your veto), 
“ Though all holy friars, 
‘“ Were very great liars, 
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‘* And raised stories faster than Grissel and Peto— 
«That Harold escaped with the loss of a ¢ glim’— 


‘¢__That the shaft which killed Rufus ne’er glanced from a limb 


‘Of a tree, as they say, but was aimed slap at him,— 
“That Fair Rosamond never was poisoned or spitted, 
“« But outlived Queen Nell, who was much to be pitied ;— 
**That Nelly her namesake, Ned Longshanks’s wife, 
“* Ne’er went Crusading at all in her life, 
‘‘ Nor suck’d the wound made by the poison-tipped knife ! 
“« For as she, 
‘‘ Q’er the sea, 
“< Towards far Galilee 
** Never, even in fancy, march’d carcass or shook shanks, 


‘““Of course she eoaka no more suck Longshanks than Cruik- 


shanks, 
‘« But, leaving her spindle-legged liege-lord to roam, 
” Staid behind, and suck’d something much better at home,— 
“ That it’s quite as absurd 
**To say Edward the Third, 
“In reviving the Garter, atforded a handle 
“* For any Court-gossip, detraction, or scandal, 
‘* As ’twould be to say, 
“« That at Court ’tother day, 
“ At the féte which the newspapers say was so gay, 
“His Great Representative then stole away 
**Lady Salisbury’s garters as part of the play. — 
««__That as to Prince Hal’s being taken to jail, 
“ By the London Police, without 1 mainprize or bail, 
“ For cufting a Judge, 
“It’s a regular fudge ; 
“’ And that Chief-Justice Gascoigne, it’s very well known, 
“Was kicked out the moment he came to the throne.— 
‘¢__Then that Richard the Third was a ‘‘ marvellous proper 
man”’— 
Never killed, injured, or wrong'd of a copper, man !— 
‘“ Ne’er wished to smother 
“ The sons of his brother,— 
‘* Nor ever stuck Harry the Sixth, who, instead 
«© Of being squabashed, as in Shakspeare we've read, 
‘‘ Caught a bad influenza, and died in his bed, 
‘In the Tower, not far from the room where the Guard is, 
“ (The octagon one that adjoins Duffus Hardy’s). 
‘¢ That, in short, all the ¢ facts’ in the Decem Seriptores, 
‘¢ Are nothing at all but sheer humbugging stories.” 


. 


Then if, as he vows, both this country and France, in 
Historians thus gave themselves up to Romancing, 
Notwithstanding what most of them join in advancing 
Respecting Sir Christopher's capering and prancing, 
’Twill cause no surprise 
If we find that his rise 
Is not to be solely ascribed to his dancing! 
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The LHouse-warmin gi! 


The fact is, Sir Christopher, early in life, 
As all bachelors should do, had taken a wife, 
A Fanshawe by family,—one of a house, 
Well descended, but bo: isting less ‘‘ nobles” than nous ; 
Though e’en as to purse 
He might have done worse, 
For I find, on perusing her Grandfather’s will, it is 
Clear she hi id ** good gifts beside possibilities,’ 
Owches and rings, 
And such sort of things, 
Orellana shares (then the American Stocks), 
Jewell’d stomachers, coifs, rufts, silk-stockings with clocks, 
Point-lace, cambric handkerchiefs, nightcaps, and—socks— 
(Recondite apparel vontained in her box). 
—Then the height of her breeding 
And depth of her re cading 
Might captivate any gay youth, and, in leading 
Him on to « propose,” well excuse the proceeding ; 
Truth to tell, as to “ reading,” the Lady was thought to do 
More than she should, and know more than she ought to do; 
Her maid, it was said, 
Declared that she read 
(A custom all staid folks discourage) in bed ; 
And that often, o’ nights, 
Odd noises and sights 
In her mistress’s chamber had giv'’n her sad frights, 
After all in the mansion had put out their lights, 
And she verily thought that hobgoblins and sprites 
Were there, kicking up all sorts of devil’s delights ;— 
Miss Alice, in short, was supposed to ‘ collogue”—I 
Don’t much like the word—with the subtle old rogue, I 


ve heard eall’d by so many names—one of them’s ‘‘ Bogy” 


Indeed ’twas conceived, 

And by most folks believed, 
—A thing at which all of her well-wishers griev’d— 
That, should she incline to play such a vagary, 
Like sage Lady Branxholm, her contempo-rary, 
(Excuse the false quantity, reader, I pray), 
She could turn a knight into a waggon of hay, 
Or two nice little boys into puppies at play, 
Raison de plus, not a doubt could exist of her 
Pow’r to turn ** Kit Hatton” into *¢ Sir Christopher :” 
But what * mighty magic,” or strong “ conjuration,”’ 
Whether love-pow der, philtre, or other potation 

She used, I confess, 

I'm unable to guess,— 

Much less to express 

By what skill and address 











* «Seven hundred pounds and possibilities is good gifts.” 
Sir Hucu Evans. 
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She “cut and contrived” with such signal success, 
As we Londoners say, to ** inwiggle” ‘Queen Bess, 
Inasmuch as J lack heart 
To study the Black Art ; 

Be that as it may,—it’s as clear as the sun, 
That, however she did it, ’twas certainly done! 


Now, they’re all very well, titles, honour, and rank, 
Still we can’t but admit, if we choose to be frank, 
There’s no harm in a snug little sum in the Bank ! 

An old proverb says, 

*« Pudding still before praise !” 

An adage well known I’ve no doubt in those days, 
And George Colman, the Younger, in one of his plays, 
Makes one of his characters loudly declare 
That ‘‘ a Lord without money,”—I quote from his ‘ Heir- 
At-Law’’—‘*’s but a poor wishy-washy affair !’"— 
In her subsequent conduct I think we can see a 
Strong proof the Dame entertain’d some such idea, 

For, once in the palace, 

We find Lady Alice 
Again playing tricks with her Majesty’s chalice 

In the way that the jocose, in 

Our days, term ‘ hocussing ;” 
The liquor she used, as I’ve said, she kept close, 
But, whatever it was, she now doubled the dose ! 

(So true is the saying, 

‘* We never can stay, in 

Our progress, when once with the foul fiend we league us.”) 
—She ‘doctor’d” the punch, and she ‘‘ doctor'd” the negus, 
Taking care not to put in sufficient to flavour it, 

Till, at ev'ry fresh sip 

That moisten’d her lip, 
The Virgin Queen grew more attach’d to her Favourite. 


‘¢ No end” now he commands 
Of money and lands, 


And, as George Robins says, when he’s writing about houses, 


6 Messuages, tenements, crofts, tofts, and outhouses,” 
Parks, manors, chases, She « gives and she grants, 
To him and his heirs, and his uncles and aunts ;” 
Whatever he wants, he has only to ask it, 
And all other suitors are ‘* Jeft in the basket,” 
Till Dudley, and Rawleigh 
Began to look squally, 
While even grave Cecil, the famous Lord Burleigh, 
Himself, ‘‘ shook his head,” and grew snappish and surly. 
All this was fine sport, 
As our authors report, 
To Dame Alice, become a great Lady at Court, 
Where none than her Ladyship’ s husband look'd bigger, 
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350 | The House-warming! ! 


Who ‘led the brawls’ still with the same grace and vigour, 
Though losing a little in slimness and figure ; 
For eating and drinking all day of the best 
Of viands well drest, 
With “ Burgess’s Zest,’ 
Is apt, by degrees, to enlarge a man’s vest ; 
And, what in Sir Christopher went to increase it, he 
’d always been rather inclined to obesity ; 
—Few men in those times were found to grow thinner 
With beefsteaks for breakfast, and pork-pie for dinner. 


Now it’s really a difficult problem to say 
How long matters might have gone on in this way, 
If it had not unluckily happened one day 
That Nick,—who, because 
He'd the gout in his claws, 
And his hoofs—(he’s by no means so young as he was, 
And is subject of late to a sort of rheumatic a- 
-ttack that partakes both of gout and sciatica,)— 
All the night long had twisted and grinn’d, 
His pains much increased by an easterly wind, 
Which always compels him to hobble and limp, 
Was strongly advised by his Medical Imp 
To lay by a little, and give over work, 
For he’d lately been slaving away like a Turk, 
On the Guinea-coast, helping to open a brave ‘trade 
In Niggers'with Hawkins+ who founded the Slave-trade, 
So he call’d for his ledger, the constant resource 
Of your Mercantile folk, when they’re ‘ not in full force ;”’ 
—If a cold or catarrh makes them husky and hoarse, 
Or a touch of gout keeps them away from ‘ the Bourse,” 
They look over their books as a matter of course. 


Now scarce had Nick turn’d over one page, or two, 
Ere a prominent ztem attracted his view, 
A Bill !—that had now been some days overdue, 
From one Alice Hatton, née Fanshawe—a name 
Which you'll recognise, reader, at once as the same 
With that borne by Sir Christopher’s erudite dame ! 
The signature—much more prononcée than pink, 
Seem’d written in blood—but it might be red ink— 
While the rest of the deed 
Ile proceeded to read, 
Like ev’ry ‘ bill, bond, or acquittance”’ whose date is 
Three hundred years old, ran in Latin,—“ Sciatis 


*'The grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 
The seals and maces danced before him. 








GRAY. 
tSir John Hawkins for * his worthye atterapts and services,” and because * in 
the same he had dyvers conflights with the Moryans and slew and toke dyvers of 
the same Mory: is” received from Elizabeth an honourable augmentation to his 
coat armour, including, for his crest “A Demi-Moor sable, with two manacles on each 
arin, or, 
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(Diaboli ?) omnes ad quos hee pervenient—” 
— But courage, dear Reader, I mean to be lenient, 
And scorn to inflict on you half the “ Law- -reading” 
I picked up “ umquhile” in three days’ Speciai- pleading, 
Which cost me—a theme I'll not pause to digress on— 
Just thirty-three pounds six-and-eightpence a lesson— 
‘* As I’m stout, I'll be merciful,” therefore, and sparing 
All these technicalities, end by declaring 

The Deed so correct 

As to make one suspect, 
(Were it possible any such person could go there) 
Old Nick had a Special Attorney below there : 
*Twas so framed and express’d no tribunal could shake it, 
And firm as red wax and élack ferret could make it. 


By the roll of his eye 

As Old Nick put it by, 
It was clear he had made up his mind what to do 
In respect to the course he should have to pursue, 
When his hoof would allow him to put on a shoe!! 


Now, although the Lord Keeper held, under the crown, house 
And land in the country—he’d never a Town-house, 
And, as we have seen, 
His course always had been, 
When he wanted a thing, to solicit the Queen, 
So now, in the hope of a fresh acquisition, 
He danced off to Court with his “ Humble Petition.” 


“ Please your Majesty’s Grace, 
“T have not a place, 
‘T can well put my head in, to dine, sup, or sleep! 
‘¢ Your Grace’s Lord Keeper has nowhere to keep, 
‘So I beg and intreat, 
“ At your * Majesty’ s feet, 
‘That your Grace will be graciously pleas’d for to say, 
“* With as little delay 
‘*As your Majesty may, 
* Where your Majesty’ s Grace’s Lord Keeper's to stay— 
‘““—And your Grace’s Petitioner ever will pray !” 


The Queen, when she heard 
This petition preferr’d, 
Gave ear to Sir Christopher’s suit at a word ;— 
‘Odds Bobs, my good Lord!” was her gracious reply, 
“7 don’t know, not I, 
‘¢ Any good reason why 
‘A Lord Keeper, like you, should not always be nigh 
‘* To advise—and devise—and revise—our supply— 
‘‘ A House! we're surprised that the thing did not strike 
“Us before—Yes!—of course !—Pray, ’whose House would 
you like ? 
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The House-warming ! !. 


‘¢ When I do things of this kind, I do them genteelly, 

‘* A House ?—let me see! there’s the Bishop of Ely! 

‘¢ A capital mansion, I’m told, the proud knave is in, 

‘** Up there in Holborn, just opposite Thavies’ Inn— 

‘‘ Where the Strawberries grow so fine and so big, 

‘¢ Which our Grandmother’s Uncle tucked in like a pig, 

‘* King Richard the Third, which you all must have read of— 

“The dav ,—don't you know ?—he cut Hastings’s head off— 

“ And mark me, proud Prelate !—I’m speaking to you, 

‘¢ Bishop Heaton !—you need not, my lord, look so blue— 

‘* Give it up on the instant! I don’t mean to shock you, 

*« Or else by !—(The Bishop was shocked !)—I’ll_ unfrock 
you !!” 





The Queen turns abruptly her back on the group, 
The Courtiers all bow as she passes, and stoop 
To kiss, as she goes, the hind flounce of her hoop, 
And Sir Christopher, having thus danced to some tune, 
Skips away with much glee in his best rigadoon ! 
While poor Bishop Heaton, 
Who found himself beaten, 
In serious alarm at the Queen’s contumelious 
And menacing tone, at once gave him up Ely House, 
With every appurtenance thereto belonging, 
Including the straw berry-beds ’twas so strong in ; 
Politely he bow’d to the cratified minion, 
And said, ‘‘ There can be, my good lord, in opinion 
No difference betwixt yours 
And mine as to fixtures, 
And tables, and chairs— 
We need no survey rs— 
Take them, just as you find them, without reservation, 
Grates, coppers, and all, at your own valuation !” 


Well! the object is gain’d! 
A good town-house obtained, 
The next thing of course to be thought of, is now 
The ** house-warming” party—the when, ‘and the how— 
The Court ladies call, 
One and all, great and small, 
For an elegant ** Spread,”’ and more elegant Ball, 
So, Sir Christopher, vain as we know of his capering, 
No sooner had finished his painting and papering, 
Than he sat down and wrote, 
A nice little pink note 
To every great Lord, whom he knew, and his spouse, 
‘* From our poor place on Holborn-hill (late Ely House), 
‘“‘ Lord Keeper and Dame Alice Hatton request, 
‘* Lord So-and-so’s (name, style, or title exprest) 
** Good company on 
“ The next Eve of St. John, 











i | 
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“‘ Viz.: Friday week, June 24th, as their guest, ht Vi 

‘* To partake of pot-luck, a 
** And taste a fat buck. . ae 
‘¢ N.B. Venison on table exactly at 3, 
** Quadrilles in the afternoon, a 
R. S. V. P, ia 
‘¢ For my yood Lord of So-and-so these! and his wife! | wt 
‘Ride! ride! for thy life! for thy life! for thy life !” ae 
Thus, courtiers were wont to indorse their expresses rae 
In Harry the VIIIth’s time, and also Queen Bess’s. i 
The Dame, for her part too, took order that cards ae 
Should be sent to the mess-rooms of all the Hussards, hi 
The Household troops, Train-bands, and horse and foot Guards. He ‘ 
th 
Well, the day for the rout it's. 
At length came about, ta 
And the bells of St. Andrew’s rang merrily out, ne, 
As horse-litter, coach, and pad-nag, with its pillion, | ia 
(The mode of conveyance then used by ‘ the Million.”’) ae 
All gallant and grand, Mie 
Defiled from the Strand, eh 
Some through Chancery (then an unpaved and much wetter) fy 
Lane, | i 
Others through Shoe (which was not a whit better) Lane, eh | 
Others through Fewtar’s (corrupted to Fetter) Lane ; H a 
Some from Cheapside, and St. Mary-le-Bow, iy 
From Bishopsgate Street, Dowgate Hill,* and Budge Row, Hise 
They come and they go, aie 
Squire and Dame, Belle and Beau, ie 
Down Snore Hill (which we have since whitewashed to Snow), Bul 
All eager to see the magnificent show, er 
And sport what some call ‘‘ a fantastical toe ;”’ i 
In silk and in satin, Bs 
To batten and fatten | Ha 
Upon the good cheer of Sir Christopher Hatton. re hy 
i } i 


A flourish, trumpets !—sound again !— 
He comes, bold Drake, the chief who made a 




















Fine hash of all the pow’rs of Spain, nit 
And so serv’d out their Grand Armada ; 1g 
With him come Frobisher and Hawkins, Ba 
In yellow ruffs, rosettes, and stockings. ie 
Room for my Lord!—proud Leicester's Earl , Mt 
Retires awhile from courtly cares, i 
Who took his wife, poor hapless girl ! as | 
And pitch’d her neck and heels down stairs ; i i 
Proving, in hopes to wed a richer, ay 
If not her “ friend,” at least her “ pitcher.” ‘i 
* Sir Francis Drake’s house, “the Arbour,” steed here. i i 
July.—vOL. LXVIII. NO, CCLXXI. 2 f 
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The House-warming !! 


A flourish, trumpets! strike the drums! 
Will Shakspeare, never of his pen sick, 
Is here—next Doctor Masters comes, 
Renown’d afar for curing men sick,— 
Queen’s Serjeant Barham* with his bums 
And tipstaves, coif, and wig forensic ; 
(He lost, unless Sir Richard lies, his 
Life at the famous ** Black Assizes.”’) 


Room! Room! for great Cecil!—place, place, for his Dame !—- 
Room! Room! for Southampton—for Sidney, whose name 
As a Preux Chevalier, in the records of Fame 

‘Beats Banagher’’—e’en now his praises, we all sing ’em, 
Knisht, Poct, Gentleman !—Room for sage Walsingham ! 


Room for Lord Hunsdon !—for Sussex !—-for Rawleigh !— 
For Incotpspy!! Oh! it’s enough to appal ye! 
Dear me! how they call! 
How they squall! how they bawl! 
This Dame has lost her shoe—that one her shawl— 
My Lord’s gota tumble—my Lady a fall! 
Now a Hall! a Hall! , 
A Brawl! a Brawl! 
Here’s my Lord Keeper Hatton, so stately and tall, 
Has led out Lady Hunsdon to open the Ball! 


Fiddlers! Fiddlers! fiddle away! 
Resin your catgut! fiddle and play ! 
A Roundelay ! 
Fiddle away ! 
Obey! obey !—hear what they all say ! 
‘Hip !—Music !—Nosey ! !—play up there !—play !” 
Never was any thing hi lf so vay 
As Sir Chri stopher Hatton’s crand holiday ! 


The clock strikes twelve !—Who cares for the clock ? 
Who cares ark !—What a loud Single-knock ! 
Dear me !—dear me! 
Who ean it be ?— 
Why, who can be coming at this time of night, 
With a knock like that honest folk to affright ?— 
** Affright ?’—yes, affright /—there are many who mock 
At fear, and in d: anger stand firm as a rock, 
Whom the roar of the battle-field never could shock, 
Yet quail at the sound of a vile ‘* Single-knock !” 
Hark !—what can be the Porter be thinking of ?—What !— 
If the booby has not let him in I’ll be shot !— 
Dear me! how hot 
The room’s all at once got !— 








em — ee a 


* Called by Sir Richard Baker * The famous Lawyer.’ ’m See his Chronicle. 
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And what rings through the roof ?— 

It's the sound of a hoof !— 
It’s some donkey a-coming upstairs at full trot! 
Stay !—the folding- doors open! the leaves are throw n back, 
And in dances a tall F iqurant—ALt& IN BLACK!! 


Gracious me what an entrechat/ Oh, what a bound! 
Then with what an a-plomb he comes down to the ground ! 
Look there! look there ! 
Now he’s up in the air ! 
Now he’s here !—now he’s there !—now he’s no one knows 
where !— 
See ! see !—he’s kick’d over a table and chair ! 


There they go !—all the strawberries, flowers, and sweet herbs, 


Turn’d o’er and o’er, 
Down on the floor, 
Ev'ry caper he cuts oversets or disturbs 
All the “ Keen’s Seedlings” and “ Wilmot’ s Superbs !”’ 
There's a pirouette !—we're 
All a great deal too near! 
A ring !—give him | room or he'll ‘* shin” you—stand clear ! 
There’ sa spring again!—oh! ‘tis quite frightful '—oh dear! 
His toe’s broke the top of the glass chandelier ! ! 


Now he’s down again !—look at the congees and bows 
And salaams which he makes to the Dame of the House, 
Lady Alice, the noble Lord Treasurer's spouse ! 

Come, now we shall view 

A grand pas de deux 
Perform’d in the very first style by these two! 
—But no !—she recoils—she could scarce look more pale if 
Instead of a Bean’s ’twas the bow of a Bailiff! — 
He holds out his hand—she declines it, and draws 
Back her own—see !—he grasps it with horrid black claws, 


Like the short, sharp, strong nails of a Polar Bear's paws !! 


Then she ** scream’d such a scream!” 

Such another, | deem, 
As, long after, Miss Mary Brown* scream’d in her dream, 
Well she might! for ’twas shrewdly remark’d by her Page, 
A sharp little boy about twelve years of age, 

Who was standing close by 

When she utter’d her cry, 
That the whole of her arm shrivell’d up, and grew dry, 
While the fingers and thumb of the hand he had got 
In his clutches became on the instant RED-nor!! 


Now he whirls and he twirls 


Through the girls in their curls 


And their rouge, and their feathers, and diamonds, and pearls ; 








* Vide the celebrated ballad of “ Giles Scroggins,”—Cutnach’s ed : 7 diles, Lond : 
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The House-warming ! ! 


Now high,—now low,— 
Now fast, and now slow, 
In terrible circumgyration they go; 
The flame-coloured Belle and her coffee-faced Beau ! 
Up they go once! and up they go twice !— 
Round the hall !—round the hall !—and now up they go thrice! 
Now one grand pirouette, the performance to crown! 
Now again they g go ur! !!—and they NEVER CoME Down !!! 
* * * . 
The aad roars ! 
And the rain it pours! 
And the lightning comes in through the windows and doors ! 
Then more calling, and bawling, 
And squalling, and falling, 
Oh! what a fearful‘ stramash” they are all in ! 
Out they all sally, 
The whole corps de ballet— 
Some dash down Holborn-hill into the valley, 
Where stagnates Fleet Ditch at the end of Harp Alley, 
Some t’other way, witha speed quite amazing 
Nor pause to take breath till they get beyond Gray’ s Inn. 
In every sense of the word, sucha rout of it, 
Never was made in London, or out of it! 


When they came the next day to examine the scene, 

There was scarcely a vestige ‘of all that had been ; 

The beautiful tapestry, blue, red, and green, 

Was all blacken’d, and scorch’d, and look’d dirty and mean. 
All the crockery broken, dish, plate, and tureen ! 

While those who look’d up could perceive in the roof, 

One very large hole in the shape of a hoof / 


Of poor Lady Hatton, it’s needless to say, 
No traces have ever been found to this day, 
Or the terrible dancer who whisk’d her away ; 
But out in the court-yard—and just in that part 
Where the pump stands—lay bleeding a tance Human 
Heart! 
And sundry large stains 
Of blood and of brains, 
Which had not been wash'd off notwithstanding the rains, 
Appear'd on the wood, and the handle, and chains, 
As if somebody's head, with a very hard thump, 
Had been recently knock'd on the top of the pump. 
That pump is no more !—that of which you've just read,— 
But they've put a new iron one up in its stead, 
And still, it is said, 
At that “ small hour” so dread, 
When all sober people are cosey in bed, 
There may sometimes be seen ona moonshiny night, 
Standing close by the new pump, a Lady in White, 

















Lappington Everard, 
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Who keeps pumping away with, ’twould seem, all her might, 
Though never a drop comes her pains to requite ! 

And hence many passengers now are debarr’d 

From proceeding at nightfall through Bleeding Heart Yard ! 






























MORAL. 


Fair ladies attend ! 

And if you’ve a “ friend 
At Court,” don’t attempt to bamboozle or trick her! 
—Don’t meddle with negus, or any mix’d liquor !— 
Don’t dabble in ** Magic !” my story has shown, 
How wrong ’tis to use any charms but your own! 
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Young Gentlemen, too, may, I think, take a hint, 

Of the same kind, from what I’ve here ventured to print, 
All Conjuring’s bad! they may get in a scrape, 

Before they’re aware, and whatever its shape, 

They may find it no easy affair to escape. 

It’s not every body that comes off so well 

From leger-de-main tricks as Mister Brunel. 
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Don’t dance with a Stranger who looks like a Guy, ii 
And when dancing don’t cut your capers too high! ue 
Depend on’t the fault’s in Ba 
Your method of waltzing, bay's: 


If ever you kick out the candles—don't try ! | 


At a ball or a play, 

Or any soirée, . 

When a petit souper constitutes the “ Aprés,”’ I 
| 





If strawb’ries and cream with CuampaGNe form a part, 
Take care of your Heap!—and take care of your Hrearr! 





(Dulce domum’s his word,) without robbing the Church! 


bh 
If you want a new house 4 
For yourself and your spouse, | : : 
Buy, or build one,—and honestly pay, every brick, for it! ey 
Don’t be so green as to go to Old Nick for it— bir: 
—Go to George Robins—he’ll find you “ a perch,” 14 ei 
ae ee 


The last piece of advice which I'd have you regard 
Is, ‘‘don’t go of a night into Bleeding-Heart-Yard,” 
It’s a dark, little, dirty, black, ill-looking square, 
With queer people about, and unless you take care, 
You may find when your pocket’s clean’d out and left bare, 
That the iron one is not the only ‘* Pumr’’ there! 
T. I. 


June 24,1843. 
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THE WIDOWS’ ALMSHOUSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* PETER PRIGGINS,” “ COLLEGE LIFE,” &c. 
No. VII. 
THE MAN OF MANY CHARITIES. 
Cuap. I. 


The dlue above and the dlue below. 
Le CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 


“Tr has often occurred to me as somewhat singular,” said I to my 
friend Jonathan Sternpost, as he concluded the story of Mrs. Monta- 
cute, his cigar, and whisky toddy at the same moment, “ that people 
are so ready and willing to confide their little all to a bank of issue, 
or, better, a banker who i issues to an unknown extent.’ 

“Bah!” said Jonathan, looking contemptuously, and selecting a 
cigar No. 2 from his box of Cabanas. 

“Why bah?” 

“Bah! bah! bah! help yourself, my dear fellow, and do not express 
your wonder at any thing of the sort,” replied my friend. “ People 
take things for rranted, and hate trouble. They are told that Smash 
and Co. are very rich, and they believe it. They have certain sums to 
receive and pay, and it saves them a world of trouble, and gives them 
an air of respec tability to do it through Smash and Co. A check for 
22. lds. given toa little wine-merchant for a dozen of what he calls 
sherry —Mars: ua spoilt by a dash of strong Spanish —itells more with 
him than if it were remunerated in two sovereigns and a half in gold, 
and four shillings in silver. Besides, every one likes to talk of ‘ my 
banker,’ and ‘my account at the bank.’ As far as one’s pride is 
concerned what matters it if ‘my banker’ is solvent or not, or if 
‘my account’ is overdrawn or not. Then if Smash and Co. happen 
to fail, and in the country such events wild occur, it sounds so grand 
to say, ‘LT risked my whole fortune with Smash and Co., and. they 
have smashed.’ Bless you, it is a great consolation to be ruined by and 
with a ruined banker: your name appears in the papers amongst a list 
of fellow-sufferers, and you are brought into notoriety by beine a wit- 
hess against your banker in the Bi inkruptey Court. It isa fair excuse 
for not paying a troublesome dun that you are involved with Smash 
and Co., and until a dividend is declared you cannot ‘stump up.’ 
Ten to one your dun is involved with him too, and he e sympathizes with 
you, and gives your excuse for non-payment to the very first individual 
who comes to his shop to dun hun,” 

‘‘T have but little in the world to invest,” said I, “ but I think I 
should be cautious in investing it—I am so little acquainted with 
money matters that I dare say ' use the wrong term—in depositing r it, 
may be better, with any man ‘who had not a ood estate in dirty acres 
—tangible subsoil—whether of marl, loam, stonebrash, sand, or blue 
clay.” 
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“Good,” said Jonathan; “there is nothing like having some 
‘ ground to stand upon.’” 

“ And to fall back upon,” I continued. ‘* Fallen, fallen from his 
high estate’ is not so very desperate a fall if you have your banker's 
estate to fall upon; but where there is the vox et preterca nihil, the 
name on the brass plate, of Smash and Co., bankers, and nothing else, 1: 
great is the fall of yourself and your little dependants.” a) 

‘* It is inconceivable the extent to which the reliance on such men is By 
carried, and the depth of misery which results from such overweening 
confidence reposed in them by parties who have a character for more 
than a common share of prudence in worldly matters,” said Jonathan. 

‘¢ Inconceivable indeed ! how many an Ernest Lowe has ruined every 
tradesman in a country town, and driven maids, wives, and widows 
into parish poorhouses? There is only one consolation,” said I, rather 
emphatically, giving the table a glass-gingling rap with my fist, ‘* the 
causes of ruin to others are punished severely themselves, and pay for 
the ruin they have caused by years of privation and wretchedness.” 

“ Exempli gratia,” said Jonathan, looking at me_ basiliskishly | 
through the smoke of his cigar, ‘I know a case in point where the Ae 
sufferings of a ruined banker were the most painful events I ever wit- tae 
nessed.”” f 

** Indeed,” said I, ‘1 confess I should feel a pleasure in hearing NP 
them described, though Lam not generally hard-hearted, and have | 
known one case at least where the kind-hearted feelings of a banker, tae 
and an incapability of saying xo to a man in need have ruined himself ee 
and his family: say on.” 

I thought I saw a very odd kind of expression flit, like a vapoury | 
cloud on a hot summer's day, over my friend’s face, displacing for a | 
second the basilisk look that I have alluded to, and a convulsive twitch 
of the corners of his mouth, as he removed the cigar from lis lips to tell 
me the following little anecdote. 

“Thad a friend, I was going to say—an acquaintance I mean—who 
opened a bank in accuntry town, which, as I cannot reveal the real | 

| 
| 











name of it, I will call Dullton. He ‘carried on the war,’ as Mr. 
Ernest Lowe would have called it, most gloriously. Who so gay as 
he? Dinners, card-parties, balls, and all sorts of rioting and revelling 
were rife in his mansion, and never did charity, or the giving away of 
money for what are called charitable purposes, exhibit itself at a more e> 
‘bountiful old rate’ than it did at the house of the principal banker's 
in Dullton.” 
‘‘ Robbing Peter to subscribe to Paul,” said I. 
‘‘ Exactly,” replied Jonathan. ‘* Paul had the best of it, and the ie 
Peters suffered severely ; for in the height of and Co.’s prospe- He F 
ritv—smash ! he was gone, ruined, done up completely.” i" oe 
“* More to his own surprise, I presume, than the surprise of his cus- a 
tomers,”’ said I, ironically. re 
‘‘T really think so,” said Jonathan, ‘ for he meant to realize largely 
on a speculation in tallows, and to invest the realization in landed 
property—if he had been successful; of which he had no doubt, as he 
had had ‘ the office given him’ by some parties who were supposed to 
be ‘wide awake,’ and who proved themselves to have been so by i 
‘selling’ at the time when they recommended and Co. to ‘ buy.’ te aa 
if 
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The consequence of their friendly advice was, that —-— and Co. did 
buy, and cleaned out the tallow-market and their coffers at one and the 
same moment. They were gazetted—but not ‘toacompany.’ The 
company was found to be nél (vel, nemv), and , the banker, was 
ruined past redemption.” 

«‘ Ruining some few hundreds with him whose hundreds he was sup- 
posed to have safe in his safe,” said I. 

“ Precisely; but that is not what I wished to describe,” continued 
Sternpost, ‘‘ I merely wished to let you have an insight into the horrible 
state of living of himself, after closing the bank and retreating 
from the town of Dullton.” 

** That is what I long to hear,” said I, looking very maliciously gra- 
tified; ‘‘now then,” and I really believe I rabbed my hands exult- 
ingly over the fancied miseries of a man who had through his fancies 
ruined hundreds. 

‘He had not left his home in Dullton many weeks when I received 
a letter from him in which, after expressing his deep regret for the in- 
convenience—it was avery mild term—which he had caused to one of 
my relations by leaving her pennyless, he begged of me to call on him 
at ‘a little hut of a place,’ to which he had retired in the neighbour- 
hood of Blackheath, in order that he might explain to me the causes 
of his little mistake in ’vesting the monies deposited with him. The 
Jetter was so cleverly written, and contained so glowing a description 
of his present wretchedness, that I resolved to go down, and, leaving 
all business considerations out of the question, to offer him all the con- 
solation in my power.” 

** Well,” said I, ‘* you found him very wretched, his wife in tears, 
his children inrags? Cold shoulder of mutton and potatoes on a dingy 
table-cloth, and—” 

‘*Bah! if you know the real state of things, why ask me to tell 
you about it?” 

I begged pardon. 

Jonathan proceeded, 

‘* Well, I got into a stage in Gracechurch-street, and gave the 
coachman orders to set me down at Prospect Cottage, which was the 
classic name assigned by to his ‘ little hut of a place.’ 

‘+ * All right,’ said Jehu, ‘I know it; Mr. ’s cottage horney.’ 

** We rattled along, and after many other stoppages for taking up 
and putting down passengers, I found myself the ultimus Romanorum, 
the last of the insides, with one exception, and that exception was a 
very sly-looking, elderly gentleman, wearing the livery of the society 
of Friends, aliis verdis, a quaker. 

‘* This gentleman had briefly replied to a series of interrogations on 
my part, by a yea or a nay, nor could I get one word more from him 
until the coach was suddenly jerked up opposite one of the prettiest 
little mansions I had ever seen. 

‘*** Whose very pretty place is that?’ said I, addressing the 
quaker, 

“ «It is the abode—the cottage—of thy friend—the bankrupt 
banker, where I did hear thee order the driver to deposit thee,’ was 
the reply ; the truth of which was confirmed by Jehu, opening the door, 
and saying, 
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«¢ ¢ Now, sir, here we is.’ 

“ T explained to him that there must he some mistake; he assured 
me and his horses at the same time as he mounted the box, that it was 
‘all right.’ 

‘‘ The horses believed him and trotted off, leaving me standing be- 
fore a very pretty Gothic lodge, and a large pair of iron gates. 

‘‘ Can this be ‘the little hut of a place ?’ thought I, and I believe [ 
thought aloud, for before I could pull the handle of an enormous bell, 
dangling outside the lodge, a six-foot-high servant, in a dazzling 
livery, touched his hat to me through the bars of the gate, and re- 
quested to be informed of my business. 

‘* T hesitatingly inquired if Mr. lived there. 

‘‘The porter without giving a direct answer to my query, threw 
open the gates, and begged me to walk up to the cottage, where his 
master would join me ina few minutes, as he was merely gone out for 
a short ride in his pheayton, and had left word that he should be home 
to Junch punctually at two o'clock. 

‘¢*Phaeton!’ thought J, aloud again, I suppose, for Cerberus, 
brushing his plushes, said, 

“« «Yas, sarh! Master’s gone out in the pheayton, for the brishear 
is out of repair.’ 

‘*T own I thought—but not aloud—that there must be some mis- 
take; I, however, threaded the mazes of a serpentine walk through 
the shrubberies to the Cottage. 

‘‘] knocked at the door, and inquired of a second six-footer in 
splendid plushes, &c., if this was Mr. ——’s. 

‘‘ The same aftirmative reply, and the same assurance, that ‘ He 
was only gone out for a drive in the pheayton, and would be in to 
lunch at two, punctual,’ induced me to enter the house. 

‘* | was shown into a very correctly-appointed study, and amused 
myself by looking at the backs of some superbly bound books, which 
filled the shelves of a series of neat mahogany cases. I had not been 
long engaged in my survey when a handsome or-molu clock, in a glass 
case, announced by its miniature bell, that it was ‘ two of the clock by 
the dial.’ 

‘‘ Scarcely had the sound ceased, when the sound of hoofs and the 
grating of wheels on the well-rolled gravel, induced me to look out of the 
window, and I beheld, Mr. , the bankrupt banker, ‘ tooling’ as 
pretty a pair of tits, in as well-appointed a carriage as I had ever seen 
turned out. The interior was filled by his wife and two daughters, who 
certainly 








Bore their blushing honours thick upon them, 


for they were decked out in pink silks, and pink ribbons, which co- 
lour happened then to be all the fashion. A coachman sat by his mas- 
ter’s side, and a huge fellow held on behind, making only the fourth 
male servant that I had seen as yet. 

**A tremendous rat-tat-tat—emulous of Eaton-square— was the 
signal for banging of doors, letting down steps, and other noises preli- 
minary to ladies descending from carriages. A little bustle took place 
in the hall, and all was silent for a few minutes. Then came the ser- 
vant who had admitted me, and begged me to follow him to the draw- 
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ing-room. I went, of course, and walked as silently as Schedoni, or 
any other mysterious character in romance, over carpets as soft and 
yielding as the ¢apis vert of an English garden to aroom which rivalled 
in splendour many a drawing-room i in May Fair. 

“ Although the furniture and effects of the banker had been sold by 
public auction at his house in Dullton, I recognised many articles 
which had graced—might I not say with justice under the circum- 
stances—disgraced ? that splendid mansion. There was the horizon- 
tal grand pianoforte of rosewood, and by Broadwood ; the ornamented 
harp by Erard ; the magnificent chimneyglass, reaching from the mar- 
ble-slab to the very ceiling, around whose frame fluttered little gilded 
cupids in all manner of equivocal attitudes. There were articles of 
vertu, and little crinkum-crankums as expensive as they were useless—- 
in fact, except that the room was very much smaller than the one 
in which I had seen these elegancies at Dullton, I might have fancied 
myself to have been transported in my sleep by some fairy porter into 
that magnificent establishment. 

* T had scarcely time to examine the furniture before Mr. ———- en- 
tered. He had evidently dressed himself fer effect, and * got up’ 
a lugubrious look, which was meant to convey to me the excess of 
grief which was corroding his heart of hearts. A suit of black anda 
white tie suited the mournfulness of his countenance, and might have 
imposed upon some people. It did not impose upon me. I felt very 
much inclined to kick him very hard, when he placed his hand on— 
I was about to say his heart—the left-side of his coat, and made me a 
most Surrey-side-of- the- water stage bow. 

‘< «To business, sir,’ said I, ‘if you please.’ 

“* He flung himself into a chair, with a signal to me to follow his 
example, which I did, and after passing a white cambric handkerchief 
across his tearless eyes, with many sighs and groans, he entered upon 
explanations, with which I need not trouble you. To me they were 
any thing but satisfactory, and the only circumstance that reconciled 
me to the visit, was a hint judiciously thrown out that there was a 
prospect of a handsome dividend. 

‘“‘ T rose to take my leave, but Mr. ———— could not think of my re 
turning to town without taking a little luncheon. 1 consented, I con- 
fess to you, out of pure curiosity—a wish to see the style in which 

such matters were done at this ‘little hut of a place.” The bell was 
rung, and the servant ordered to announce to the ladies that we would 
take luncheon with them. 

‘“* While the man went to execute the order given, Mr. ———— began 
to complain bitterly of the change—the unavoidable—the painful 
change in his mode of living, and the frightful deprivations to which he 
was obliged to submit in his altered circumstances. 

“1 threw a meaning glance round the room. He saw it, and replied 
to it, that some kind friends, sympathizing with his wife’s feelings, had 
come forward and bought in a few little trifles, which it was impossible 
for a lady of her refined taste to do without, and which the little in- 
come which had been fortunately settled upon her, entitled her to 
enjoy. 

‘* I felt calcitatory inclined at the quiet hypocritical way in which this 
explanation was given, but lunch was announced, and I was ushered 
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with much ceremony into the dining-room, which I saw at a glance, 
was a miniature likeness of the banqueting-room at Dullton. It 
was clear to me that the same sympathizing friends who had saved the 
trifles in the drawing-room, had ‘bought in’ ald the furniture, pic- 
tures, and plate that a lady of refined taste could not do without. 

‘¢ The refined lady and her double-refined daughters had evidently re- 
hearsed the parts they had to play. They sat down in silence and with 
deep sighs to the little meal. Mrs. ——— waved her hand tragedy- 
queenically, and the servant removing the solid silver-covers of four 
solid silver dishes, displayed their contents—viands of exquisite odour, 
and evidently not concocted by an English artist. They were discussed, 
but not freely, by the ladies and ourselves s, and were succeeded by a 
little game and cheeses in great variety. But the wines! amidst the 
deep regrets of the ci-devant banker and his spouse, that they could 
not treat me now as they had done before their misfortunes overtook 
them, we quaffed silleri, chateau margot, hermitage, and Bur- 
gundy out of splendid glasses, filled from chased silver beakers. I felt 
a sort of undefined hope that the wine might ‘ go the wrong way,’ and 
suffocate one or allof them. 

‘Tt had a contrary etiect ; it threw them off their guard. They for- 
got the parts they had to play, and on a few hints maliciously thrown 
out by me for the express purpose, rattled away as they were wont to 
do of yore, and gave me a very clear insight into the shocking depri- 
vations to which their altered circumstances forced them to submit. It 
was really shocking what they must have suffered ! two carriages and 
a poney-chaise put down! only two pair of horses and a hackney left 
in the stables! scarcely enough servants left to do the duties of the 
establishment ! the German governess chasséed , and only two English 
ones retained! &c. &c. &c., usque ad nauseam. 

“ A loud ring at the lodge-bell gave me a fair excuse for abdicating 
my seat. I left them with a formal bow—a kitchen “ pokerer—and 
mounted a stage that was passing just as three handsome carriages 
drew up at the ‘gate, filled with the gayest of the gay, who had tra- 
velled from town to Blackheath, to condole with the suffering banker in 
his ‘ little hut of a place.’ 

‘There is a tale of horror for you!” said Jonathan, with a peculiar 
smile, ‘‘ replenish, lest it should cause you a sleepless night.” 

‘* But the dividend,” said I; ‘‘ was it ever paid ¢” 

** Yes,” replied Sternpost, ‘* it was—at the end of three years—and 
amounted, errors excepted, to exactly tenpence-three-farthings in the 
pound,” 

‘© And Mr. a 

** Still survives at his little hut of a place on a limited number 
of carriages, and on the little property fortunately settled on his 
wife.” 

**Confound him! he ought to be— 

“No! no! better as it is,” said Jonathan, deprecating my rising’ 
wrath, and stopping a fine current of abuse, ‘* better as it 1s. Rely 
upon it, there is a litthe something about the region of his stomach 
that spoils the flavour of his Burgundy, and embitters the taste of his 
French cookery. He gives away largely in charity to hide the multi- 
tude of his wickedness.” 
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‘“* Charity !” said I,—*‘ what an abuse of the word.” 

“* Well, then, charities—the word in its plural has a very different 
application ; and, by the by, if you are not too sleepy, I will tell you 
a little tale of a‘ man of many charities,’ the husband of the widow 
who sat next to Mrs. Montacute.” 

“A pretty little woman, with smiling blue eyes, and a most unro- 
mantic ensemble,” said 1. 

‘* A sweet-tempered creature, with a heart too big for her pretty little 
body. You shall hear her history.” 


Cuap. II. 


THERE is a spot in the centre of what was London, but now in the far 
east, if spoken of with reference to Eaton-square and Buckingham 
Palace. It bears the unclassical name of Cow-cross. The propviety, 
however, of the name, cannot be disputed, for it is in the immediate 
neighbourhood of that difficult-to-be-removed market called Smith- 
field—the field of giory to Mr. Martin—alas! that I should have to 
write the date Mr. Martin—umquhile M.P. for Galway. 

How he would rush into a crowd of inhuman drovers as they were 
goading an over-driven ox, and making him progress by beating him 
cruelly over the hocks. How he would seize on the greatest brute of 
the lot—I do not mean the ox, but the man—and in spite of all oppo- 
sition, drag him up to the nearest magistrate, put in force his own act 
against him, assuring his worship that ‘* the baste there that calls him- 
self aman, would have murthered the other baste intirely altogither it 
he had not been there to intherfare in his behalf.” 

Well, in Cow-cross stood a large, long, murky shop. You might 
have gazed at its low shop-window, composed of thick sashes and 
small panes of muddy, dusty glass, for ages before you could have 
made up your mind as to the nature of the trade cartied on within. 
You might have fancied that it was the habitation of a pawnbroker— 
the universal patruus or avunculus of the lower orders—for, as far as 
the dinginess of the glass would enable you to see, it was filled with 
every description of portable property. There were pistols, guns, and 
swords ; mathematical instruments of all kinds; watches and jewel- 
lery ; clothes of ail sorts for masculine gentlemen, feminine ladies, and 
juveniles of both sexes ; writing-desks, dressing-cases ; cutlery of all 
sorts; a large assortment of books; boots and shoes innumerable ; 
paint boxes and pictures ; children’s toys, and other articles too numer- 
ous to mention. 

Yet it was not what is ap by the initiated, the nephews and 
nieces of the aforesaid uncle, a pop-shop. If you gazed above the 
shop-front, you might see ona broad, black board, in white letters in- 
distinctly written, Barnazas Just, TaLtyman, And what isa tally- 
man? asks every inquisitive reader. 

Let him or her—M. or N., as the case may be—follow that not very 
respectable old lady into the shop, and he or she will see a little into 
the nature and objects of tallymanship. 

She is the wife of a hardworking artisan—a watchcase-maker at 
Clerkenwell, and she wants a new gown to appear smart in at Green- 
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wich Fair, whither she has made up her mind to go. She cannot 
command the seven shillings necessary to pay for the new gown at the 
linendraper’s, so she goes to Mr. Barnabas Just, and agrees to give him 
fourteen shillings for the same article, and to pay for it by weekly in- 
stalments of one shilling each, which she contrives to secrete out of the 
sum allowed her by her “oodman for the expenses of the house. When 
she has paid more than the real value of the article, she is allowed to 

carry it away, and a collecting clerk calls weekly upon her for the pay- 
ment of the shilling. 

Such is a brief sketch of the nature and objects of this most abo- 
minable business, which does more to demoralize and ruin the lower 
classes than a Tom and Jerry, tidley-wink, or gin-shop. They can 
obtain any thing, from a pair of list-shoes to a court-dress; from a 
brass shirt-pin to a diamond tiara, if they are wiiling to pay double its 
value for it by weekly instalments. 

Over such an establishment Barnabas Just had presided for many 
years; and though his establishment was, of necessity, an expensive 
one, his profits had been so great, his instalments so regularly paid up, 
that he was a wealthy man. He was tired of his business, and re- 
solved to take an active partner, and become a sleeping one himself. 
He wanted fresh air; he felt smoky and dingy, and resolved to retire 
to the heights of Highgate, Hampstead, or Finchley, and get his body 
purified from the sulphuretted hydrogen gas of the city end of the me- 
tropolis. 

He had but little difficulty in effecting the objects he had in view. 
His foreman found the amount necessary for buying himself into a 
half of the concern. An advertisement in the T%mes readily procured 
him a house near Finchley Common, and while he was engaged i in fur- 
nishing the house and arranging the grounds, buying a carriage and 
horses, and hiring servants, Barnabas was a happy tallyman. He did 
not pay by instalments, but downed with the money at once, and took 
a liberal discount for ‘* the ready.” 

When the place was properly, fitted for his final reception, and he 
had given the usual house-warming dinner to his city friends, Barna- 
bas began to feel himself an unhappy tallyman. Ife could not buy 
happiness or even enjoyment for ready money, or pay for it by instal- 
ments, He was very much surprised at it. 

He worked in his garden, rode out in his carriage, had a nap_ before 
dinner, and another after, drank the best of wines—as far as port and 
sherry went—smoked his pipe in an arbour of his own architecturing, 
and retired early to bed; yet he was cruelly dull. He could not read ; 
he hated writing ; moreover, he had no one to write to, and nothing to 
write about, save to his partner and about the tally-trade. His only 
pleasure, real pleasure that is, during the six working days, was to 
muse and meditate upon the chances of which and what number of his 
friends would get off the Finchley stage at the Baldfaced Stag on the 
following Sunday, i in order to be in time for his year “dinner- 
table. How he wished every day in the week was a Sunday ! 

Even these Sunday dinners ceased to amuse him. He saw the same 
faces over and over again, only relieved now and then by some strange 
countenance, the effigies of some friend whom one of his old friends 
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“had taken the liberty of bringing with him, as he know 'd his old 
friend Barnabas, didn’t stand upon no sort of ceremony.” 

Moreover, although these old friends ate heartily of his beef and 
plumpudding, drank of his porter and port wine, they never invited 
him to return their visits. Perhaps they thought that as he did not 
stand upon ceremony, he could have come uninvited if he pleased. 
Perhaps they had good grounds for supposing that he was sick of 


London, and preferred remaining at his very pretty place in the 


country. 
Barnabas was resolved to cut the connexion effected between the City 


and Finchley through the medium of the Finchley stage. He did not 
like to warn his friends off his manor formally, or to put up a notice 
that steel-traps and spring-guns would hereafter be set on his premises 
to catch or shoot his Sunday visiters. He manceuvred, and succeeded 
in his manceuvres. 

He went down to Margate for a fortnight, and left word with his 
housekeeper to tell every one that called, that he had gone into the 
country for an indefinite term, and put all his servants on board wages. 
He felt that this would have the desired effect. He knew that not one 
of his dear friends would pay for more than one halfcrown ticket at the 
ordinary on Sundays at two o’clock, at the Baldfaced Stag, and the 
fare up and down by the Finchley stage. He was right. Two stages 
full inside and out—two ordinary’s at the little wayside inn did the 
business. On the third Sunday the stage was empty, and the inn de- 
serted. The experiment had succeeded. 

Barnabas returned to his home. Previously to his return, he had 
given his partner a hint that he should be glad to see him whenever he 
liked to come down, but that he was not at home to those who had shown 
so thorough a contempt for the system of reciprocity which ought to 
be held sacred in matters of hospitality. 

Barnabas enjoyed himself alone-—that is, with his old housekeeper 
—for two successive Sundays. The third came, and he began to re- 
gret that he had discouraged the visits of his friends. He gave his 
partner a special invitation for the fourth Sunday, but as he talked of 
nothing but tallymaning, of which he was truly tired, Barnabas did 
not ask him to repeat the visit. 

All at once it struck him, and hit him very hard too, that his home 
was not so enjoyable as it ought to have been, simply because he had 
not a wife to share it with him. He consulted with his housekeeper, 
who rather promoted his views on the subject, until she discovered from 
the tenor of his remarks, that he had no intention of promoting her 
to the head of his table. 

Then she ‘‘ went on the other tack,” as the sailors say, and threw 
out many hints of marriage being a mere lottery, more blanks than 
prizes—the odds being ten to one you did not eet even a sixteenth of 
a five pound-prize, and about a million to one you did not get the 
highest prize in the wheel. 

‘Her remarks, however, came too late. The eloquence she had dis- 
played in promoting his views as long as she thought that she might be 
Mrs. B. J., was of too forcible a character to be obliterated by her 
feeble after truisms. Barnabas resolved to get married, and Becky 
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felt that the whole and sole control of butchers’ and grocers’ bills, 
soap and candles, bread, flour, and kitchen-stuff, was gone from her 
for ever. She began to look out for another place, “i knowing that 
no married lady would permit a bachelor’s housekeeper to remain in 
her service after the honeymoon was over. 

Barnabas had but a very limited acquaintance in the female world. 
He had never been domestically received into his friend’s families. The 
civilities he had received from them previously to his retirement, had 
generally been displayed in the dining or supper-rooms of certain fa- 
vourite taverns where they were wont to resort to pay and receive bets 
of rumps and dozens, or legs of mutton and trimmings. 

He resolved, howeve er, to make a round of his friends’ houses, and 
examine their establishments to see what female commodities they con- 
tained, He began with the wealthiest first—though to do him justice, 
Barnabas was not a mercenary man—still he thought a (ittle money 
with a wife was not objectionable. He made his calls, but except in 
two instances, where he found only a housekeeper, like his Becky, pre- 
siding, he was not invited farther than the back- shop. Had he only 
given one hint to any one of his friends that he was exploring on a 
voyage of matrimony, every house, from garret to drawing-room, would 
have been thrown open to him; every daughter and niece, unmarried 
sister, or poor dependant cousin, brought before him for Inspection and 
approval. 

Becky, to whom he confided the result of his calls, after trying to 
induce him to remain single, and finding her attempts unsuccessful, 
suggested to him that he should give a dance and invite all his friends 
and their families. This had the desired effect. Glass-coach after 
glass-coach deposited its burden of ladies, varying from sixteen to 
sixty, at the door of his house, and the ball was fully furnished with 
guests. Barnabas was a happy tallyman zn prospectu. 

Becky gave a hint of the object which her master had in view, when 
he gave out the tickets for the ball, to one of his oldest friends. The 
news flew like wildfire—faster than a pigeon from Epsom to Liverpool 
or Manchester, and Barnabas found himself the nucleus of the ball-room, 
with ladies radiating from him in all directions, of all ages, heights, 
and complexions. He grew alarmed. His merits were so suddenl 
and so forcibly placed before him, that instead of believing himself, as 
he had hitherto done, to be a respectable, plain-looking, ill-dressed, 
middle-aged centleman, he was impressed with a conviction that Mrs. 
Grigs was right when she said that he was ‘a wery fine-featur’d man,’ 
and that the wife of Mr. Deputy Gubbins could not be wrong when 
she pronounced his “ general cut to be oncommon particular correct.’ 
Nor could he give discredit to Huggins’s sister, who whispered to his 
nearest neichbour, that she * thought Mr. B. Just was too young to 
settle down for life yet.” 

Still Barnabas, though flattered, was what Huggins called flabber- 

gasted. He was too evidently “ made a dead set at.” If he went to 
talk to a pretty-looking girl, he was surrounded immediately by 
mothers, who begged to introduce him specially to their own Anna 
Marias, Isabellas, or Julias ; and he heard more virtues predicated of 
their girls individually, than he had had the slightest notion belonged 
to the sex generally. 
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Barnabas’s ball ended without a proposal on his part. He had not 
the slightest chance of making one. He was not allowed to be alone 
with any one lady for any one moment. They flocked around him in 
covies or bevies, led on by the old hens, their mammas. He com- 
plained in bitter terms to Becky of the way in which his guests 
had treated him. Becky, to console him, told him ‘‘it sarved him 
right.” 

~ Wonderful was‘ the sum disbursed weekly on threepenny posters, 
containing invitations from his lady friends to evening parties. Barna- 
bas accepted them all. He popped out of a dance into a musical 
party, and from the musical party he popped into a card-room. But 
he neither danced, listened to the singing, nor cut in at whist. He 
could not, he was too much excited. Some of his friedids said he was 
mad, others only thought so, until a little event occurred which 
loosened the freenum of their tongues. 

Mrs. Deputy Gubbins had three very fine daughters, who sang, 
played, and danced to admiration—that is to the admiration of several 
young men in the ward of Portsoken. All these acquirements they 
owed to a remarkably nice young lady, who had been educated in an 
orphan school, and been hired out, when her time was up, to Mrs. 
Deputy Gubbins, at twenty pounds per annum. ‘Truly she earned this 
noble salary! Not only had she to drive all she could into the thick 
heads and coarse fingers of her three pupils, but had to bear the snubs 
and rubs of Papa and Mamma Gubbins, and to submit to the impu- 
dence of their menials, who looked upon her as ‘‘ a vastly inferer cha- 
racter to theirselves.” Still Lucy Lovechild bore with all her troubles 
and all her snubbings and rubbings, with a meek and humble spirit, 
though her heart was at times wellnigh broken. 

What had she to hope for? an orphan, without a relative in the 
world that she knew of. When her time of service should have ex- 
pired, she could only look forward to being transported! into another 
family, who might treat her worse than the Gubbinses. She, however, 


5 
concealed her wearied heart under a calm, placid brow, and relied on 


Providence to provide for the friendless orphan. 

Barnabas Just staid the whole of one evening at the Deputy’s. He 
hung over the piano, turned over the leaves of “the music- -books, sung 
second to * All's Well” very much out of tune, and stood up for a 
quadrille. He repeated his visit. Night after night his yellow chariot 
was at the door of the Gubbinses, though there was no party there. 
Mrs. Deputy was too cunning to throw away a chance. No one should 
rival her daughters, so no one had the entrée of the drawing-room but 
her daughters and Miss Lucy Lovechild—but then she was “ only the 
governess.” 

Mrs. Deputy Gubbins saw clearly that Barnabas Just was caught 
by one of her daughters; by which of them she neither knew nor 
cared. She told the deputy i in confidence and in bed, that she had a 
conviction in her mind that it would not be very long before the gen- 


tleman in the tally trade proposed. 
Mr. Deputy, who had been dining with his fellow Portsokenites, 


turned on his side, and told her “ not ‘to bother him.” 
Mrs. Gubbins was right, however, in her conviction. 


did propose. 


Barnabas Just 
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Thus it was. Mrs. Gubbins had shammed ill for the purpose of 
leaving her daughters open to an offer unrestrained by her presence. 
Barnabas had purchased four concert-tickets for that very evening, and 
a glass-coach was hired, and at the door to convey four ladies to the 
concert-room. 

Now Mrs, Deputy could not recover from her indisposition with 
sufficient rapidity to make one of the party. Her ticket was trans- 
ferred to the governess, who for propriety’s sake, was ordered to 
accompany her pupils and their lover. 

What took place during that evening it is not in my power to dis- 
close. All the young ladies said it had passed off delightfully. 

On the following morning the yellow chariot was at the deputy’s 
door at twelve precisely. The tallyman begged to speak to Mrs. Gub- 
bins alone. 

Hurry scurry! helter, skelter! the three Miss Gubbinses ran up 
stairs to put on their best clothes, and their best looks with palpitating 
hearts! 

There we must leave them and return to the drawing-room. 

Barnabas found the lady-mother seated in state; not quite alone, 
it is true, for Miss Lovechild was there, but as she said, ** It worn’t of 
no manner of consequence—it was only the governess.” 

Barnabas bowed and the governess blushed. 

‘¢ You must have seen, madam,” said he, ‘‘ that I have formed an 
attachment for one of your—” 

“In course I have—I an’t blinded like a mole,” said the lady, 
smiling very pleasantly. 

‘‘T am here, marm, to ask your consent to—”’ 

‘It’s granted—Mr. Barnabas Just. Lucy ring the bell,” said the 
lady. 

‘‘Pardon me one moment before you announce my happiness to 
your daughters. I think I ought to tell you what provision I have 
made for my future wife in case of my death. You are her protector 
—her only friend—” 

‘“* Her father—” 

‘‘ She is fatherless, and—”’ 

‘¢ Fatherless! who? why the deputy an’t departed sudden ?” screamed 
the lady. 

“Tam speaking of this young lady,” said Barnabas, taking Lucy by 
the hand and leading her up to her protector. 

Mrs. Gubbins shrieked, threw herself back in her chair, and kicked 
so energetically that she upset a little table, and smashed a glass vase 
containing two gold and one silver fishes. 

The noise summoned the daughters from above, and the father from 
below. What a sight met their eyes! There was the mother in mock 
hysterics, kicking and throwing her arms about her frantically; Mr. 
B. J. holding the fainting governess on his bosom, and the three 
little fishes flapping their little tails on the wet Wilton amidst fragments 
of crystal. 

An explanation ensued; a war of words followed; screams were 
uttered—tears shed—threats given and received, and as Mr. Barnabas 
half carried the poor little governess down stairs, the last he heard 
from the Gubbinses was, 

July.—voL, LXVIIf, NO.CCLXXI. 2B 
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‘« Saucy minx ! Imperent feller !”’ , 

The impudent fellow placed the saucy minx in his yellow chariot, 
and drove her to his partner’s, where he left her for the night under the 
care of that gentleman's wife while he went to procure a licence. On 
the following morning, the bells of the parish church rang a merry peal 
for Miss Lucy Lovechild was Mrs. B. Just. 

«< What a brute !” said his former female friends. 

‘““What a fool!” cried the males, ‘to marry a gil without any 


tin /—only a governess too * 


Cuap. III. 
; 

Twetve months passed. Barnabas was really happy, for his wife 
had very wisely induced him to take a little interest in the business 
again. He drove daily into Cow Cross, looked into the books, 
chatted to his customers, and returned home to his five o’clock dinner, 
with a little fund of conversation for the evening. He smoked a pipe 
while Lucy played and sang to him, and went to bed a really happy 
tallyman. 

The cup of happiness, however, is never unmixed. The drop of bitter 
in the chalice of Barnabas Just was—that he had not a child to call 
him father. 

This vexed him and preyed on his mind; he grew fidgety, then 
fretful, would not go to town, but moped about his garden, poking at 
the weeds with a paddle, lost his appetite, could not relish his pipe, 
snubbed his dear little wife until the tears came into her eyes, kissed 
them off again, cried himself, and at last became really ill. 

Mrs. B. J. sent for a doctor, and the doctor, alarmed, sent for the 
clergyman—after he had tried to physic a mind diseased to no pur- 
r0Se. 

It would be improper to reveal the secrets of a sick chamber. 
It will only be necessary to show the results of the consultations held 
therein. 

Barnabas grew gradually better. When he was completely reco- 
vered he became an altered man. I do not mean that he was altered 
from an invalid to a valetudinarian only, but morally as well as physi- 
cally changed. 

He explained to his wife that he had neglected to do what he ought 
to have done—give a portion of the talents committed to his care to 
those that stood in need. Mrs, Just urged him to begin the good work 
at once. He took her advice. 

The reader must have seen that when Mr. B. J. resolved upon any 
measure he carried it out with zeal and impetuosity—nothing could stop 
him. 

When he had made up his mind to be charitable, he became exces- 
sively so. He became a governor of every institution that he could 
hear of within the bills of mortality; he attended public meetings and 
subscribed his guineas freely ; he dined at public dinners at the Crown 
and Anchor and handed up his five-pound notes amidst loud shouts 
and rappings on the table. He even spoke in favour of the emancipa- 
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tion of the blacks, and his speech, thanks to the reporters, read re- 
markably well in the morning and evening papers. 

It is needless to say that Barnabas became a public character—a 
marked man. His table was covered with prospectuses for benevolent 
institutions, lunatic asylums, and hospitals for the sick and lying-in 
ladies. His breakfast was interrupted and prolonged to a painful 
length, by reading petitions from persons professing to be afflicted by 
all the ills that flesh is heir to; widowers with large families and mo- 
therless children ; widows with several small fatherless children, and 
little children without fathers or mothers, all laid their complaints 
before him, and told him distinctly that he would be rewarded in an- 
other and a better world if he relieved their wants. 

That sort of charity, however, was not accordant with his views,he might 
be imposed on if he gave away to persons of whom he knew nothing, but 
from their own statements, into the truth or falsehood of which he had 
not time to inquire. He loved public institutions, where the cases 
were examined for him, and where he saw his name in the governor’s 
room in gold letters on a black ground; where he met Lord That and 
Lady This at least once a year, and received their sweet smiles and 
gracious bows, when the accounts were audited, and he paid in his 
annual subscription. 

There was something delightful and respectable in that. He felt 
that his generosity was known and appreciated. 

Now it happened that the clergyman who had set the machinery of 
his charities going, had a large little family, and a very small income, 
as somehow or other, most clergymen do have. He modestly solicited 
the interest of Mr. B. J. with his city friends to place one of his boys 
in Christ’s Hospital. 

The hint was enough: Barnabas drove into town the very next day, 
and made inquiries of the secretary of that noble institution, as to the 
mode of getting on the governor’s list. He paid the necessary sum, and 
having found out a person who wished to exchange a presentation for a 
boy who would not be of age for three years, with some one who wished 
to exercise his right immediately, he returned home, and made his 
friend the clergyman happy by giving his son the appointment. 

As soon as the boy was dressed in the peculiar costume of the 
school, his patron visited him every week. He became mad on the 
subject of bluecoat schools ; he built a new blue coat and inexpressibles 
for himself, and would have adopted the mufhin-cap and yellow stock- 
ings, had not his wife prevented him, by pointing out the absurdity of 
such a proceeding. He could talk of nothing else but the blues, 
until he gave his wife and all who listened to him the blue devils. He 
loved the sight of sailors because they were clad in blue, the new po- 
lice force was a special favourite with him for the same reason. He 
never passed a fishmonger’s shop without buying an unboiled lobster. 
He cultivated blue bells in his garden, and always took his luncheon 
at the Blue Posts. 

How happy he was when the sky was all blue, and the water below 
was blue with its reflection. 


The blue above and the blue below. 
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was his favourite song, and Lucy had to sing that verse of “ The Sea,” 
over and over again every evening; until, as sailors say ‘‘ all was 
blue” in her imagination. He even felt happy with the candle as he 
blew it out in getting into bed. He was clearly in what I once heard 
an old nurse call the purple fever, though she, poor ignorant woman, 
meant to say puerperal. 

Barnabas Just became so enamoured of the blue school, that at last 
he came to the resolution of building a blue school of his own, upon a 
small scale. He made up his mind to become as celebrated a founder 
as King Edward VI., Thomas Sutton, who founded the Charterhouse, 
or the gentleman—lI forget his name—who built and endowed that ex- 
cellent institution, belonging to the Draper’s Company in the Mile-End- 
road. He thought him a wise man because he dressed his boys in 
blue coatees, and Thomas Sutton a fool, for allowing the Carthusians 
to wear a black dress, like that of an undressed groom in mourning— 
he resolved, I say, to have a bluecoat-school of his own. 

He made known his intentions to his wife; she was delighted; she 
believed him to be, as he was, very rich, and she thought that he could 
not do better with some of his superfluous wealth than amuse himself 
and benefit some of the rising generation. 

As soon as Barnabas had made his mind up to become a founder 
and be prayed for, by name, in the daily service of the chapel he 
meant to build, he set about carrying out his plans with his wonted 
energy. 

He purchased a bit of land not far from the scene of his early days, 
Cow Cross. He pulled down the dilapidated buildings standing on 
the intended site of Just’s bluecoat school. Architects were invited to 
send in plans, builders were to send in contracts and specifications ; 
lawyers were consulted as to the proper means of securing the property 
tv the masters and governors for ever, and noblemen were applied to, 
to form a committee of twelve, to commence operations as governers as 
soon as all other operations should be completed. 

What a happy little tallyman was Barnabas Just while employed in 
this laudable manner. His time was fully occupied ; he had not even 
spare time for attending Crown and Anchor meetings, though that 
place was the Exeter Hall of his days. He scarcely found time for 
sending his annual subscriptions to the various institutions to which he 
was an annual contributor; be had even entertained thoughts of with- 
drawing from them all, and concentrating his moneys as well as his ener- 
gies on the bluecoat-school alone; but how could he resign the approving 
nods and smiles of the lords patrons and the ladies patronesses of those 
benevolent asylums—it was not in his nature to do it. 

Well, the ground was bought and paid for; the old buildings dis- 
posed of for a mere old rubbish price. The plan for the new building 
selected and approved. 

The highest contract was entered into because the chief lord of the 
committee of twelve patronized that particular builder, who happened 
to wear a blue surtout when he delivered it into the hands of the 
founder in his own proper person. Scores of men were set to work at 
once, and the builder drew his monthly sums as specified in the con- 
tract—they were readily and cheerfully paid. 
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Nearly two years were occupied before the building was roofed in. 
When that happy day arrived, Barnabas gave a dinner in the hall that 
was to be, to the committee of twelve, and a feast in the quadrangle to 
all the workmen and their wives and families. 

Barnabas got particularly jovial, and not only exceeded himself, 
but was the cause of excess in others; but it was very excusable on 
such an occasion, as the committee of twelve allowed as they rattled 
home westward in their carriages. 

On this eventful day, big with the fate of blue coats and of Barna- 
bas, we must beg of our readers to accompany us to Finchley, where 
Mrs. Just Is quietly sitting and working in the arbour with old Becky 
by her side, fondly fancying the joy of her husband, and the fun that 
was going on at the house- rearing in Cow Cross. 

A bell rings loudly at the outer gate, and Becky hastens to answer 
its summons, wondering who it could be, who was fool enough not to 
know that her master was founding a school while she was confounding 
the bell and the ringer of it. 

She returns in a few minutes to say that master’s partner was in the 
parlour a wishing to speak to missus. 

Poor Lucy, who fancies that the roof of the building, which, of 
course, was covered with due slates, had fallen in upon her husband, 
and crushed himself and all his hopes of founding the school, hurries 
up the gravel-walk and enters the parlour in a great fidget. 

The gloomy looks of the partner in the tally line confirm her suspi- 
cions, and she sinks into a chair, whispering out, 

‘* Then he is dead !” 

‘“‘ Dead, marm,” says the partner, ‘* who?—that old fool, Barnabas. 
No, marm—I almost wish he was. He’s ruined—that’s all—and I am 
afraid I am not better off myself.” 

se Ruined—Barnabas Just ruined! impossible. He is known to be 
rich,” says the lady. 

‘* He was rich once, marm—he had upwards of 15,0001., besides his 
half of the tally trade; but it’s all gone, every dump, and he has been 
raising money in all directions, and I’ve been fool enough to join. 
I'm in for 5000/.—only found it out this afternoon—tried to wet at him 
in his fine new building, but they would not jet me tn at the gates— 
looked as blue as blazes at me, and sent me away witha blue-bottle 
in my ear—I could not stop at home, so hurried up to tell you. Con- 
found the little ass and his blue schools.” 

So saying, the partner throws his hat upon the ground, and jumps 
upon the crown of it, to spite Barnabas Just, and then rushes from the 
house with the crushed beaver in his hand like a madman as he 
was. 

Poor Lucy sat like one dreaming ; Becky tried to rouse her from her 
lethargy, but could not. She well knew the cause of her mistress’s 
sufferings, for she was not deaf though she was old, and the partner 
had spoken loudly enough to be heard through any keyhole in the 
world. She did not torment her with questions, therefore, but simply 
told her that she was sure that it was all a lie, and that master was as 


rich as ever. 
Lucy shook her head, drew a shawl round her, and sat shivering 
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until the sound of carriage-wheels announced the return of the man of 
many charities. 

He was carried into the hall and up to bed, overcome with wine and 
intense excitement. His wife sat up by his side, and heard him 
mutter about ‘‘ the proudest moment of his life,’””"—*‘ the spot on which 
future lord chancellors and archbishops were to start for the race of 
fame,”—*‘ the first step to gaining the honours of the blue garter,” 
and other phrases, which proved to her that he was repeating himself in 
his after-dinner speech. 

Morning dawned, but Barnabas opened not his eyes ; he tossed and 
tumbled about in his bed, talked unintelligibly, and laughed i in a most 
unearthly manner. 

Lucy was alarmed, and sent the coachman for the nearest medical 
man. He felt the patient’s pulse, and pronounced him to be in a dan- 
gerous state of fever. 

Barnabas did not recover: afew days sufficed to make Lucy a 
widow—a widow, and worse than penniless by some hundreds. 

The partner’s account was quite true. Barnabas, had he lived, must 
have applied for support to some one of the numerous charities, which 
he had so freely but recklessly supported. 

The Just’s bluecoat school was sold to help to pay the creditors, 
and is now occupied by a respectable pewterer. 

Poor Barnabas’s ghost, if it walks, must be disgusted to see over the 
gateway of the building, an half-obliterated inscription, running thus 


—AT SCHOOL. 


This fragment was all that remained of Barnabas Just and his many 
charities, except his widow, who was provided for at Mount Whistling. 


T's 








A DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


We have seen an Actor play Z/amlet, in the Ghost scene, with so 
little sense of propriety, as not only to “draw his sword, according to 
the stage practice, but actually to threaten and make a lunge at “the 
parental Apparition with the naked weapon. Nothing can be in worse 
taste. Marcellus, it is true, offers to strike at the Royal Phantom 
with his partizan, but the act, though somewhat disloyal, is not unfilial. 
But in Hamlet,—the son of the shade,—the attempt at violence is un- 
natural and parricidal, and totally at variance with his character. He 
shrinks from bloodshed, though supernaturally enjoined, and remem- 
bers the ties of kindred. Witness his extreme reluctance to kill his 
uncle ;—whereas a man who tries to stab a ghost, will assuredly stick 


at nothing. 
T. H. 
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ADVICE GRATIS. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


Tue Advice which the author of L’ Allégro describes—Advice “ with 
scrupulous head”’—springs from so very distant a branch of the family 
to which Advice “ gratis” belongs, that there can hardly be said to be 
any actual relationship existing between them. Assuredly there is 
not the smallest personal resemblance. 

Advice gratis wears a remarkably unscrupulous aspect. He has a 
Jong tongue which hangs half out of his mouth, along sight which de- 
tects the approach of a victim before he has turned the corner, a long 
finger to twine round the button of a hapless listener, and a short 
memory which causes him to recommend two opposite remedies to the 
same patient, both wrong ones. 

He is a creature wholly destitute of imagination, and although con- 
stantly found in the company of another, never yet saw anything out 
of himself, He substitutes self for the person he advises, and devoutly 
recommends as adapted to his fellow what is suited only to his own 
case. He never cares to consider whether you have a weak or a strong 
sight, so that you consent to wear his spectacles, with which you can- 
not see at all. He will set you dancing, but it must be in the tight 
boots or the crazy slippers he himself is wearing. In whatsoever you 
may seek his help, he offers what agrees with him, and not what agrees 
with you. In a pining atrophy he bids you adopt the system appli- 
cable to his own gout. 

‘‘ Advice gratis” appears to be attended with one just principle— 
that it is always disposed of at its exact value; butthis is an error—for 
seldom can we follow advice gratis, for nothing. 

That the strongest and wisest, the best armed and the most 
knowing, often need advice, is not to be denied ; the king’s minister 
might have taken it profitably from the lips of the king’s jester upon a 
thousand occasions. Great wits may sometimes get very needful help 
from very dull people; as we see an eclipse best by looking through 
smoked glass. 

The bone-knife, there is no disputing the fact, was found, with its 
blunt edge, a better paper-cutter than the razor; but ever since the 
days of Swift—and before, even up to the birth of History—the bone- 
knife has boasted of itself as decidedly the best instrument to shave 
with, 

It is so with the clever people who press their service at all times and 
in all ways in the form of advice. Because they are not voted utterly 
useless, they must claim to be useful universally. Because you needed 
a few drops of advice once, you must be drenched with it. The phy- 
sician mizht wait till he is called in; but he bursts upon us at all 
hours and places—insisting that we shall take the draught, because it 
would do him good. The advice-giver will compel us to have our new 
shoes made by his last. 

At may be argued that the widely-prevailing habit of proffering ad- 
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vice, unasked and unwanted, upon all subjects, is a token of philan- 
thropic concern and charitable interest in the affairs of humanity. It 
does seem generous in idle people to bestow their wise thoughts and 
precious time upon us of their own free will, and as often as they are 
not solicited. 

When our old acquaintance in story lost his horse, nobody gave him 
one in place of it; but when he lost his wife, every family in town 
offered him another. Thus it is, that this much-vilified human na- 
ture will give away a part of itself, its flesh and blood, its finest store 
of mental wealth, its scanty allowance even of invaluable and irreco- 
verable time, for the benefit of one who neither claims nor needs the 
gift. 

But in answer to this, it must be urged, that the advice-giver does 
not actually make a sacrifice, on the score either of thought ox time ; 
for though he may put his tongue to some little trouble, it does not 
often happen that he troubles his brain about the business; and as 
for the intricate affairs over which you, who best know them, have pon- 
dered long—presto! he simplifies and cuts them short in half a se- 
cond ! 

Before any of us doubt, let us call to mind how slowly men delibe- 
rate upon their own concerns, and in what an off-hand and summary 
way they decide upon the same points submitted for their judgment by 
others. 

When a step involving important but doubtful consequences is before 
us, we draw back, pause, advance, shrink again, ponder, look behind, 
try the ground with the foot, flinch, resolve finally, and yet are slow to 
take it; but in the case of a friend pausing at the very same step, we 
drag him back or push him on without much consultation. We look 
at the position from our point of view, not from his, and see few of the 
difficulties which would be palpable enough, if we were actor instead 
of adviser. 

Were it, however, otherwise—if the giver of Advice gratis had be- 
stowed both time and trouble upon the knotty point — pondering, 
weighing, and changing places with his victims, before he counselled 
them to stir—still must he be voted one of the most intrusive and self- 
sufficient personages that ever obtained toleration, age after age, in 
every country, on the plea of good nature and benevolence. 

For what a height of conceit and impertinence must the giver of Ad- 
vice gratis have attained to, before he can pretend to tell us that he has 
surveyed in an hour what it had taken us years to explore—unravelled 
in a day the threads of our long life—mastered our secrets and plucked 
out the heart of our mystery; that he knows our affairs better than we 
do—that he can judge, upon a slight acquaintance, more accurately 
of what falls in with our interest than we can who are familiar with 
whatsoever affects it—that he, a foreigner, can speak English better 
than ourselves—that, tyro as he is, he can beat us in that very study 
which we have most pursued—that he is infinitely our superior, a wiser, 
a more reflecting, a more practical man—as far above us as Nous the 
schoolmaster is above young Dolt or little Dog’s-ear. 

All this he plainly says to the understanding, though not to the ear. 
He bids you stand aside while he looks in the glass to show you your 
own image. ‘The contradiction, that Coleridge’s picture was more like 
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him than Coleridge was like himself, has no subtlety for the gratuitous 
adviser—it is perfectly clear. He would act your part more correctly, 
more like life. than you would. He comes to you as an amateur lu- 
nacy-commissioner, and assumes that you are incapable of managing 
your own affairs. Not only does he contend that the bystander must 
see most of the game, but he generally concludes that the players 
know nothing at all about it. 

Does this in reality mean any thing less than the most intolerable 
assurance and conceit? What ground has the advice-giver for as- 
suming that you are ignorant of what you ought most to know? And 
even if he had reason to esteem himself better informed than yourself 
on a given point, what degree of decency does he observe when he 
thrusts himself forward to tell you of the fact ? Superior, either in the 
power of forming an opinion, in dispassionate observation, in a sense of 
justice, in decision of conduct, or in dexterity of management, he ma- 
nifestly conceives himself to be—and indeed boasts of being—when he 
steps up with his patronizing piece of counsel. 








Be by your friends advised, 


is his morning and evening song—but what is the moral of it? And 
why are your friends, without evidence produced of their qualifications, 
to be constituted your law-makers ? 

If you are translating an ode of Horace, you must adopt his reading, 
though he never got further with his verbs than the second conjugation, 
Moneo, I advise. If you determine, after a long and patient watching 
of character and inclination, upon making your son a shipwright, he 
bids you take his advice and make the boy a dancing-master, or you 
will repent it to the longest day you have to live; and if you were a 
fox, he would earnestly advise you to cut off your tail, because he had 
left his ina trap. 

In defiance of the proverb, it is wise and right to look a gift horse in 
the mouth. Serve gift-advice in the same way, for sometimes it has 
teeth that bite sharply. 

The best excuse that offers for the freedom and pertinacity evinced 
by volunteer advice-givers is, that they never by any accident have 
reason to presume that their counsel will be followed. There is to be 
sure something in this that acquits them of all criminal design, and 
leaves them convicted only of impudent vanity, and vexatious inter- 
ference. Of the myriads to whom such phrases as— 

“If I might presume to advise—” 

“If you would but take my advice—” 

‘* Now, pray, without another word, be advised by me—” 

With fifty variations of the same note of superior wisdom and vo- 
luntary patronage—of the myriads to whom this phraseology is com- 
mon, not one in a thousand expects, while using it, that it will ever 
penetrate beyond the ear of the listener, Not one of them all, so 
much as dreams that the listener will really act upon the advice, be- 
stowed as it was with every manifestation of anxiety and fervour. 

They all know pretty well, that, practically, there is something in 
the very nature of advice which gives it rather a repelling than an at- 
tracting character. When it does move us, the movement is usually 
contrary to the tendency of the counsel ; and upon this principle, advice 
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is occasionally applied with wonderful effect. Where an author is seen 
to excel in a particular style of writing, he should be told to avoid it, 
the better to induce him to persevere. Where he is most faulty, he 
should be warmly encouraged, and his faults will be abandoned. Not 
a few of us are Irish pigs, allowed to think we are going to Fermoy, 
that we may be got to move quietly in the opposite direction. 

But the excuse for the givers of Advice gratis extends further than 
the surface , as we see if we call to mind how astonishingly the habit 
is encouraged by another prevailing weakness—the practice of asking 
advice upon every subject of all comers. There is a large class of 
people, alive at this hour, and averaging in age half acentury each, 
who are just as ridiculously helpless as when they were born. 

Unless we note closely, we never know the extent of their miserable 
dependence. They can do nothing whatever if they are not advised. 
They have no convenience, no comfort, while they are left to their free 
will. 

The expressions quoted above from the mouths of the many-headed 
adviser, are matched by as varied a set of exclamations on the part of 
most destitute and eager-eyed applicants, wandering in troops over the 
world— 

“« What would you advise—” 

“*I do so want your advice—” 

‘* Well, I did think you would have advised me—” 

‘“* Knobs advises me to try the knocker instead of pulling the bell— 
What is your advice?” 

You must advise them whether the pin is to be stuck on the right 
or the left-shoulder—and whcther they are to shut the book at the 
seventh or eighth chapter. Points which they alone can decide, must 
be decided for them. Give them but their choice, and all enjoyment 
has fled—tell them that there is not the slightest difference, and they 
are distracted by the increasing difficulty. 

Nor are the systematic and habitual seekers of advice at all parti- 
cular in their selection of advisers. Any body’s opinion will lend the 
prop they require. They never pause to consider whether the person 
addressed ever had, or ever can have, the slightest pretensions to play 
the oracle on such a subject. 

“What would you advise?” is the imploring appeal to all passers- 
by—whether the question relate to a lame horse or a cameo—whether 
the questioned party be pedlar or prince. 

‘* Tam recommended to purchase this cat, Sir Matthew—he’s a Per- 
sian, I believe, and scarce—what would you advise ?” 

‘* Not competent to form a judgment, ma’am,” said Sir M., glanc- 
ing momentarily downward at the intruding animal, and then quietly 
proceeding with his duck and peas—for it was at dinner. 

“ He’s very handsome—do look !” 

‘«] suppose so,” (here another glance, with a spilling of peas) ; ‘‘ but 
I lament, ma’am, my total ignorance of every thing relating to cats, 
both domestic and foreign.” 

“ Do you think him at all like the cat in the pretty Persian 
story ?” 

**Can't say I ever read that story, ma’am.” 

“* But don’t you think the ears something Jike—” 
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“¢ Never read the account, ma’am,”’ repeated Sir M., pursuing his peas 
with tremendous avidity. 

«These marks, Sir Matthew—Come here, you beauty—” (a stare 
first, and then a smile from Sir M.)—‘* these marks add to his value, 

ou know—” 

‘*No, I do not, ma’am!” 

«“] wish you would give me your honest opinion now of the 
breed.” 

‘* Haven’t an idea on the subject, upon my honour,” returned Sir 
Matthew, in a final tone, re-collecting his scattered peas. 

‘Should you think thirty guineas dear?—Let me have your ad- 
vice—”’ 

‘“¢ But I should mislead you—I’m the worst in the world—so totally 
unconnected with cats, so unacquainted—” 

‘The tail, you observe, Sir Matthew, is of the true character.” 

‘No doubt, ma’am,” replied the pestered pea-hunter, dropping fifty 
from his fork for about the sixth time; *‘ and to an admirer of cat’s 
tails, it must be a treat indeed !”’ 

All the lady wanted was advice—she was not so unreasonable as to 
demand a knowledge of the subject besides—but some people are so 
fastidious. 

As there must often be presumption in the unconsidered proffer of 
advice upon numerous subjects, so the solicitation of it must frequently 
contain one of the most valuable of compliments. We cannot pro- 
perly seek counsel on matters of consequence, without attributing to 
the adviser the possession of some ennobling gifts—some qualities of 
judgment and of sincerity to which we respectfully defer. For the sake 
of both parties, advice should be as cautiously asked as given. The 
help, in the form of true counsel, which we can best accord one 
another, will never be secured but by the nicest discrimination in the 
choice of advisers. To ask advice at random, is too often to call upon 
the hatter to clothe the body, and the tailor the head ; and to receive it 
in the same way, is to permit the lawyer to treat our ague, and the 
physician our chancery-suit. 

In most cases, it is thought enough to know, when advice is sought, 
that it is asked of a friend; and to two persons, the most opposite in 
all qualities of judgment and experience, the same question is put, 
with equal confidence in the integrity which is perhaps the sole quali- 
fication of both. The different counsel thus obtained, sends out the 
puzzled querist in quest of an umpire ; till the umpire is sought in every 
acquaintance that can answer a question without considering its bear- 
ings. 

In choosing councillors and adopting advice, much care is requisite 
to avoid being taken in by the showy qualities. We may always re- 
member with usefulness the question put by the great Mrs. Siddons to 
the shopman, who, handing her some muslin for a dress, was in love 
with its pattern, and in raptures with its colour. 

‘* Young man,” said she, in a full and measured tone, which, startling 
his nerves, seemed to carry a great moral lesson, a solemn admonition 
and warning into his soul, ‘* young man, WILL IT wasn ?” 
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THE WALNUT-TREE CABINET. 


Oh then I see Queen Mab hath been with you: 
She is the fairies’ midwife. 
RoMEO AND JULIET, 


He who quits London in the spring, leaves balls, scientific socialities, 
dinners, and other eating cares ; for he flies also from those exhausting 
and too often suicidal labours that corrode the brain, and weigh upon 
the heart. 

The first puff of the gallant old roarer of a locomotive, as it pants to 
rush off with its comet-like train, is music to the ear of him who longs 
for the country. The breezy hills, the rich lowlands, the broad silvery 
winding river, the hawthorn hedges, the glorious green cultivated 

atches, the flocks, the herds, the trim gardens with their lilacs and 
tnt and the snowy guelder-rose, just tossing its foamy bloom 
above the foliage ; the nest of a cottage with its wreath of misty blue 
smoke, rising against the sheltering wood, the village church, and, 
above all, the lovely hanging orchards, forming one sheet of apple- 
blossom, pass in rapid succession—and a charming moving panorama 
itis. The eye has no time to tire; the quick succession of beautiful 
pictures comes in a stream of perpetual novelty. Blessed be the man 
who invented railroads. 

Well, here we are, scores of miles from the mighty metropolis; and 
the steady companion of a life, he, who more than brother, has shared 
our pleasures and sorrows eons childhood to ripe manhood, Says, as 
we look from the terraced garden on the tufted wood that overhangs 
the trout-stream gliding below, and as if he instinctively divined my 
thought,— 

“Yes. We will have some of them out; the mill-tail and the 
tumbling bay hold not a few handsome, silvery-sided and marygold- 
bellied ones; but—don’t be angry-—it is, I grant, sounding the “base 
string of humility—but, no pond- fishing have I had since we were 
boys. I do long to see the floats dancing azain—let us be boys once 
more, and go after the carp and tench in ‘ Broadwater.’ It has not 
been fished for years.” 

Now this ‘* Broadwater” was a temptation. Besides the gray-headed 
carp and the tench sabled with age, there were stores of noble perch 
and huge pike that I was sure never could resist a well-spun minnow 
or gudgeon. 

** Agreed,” replied I. 

‘‘To-morrow, then ?” 

“*With all my heart.” 

The resolution was no sooner taken than I felt carried back to the 
freshness of youth, to those supremely happy days when the very 
odour of the cobbler’s wax, that made all right and tight in the tackle, 
was redolent of meadows spangled with kingcups, cowslips, daisies, 
and orchises ; and raised visions of crimson —" trouts, and the most 
bright-eyed and brilliant finned perches. ‘Talk of ‘* Tyrian dye” in- 
deed! ’twas a faded red garter to the perch-fin of our imaginings. 

The ground and spinning-tackle, patent hovsters (as a knowing old 
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Thames fisherman terms Paternoster lines) and all, in order set, and 
every thing ready for an early start, the hour arrives for turning in. 

At such times what a phantasmagoria uprises in the dreamy state 
which precedes siumber—one sense, so to speak, going to sleep after 
another: some awake while others are steeped in oblivion. 

First, as you gradually drop into a dose, there comes vividly on the 
retina of your fancy a lovely quiet picture by Wynants last seen by 
the eye of flesh, long, long ago, with its angler intent upon the float 
on which the licht glances brightly, as it rests on the unruffled clear, 
deep, dark water, not without lilies, beneath the richly festooned 
trunk of a tree, such a trunk as Wynants alone knew how to place bes 
fore the spectator. This gradually dissolves into a vision of a real 
scene. There lies the broad lake-like expanse curled into brightness 
ata distance by a gentle breeze—just that which makes the perch bite 
and the pike run—up to the boundary where the thick set floating 
leaves of the water-plants carpet the surface. Beyond this, with here 
and there a huge leaf, spreads a calm, unbroken space of deep water 
bordered by the tall whispering baleushes, and yellow irises, and 
almost blackened, though quite transparent, by the ragged arms of the 
old fantastic oak that overshadows it. There sits the well-cocked 
float. It vibrates. Down, down it goes till it is lost in the depths— 
steadily away runs the line, cutting a furrow as it is, at last, carried out 
towards the middle. 

The indescribable turn of the wrist is given, and as vou strike, 
springs into the air a monster of a yellow-sided, well- barrelled = 
carp, with scales like new half sovereigns, making all bend again, and 
as the tightened line goes singing from the reel, dancing sarabands on 
the foamy surface, till you quietly wind him up in just such a fenny, 
reedy place, as would make the best of all possible ballrooms for the 
Wilis, and are not at all surprised when you find that he wears a well- 
powdered, full-bottomed wig, nor that as you stoop to put him into 
your capacious rush-basket, he is metamorphosed into a fascinating 
young whale whom you, nothing loath, lead out to the wild tune of 
the wind and the waterfowl, among a select assembly of seals and mer- 
maids, while whole benches of dowager penguins look admiringly on— 
and so you awake. 

You sleep again, and see a well-known spot that has not crossed 
your vision for years—the haunted ruin that formerly would catch 
your eye far away among the morning mist, as you plied your boyish 
rod, ever and anon, pulling out a burnished trout. 

This had been a mill too; but let no one picture to himself the rural 
scenery of some ivy- -shrouded remnant. Although it was far from any 
town, and stood completely isolated, it was a naked, desolate shell, 
built near the shore on a melancholy ‘inlet of a tidal river. ‘There was 
not atree, nor a bush near it. When the tide was out—and it always 
seemed to be out—the sickly- -looking, yellow mud banks lay spread 
out, with nothing to break the blank, but now and then, a sea-mew 
Screaming as it flitted past. Within, the hearth was covered with 
rank grass and hemlock, and the deadly nightshade drooped where 
the gladsome fire once went crackling and. leaping up the ample 
chimney. 
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From this wretched place a miserable human being, after prowling 
about the ruin two long dreary days, during which he had nearly co- 
vered the bare walls as high as he could reach, with lines traced with a 
pencil expressive of the agonies of his last dark hours, had rushed into 
the presence of his maker. 

This accursed spot now uprears itself before you in your troubled 
sleep. You see it in all its horrors, in a night of darkness and tem- 
pest, and from it come mingled curses and shrieks—human in their 
utterance, but. too loud and fiendish for this world—and_ you start un 
at the bark of little Clinch, who hears your companions stirring , and 
see the glorious sun just streaking the east, and‘soon away you are 
whirled behind Smuggler, the best of ponies that ever trotted before a 
fisherman’s shanderidan, and who always makes it a point to rear per- 
pendicularly three times at least, not out of vice, but to show that he 
is up to every thing, and that he knows he is under weigh for the 
comfortable stable of the to him well known public, rejoicing in the 
sign of the 7’rout, upon which inviting picture the liberal painter has 
bestowed spots for six. 

After a morning's sport of the most satisfactory character came the 
** good, honest, hungry” luncheon, and the discourse rolling, as we 
waited for the evening fishing, on dreams and the strange coincidences 
that have been known to attend them, one of the party who, for his 
sins, had a reputation as a story-teller, was called upon to relate some 
instance in support of the theory which he had been weak enough to 
broach, that dreams come true more frequently than most people are 
willing to allow. 

‘* Though 1 do not mean to assert,” said the challenged story-teller, 
“‘that dreams always ‘descend from Job,’ as I heard a respectable 
member of the Malaprop family once express it, those who laugh to 
scorn the notion that there is something in them more than mere imagi- 
nation, will, if they take the trouble to seek far enough, sce reason to 
allow that in some instances at least they have done eood service, as is 
proved by the well authenticated narrative of 


THE WALNUT-TREE CABINET. 


M. Francois de Tourreil, of Toulouse, is the person to whom the 
event happened, and I shall relate it as it appears in his hand- 
writing. 

I was twenty years of age, says M. de Tourreil, when I first came to 
Paris with one of my uncles, the ‘Abbé de Polestes. I left at Toulouse 
one of my intimate friends. He was my fellow collegian, and belonged 
to the better class of citizens of that town. His name was Paul 
Y'’dumare. His father, who had been long dead, had left two sons who 
were rich, and his wife, who did not marry again. 

My friend, who thus became possessed of a “rood fortune early in life, 
had one prevailing fault : he was very fond of money. He laid out his 
wealth in traffic, lent sums at heavy interest, and, at the same time, 
lived on no good terms with his mother and brother. I ought to add 
that he was six years my senior, and that, in his sixteenth year an at- 
tachment toa poor peasant girl procured for him the honours of pater- 
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nity. He never would own this child, who was, however, named Paul 
after him, nor provide for it, so repugnant was it to his nature to make 
the smallest pecuniary sacrifice. 

I then left for Paris, where I had been two years, when I suddenly 
received two letters from Y’dumarc, dated Toulouse. 

He anxiously inquired whether I should not svon return, spoke of his 
son, and added, 

‘“*T am most unfortunate i in not having any one here worthy of my 
confidence: I miss you very much. There are things that one can 
mention to a friend which prudence forbids us to write. Return 
hither, my dear Francis, I want you sorely.” 

I replied to these letters, and there our correspondence dropped. 

One night I had been to a ball at the hotel of the Marquis de 
Soyecourt, and returned home so late that having an appointment with 
M. Dunoyer* at seven that morning, I thought it “best not to go to bed, 
so I threw myself into an arm-chair, and was soon asleep. I then had 
a dream. 

In my dream I saw a wall rise before me. It was pierced by a cabinet 
with two folding doors, made of walnut-wood like the rest of the 
wainscot. On the right door, in a frame of black wood, was the 
portrait of his majesty, Henry the Fourth, with two verses which I 
could not read below it, and on the left door, in a similar frame, was 
the likeness of the king then reigning, Louis the Thirteenth. 

I know not why, but soit was, that when I awoke this dream haunted 
me; 1 could not succeed in shaking it off: it recurred again and 
again, as if to impress itself on my memory. On the next day, how- 
ever, I thought of it no more. 

About six months afterwards Chalvet, one of my cousins, arriving 
from Toulouse, inquired whether I had not much regretted the loss of 
poor Paul Y’dumarc ? 

“What? Is he dead ?”’ said I. 

“T thought you had been informed of his death,” replied he. ‘‘ Six 
months ago—let me see—yes, it was in last January—a villain who had 
differences with him about some money transaction, settled his accounts 
with a brace of bullets. The nocturnal assassin, to make sure, gave 
poor Paul the contents of both barrels of his fusil.” 

I was greatly shocked. After deploring the fate of my unhappy 
friend— 

‘¢ And his son ?” inquired I. 

‘‘ Having no reason to believe that his end was near, our friend had 
made no will. His mother and brother not finding their inheritance 
what they, and indeed all of us expected, have not given a denier to 
Paul’s poor child.” 

‘The base wretches! But what have they lost ?” 

‘They pretend that they only found in their relation’s chest a sum 
very far below what they ought to have found, and not one of the notes 
or other securities that his debtors must have put into his hands; for 
you know how careful Y’dumarc was of his money.’ 











_* Minister under Louis XIII. He flattered himself that he should succeed Car- 
dinal de Richelieu, but, finding his case hopeless, sent in his resignation in disgust. 
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Having thus become acquainted with the affairs of this family, I 
remained two years more at Paris, and then returned to Toulouse. I 
had been there eight months, when I was invited to pass some days at 
Castelnaudary with my cousins de Treville. I left Avignonet on horse- 
back, having nearly a three hours’ ride before I reached my rela- 
tions. 

During this ride a violent storm arose, and my servant proposed that 
we should take shelter in Y’dumarc’s house, which was situated hardly 
fifty paces from the road. 

Notwithstanding my intimacy with the elder brother, I did not even 
know his mother, who was an ordinary woman enough. In truth, 
I cared not to go near them: it was making a sort of acquaintance 
with those of whom I had no good opinion, on account of their in- 
humanity to Paul's natural child, who had been to see me, poor fel- 
low ! and I had done him all the good I could. 

At this moment of hesitation, vivid lightning and loud thunder- 
claps announcing an increase of the storm, and combining with the 
terror which had seized my horse, determined me to seek refuge under 
the roof of this family. 

I arrived at the gate, gave my name, was recognised by the mother 
and son, and received with open arms. They offered me refreshment, 
and while at table, the deceased was the subject of conversation. Then 
{ learnt all the details of the case, and was informed that his cash and 
portfolio, the whole valued at fifty-five or sixty thousand francs, were 
not to be found. Each supposed debtor, standing on the defensive, 
said, “If I am in your debt, you hold my security ;” and as it was 
impossible to produce any such thing, the chagrined heirs were obliged 
to be content with this answer, and had now despaired of recovering 
any of their credits. 

“ It looks,” said I, thinking aloud, “ “like a punishment from heaven 
for the abandonment of Paul's child.’ 

At these words both mother and son loudly denied that my friend 
was the child’s father; they could prove, they said, that the mother 
had deceived him, and that it was no more his than theirs. 

“ How can you,” replied 1, “ talk thus to me, when nature, as if to 
furnish irrefragable proof, has given to the child not only a resemblance 
to my poor friend, in which there may be nothing extraordinary, but 
the strongest family likeness. He has the very expression of his 
uncle's features. Ay, sir,” continued J, turning to the brother, ‘‘ the 
unhappy boy is your living portrait.” 

This conversation was not to the taste of my hosts. To arrest it, 
they proposed to conduct me to the chamber in which I was to pass 
the night. L acquiesced, finding little to interest me in their company, 
which I had only sought from necessity. The mother and son led the 
way ; the first as far as the corridor, the second into the room. 

I entered : it was still broad day. I threw around a rapid glance, 
and instantly my heart beat quick, my imagination was soused, a 
vanished recollection rushed again upon my memory, and turning to 

my host, I said, 

“ Monsieur Y ‘dumare, will you consent to give two thousand pis- 
toles to Paul, your brother’s son, if I put you in possession of that 
part of the inheritance which you believe to be lost ?’ 
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He whom I addressed stood like one planet-struck at my proposal, 
and eagerly demanded if I had been made the depositary of my friend’s 
secret or of his treasure ? 

‘© Of neither,” was my reply. ‘* Nevertheless I am certain—yes, very 
certain, that I can increase your fortune, if you consent to be a good 
brother and a kind relative.” 

We spoke loud: Madame Y’dumarc, who heard us, came forward, 
bringing with her the cure of the neighbouring parish, whom the storm had 





also driven to entreat their hospitality. He was of a noble family of 


Languedoc. The mother was as much surprised as her son at my pro- 
position, and begged an explanation. My answer was that I could be of 
no service, if they had no pity for the unfortunate boy whom I pro- 
tected. Fontaine-Vandomois, for that was the name of the good priest, 
supported me, saying to them— 

«“ You regret the loss of some sixty thousand livres which have been 
as nothing “to you for many years, you will come at once into two- 
thirds of th: it sum, and one who has your blood in his veins will enjoy 
the rest. Take my advice: do what M. de Tourreil requires.’ 

One might now see that a conflict was raging in their bosoms be- 
tween two kinds of avarice, that which would engross the whole, and 
that which would be satisfied with the greater portion. The last con- 
quered. They gave me their word that they would comply with my 
request in the presence of the cure. 

Then I said, ‘‘On the night of Paul Y’dumarc’s murder, I saw in 
a dream a walnut-tree cabinet open in the midst of a wainscot of 
the same wood. On one of the doors was the portrait of Henry the 
Fourth, and on the other, in a frame of black wood, was that of Louis 
the Thirteenth. 

‘« Well! what does that signify ?” cried all three. 

“ Look,”’ I answered, “there stands the cabinet, there are the two 
portraits, and there the treasure is.” 

Their countenances fell. 

“ Alas! we have so often searched that piece of furniture.” 

“Try again.” 

The brother whose strength seemed to be raised by his avidity to 

\ twice its natural power, broke up the planks which composed the ca- 
binet, and from the inside of them—for their substance had been hol- 
lowed out, leaving a superficial shell—fell on all sides, bonds, bills 
payable to the bearer, and gold; and these in such quantities, that in- 
stead of the so-much-regretted sixty thousand livres, they gathered up 
property to the value of one hundred and twenty-seven thousand 
livres, 

The wild and indecent joy of these two persons, who at that moment 
forgot both son and brother, scandalized me not less than the cure. 
Suddenly they looked blank—it evidently crossed their minds that I 
should demand a portion of the treasure for myself. 

[ put them at their ease, however, on this score, and to their praise 
I ought to state, that each ‘of them liberally added five thousand livres 
to the orphan’s portion. I did not suffer their enthusiasm to cool ; 
and the worthy ecclesiastic and myself, took from the mass two thou- 
sand livres in gold and ten thousand in good securities, 
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“A very marvellous story,” said one of the auditors, “ which, I sup- 
pose, I may believe or not at my option.’ 

“Undoubtedly; and toassist your choice, here is the attestation of 
the narrator.”’ 


“Tel est l'evénement extraordinaire dans lequel j’ai joue un pre- 
mier role, et dont je certifie l’exactitude, en tous les points, sur ma 
part de paradis, comme chretien, et sur mon honneur, comme gentil- 
homme. 


‘* Paris, ce 23 Septembre, 1667. 
“ Noble Francois pe Tourreit, 


‘‘ ecuyer et ancien capitoul, signé,”” 


‘* But see, the rain is over: one more turn at the lake, and then 
home.” 

The evening was closing: the precious minutes were not misused ; 
and it seemed as if every ‘finny thing in the water was on its feed. 
The pike and perch ran and bit as if they had been Moslems, and it 
was Rhamazan’s sun that had just set, w hilst the moon was rising, to 
usher in the Bairam-feast. It was a scene such as none but Byron 
could paint on the page, and Turner only can realize on his atmo- 
spheric canvass. Merrily did the flcats dance in the varying light as 
the carp and tench were taking their last evening’s refreshment. 


All that’s bright must fade ; 


and soon the floats were no longer visible; but enough light remained 
to show the long row of voodly fish laid out on the sward, and ¢litter- 
ing in the moonhber ums. The well-filled baskets were now pi acked and 
received by the Shanderidan aforesaid, the party were stowed away, 
somehow, in that accommodating carriage, Smuggler reared four times 
as if conscious of the noble spoil behind him, “and in honour of the 
vanquishers, and went off at the rate of ten miles an hour. One 
silvery genial shower fell as we descended the last hill, and saw the 


home-li ehts twinkling beneath us, and called up a most perfect lunar 
rainbow “by Way of a Geis. 





THE HISTORY OF THE GREEN SPAR. 
By Evizaneru Youatr. 
AUTHOR or ** THE PRICE OF FAME.” 


"Twas told me by aman whose hairs were gray, 
Whose brow bore token of the lapse of years; 
Yet o'er his heart atfection’s gentle sway, 
Maintain’d that lingering spell which age endears, 
And while he told his tale, his eyes were dim with tears. 
BERNARD Barton. 


DURING a recent visit to the sea-coast, I used to be much interested 
in observing how the cottages of the poor, and even middle classes, 
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were invariably ornamented with some species of marine treasure. I 
cannot remember a mantelshelf, let the furniture be ever so humble, 
without its two large, pink-coloured shells, and a piece of seaweed, or 
rock-coral in the centre. While the sideboard, if it did net boast 
some rare foreign bird ingeniously stuffed, had, what was perhaps still 
more prized, a rough sketch, and rough “enough it often was, but no 
matter for that, of the ship in which even now some of the family 
might be sailing upon the treacherous deep. I have seen a piece of 
datk fossil, or even a common muscle-shell, which the owner would not 
have parted with for any thing that could have been offered. It may 
be that the husband or the son had brought it home from his last 
voyage, promising with a cheerful smile something more valuable 
another time, but had never returned again ! Heaven knows, but 
there were tears in the woman’s eyes as she dusted it carefully with her 
apron, e’er she returned it to its place. And I noticed that she wore 
black ribbon on her simple cap. 

And yet where these relics are not consecrated by death, how eagerly 
every thing you venture to admire is pressed upon you. ‘They think it 
must be such a treat toa Londoner, and you need not fear depriving 
them of it, as they are sure to have plenty more soon. And yet the 
poor of England are called boorish and uncivilized! True it is, that 
poverty and Want may in many cases have frozen up the heart, bet it 
needs only the gentle word, and the spring of human kindness ‘gushes 
forth again like a fountain in a wilderness. For virtue and roodness, 
even among the very dregs of society, as they are called, are never 
wholly dead, but sleep, ready to leap up at the voice of svmpathy. 
And now to our tale. 

In one of the dwellings I have been describing, there was a piece of 
green spar which clittered strangely at night, ond altogether had a very 
curious appearance ; sometimes resembling an emerald, but at others 
much paler, and apparently transparent. 

‘*Ah! I guess you never saw the like of that,”’ said an old man with 
gray hair, whee sat in the chimney-corner. 

“No, indeed,” replied I. «* What do you call it 2?” 

‘‘That’s more than I can tell you; but they say it grows in the 
caves under the sea, almost as plentifully as our trees upon shore.” 

‘* Who says so 2?” 

‘«¢One who has been there and gathered it! But it’s a strange tale if 
you have time to listen to it.’ 

“Oh! yes, indeed, and shall be very grateful to you besides.” We 
hope that our peaders love a strange — as well as we did then, or 
do now for the matter of that. 

The old man’s face lit up as [ came wl sat myself close beside him, 
for he spoke wi while the children whispered one another— 

‘‘ Now grandfather is going to tell the lady the story of Jack 
Hinton.” 


‘Many, many years ago,” he began, ‘there dwelt in this neigh- 
bourhood a poor widow-woman, with an only child of such rare beauty, 
that the people around prophesied that he would not live long, which 
gave the mother many a heartach and sleepless night. But for all 
these forebodings the boy grew up the picture of health and happiness, 
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with a bold and fearless spirit, a merry eye, and a laugh so full of 
glee, that one could scarcely help echoing it for the life of them. And 
yet they were very poor, and oftentimes wanted bread—but then they 
loved one another !' ; 

The old man’s philosophy pleased me, and although longing for him 
to come to the History of the Green Spar, | listened with renewed 
attention. 

‘Tt was a strange fact, but John Hinton, or Jack as he was more 
familiarly called, never could bear to stand by the sea-shore, as I have 
stood hour after hour, with the bright waves rolling onwards to my very 
fect, and then retreating again witha pleasant murmuring sound. He 
always felt such an inclination, he said, to follow them into the deep— 
nay, he could almost fancy himself drawn forward by an invisible 
power; and it often required all his strength of mind to resist its in- 
fluence. The neighbours only laughed at him when he related this ; 
but his mother, who was both a good and prudent women, wrung from 
him a promise to avoid such danger i in future. 

Mrs. Hinton had an only brother, much better off than herself, but 
a hard-hearted, mercenary man, and yet he was a little proud of his 
handsome nephew too, and used to send for him to stay for whole 
weeks together, and at length actually offered to get him a berth on 
board a ship bound for the East Indies, and fit him out at his own ex- 
pense. For which kindness the widow professed herself very grateful, 
while she wept as she spoke, as though her heart would break, but 
dared not to refuse. While Jack, although he had never any very 
great inclination for the sea, was well pieased with the idea of doing 
something for himself: and thanking his unele with a cheerful air, 
instantly set about his hasty preparations, and the still more painful 
task of taking leave of those who had been kind to them ata period 
when, but for their help, they must have perished for want. 

‘Ah! those times will never come again,” exclaimed the hopeful 
boy; ‘* for who knows but I may make a lady of my dear old mother 
ye A a 

‘Tf you can only earn enough to live on here at home, if it be ever 
sO poorly, I shall be more than contented,” replied the widow, ‘* so 
that we are together. But what am I to do without you, Jack ?” 

“Oh! after the first you will not miss me much, and I have promised 
to bring little Mary Ross a real amber necklace on my return, if she 
takes great care of you, and sits with you when you wou!d feel lonely 
else, or nurses you should you fall ill—which, Heaven forbid! Not 
but what I am sure she would have done all this just the same out of 
pure love.” ° 

‘*T think so too, Jack; and although she is but a child, it will be 
a comfort to have her with me, and to talk to her sometimes of 
you.” 

“ After all, dear mother!” said the boy, “it’s no use fretting ; for 
if it’s God's will I shall return, and otherwise it would be sinful to re- 
pine overmuch. Any how, it is better than staying idling here, eating 
you out of house and home.” 

How handsome Jack locked in his new clothes, with the blue jacket 
and bright anchor buttons, and the little cap placed saucily upon his 
dark curls. No wonder his mother should be so proud of him—so 
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loath to part with her treasure, that little Mary should hang upon 
his neck, and kiss his white brow, whispering that she did not care a 
bit about the necklace, so he returned safely to them again, which he 
promised faithfully to do, Heaven permitting: and his stern uncle 
hurrying him away, the place seemed quite lost without merry Jack 
Hinton! And it was long before they ceased to miss him from among 
them. 

Well, summer passed away, and then came storms and high winds, 
which kept the widow waking, and at her pravers for many a long, 
wild night, the girl kneeling beside her with clasped hands ‘and pale 

lips, for she had just lost her last surviving parent, and been made to 
feel how fearful a thing is death! So the orphan lived wholly with her 
kind friend, weaving fishing-nets and little wicker-baskets, which the 
sailors disposed of for her at the neighbouring towns for a scanty sup- 
port. And yet, mindful of the boy’s parting injunctions, she had ever 

a word of consolation, or a smile of hope for her aged companion, to 
whom she was indeed a real blessing. But Mrs. Hinton could not 
help recalling to mind Jack’s strange account of how the waves had 
seemed, as it were, to woo him in, and there was a wild foreboding at 
her heart. 

‘*Aught never comes to harm,” said her brother, harshly, one day 
when she had been speaking to him of her fears. ‘* We shall be 
having him home soon, I suppose—that is, if he has not forgotten 
us.” 
And sure enough the old man was right; for before many weeks had 
passed, back came Jack Hinton, grown a head at least, with his bright 
eyes and high brow, making, if possible, a handsomer- looking man 
then he had done a boy, but with just the same kind, merry heart as 
ever. And poor Mary, who had changed too into a tall slender girl, in- 
stead of Hinging herself into his arms as she had done at their parting, 
shrank timidly from his boisterous salute, and buried her burning face 
on Mrs. Hinton’s bosom. 

‘© Why, Mary !—my darling Mary! Am I so very terrible? What, 
not one kiss, when I have been : away so long? See, I have brought your 
necklace as I promised ; but you must pay me for it first.” 

And at length seeing that he must take his own reward, the young 
sailor rated it so highly, that even his mother cried out shame! And 
then passing an arm around the waist of each of these dear ones, he 
began to relate what to them seemed indeed a tale of marvels. After 
all, the life of a sailor, with its perilous adventures, and hairbreadth 
escapes, is well worth enduring for the joy of such an hour as this, when 
kind eyes weep with us in sorrow for what we have suffered, mingled 


with joy at our present safety. 
‘And then, I suppose, he told them the History of the Green Spar 2” 


interrupted I. 

‘* Not yet,” replied the old man, amused at my impatience ; ‘ and 
for a good reason why, he did not meet with it until his second voyage ; 
but he had many things almost as wonderful to recount. And Mary 
forgot her bashfulness, vand clung fondly to him when he spoke of the 


dangers he had gone through. 
It might have been observed, however, that he talked no more of 


winning a fortune in those foreign lands, for he had seen how rarely in 
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his station of life men attained even a moderate competency ; but had 
learned at the same time how possible it was to be happy without it, 
and professed himself well content to be able, in the course of three 
or four voyages, to earn enough to rent and furnish the little cottage 
next to his mother’s, so that they might still live almost together. 
While Mary, smiling and blushing, brought forth her little store, for 
the kind-hearted widow could never be “persuaded to take any thing 
for her lodging, and offered to add it to the general stock. 

“Who knows,” said Jack, ‘* but my uncle may not, after a time, 
take it into his head to be generous, and advance us a trifle towards 
housekeeping—eh, mother?” 

And Mrs. Hinton, although she did not think it very probable, for- 
bore to say so, or damp by a single forboding word the j joyous anti- 
cipations with which those young lovers looked forward into the 
future. 

In this manner the few weeks allotted to him passed away all too 
rapidly, but they separated at length in hope. And soon after his 
departure, Mary’ S$ sweet voice might once again be heard as she sat 
singing at her wicker-work, or casting wistful glances towards the 
neglected cottage next door; thinking, ‘perhaps, at what a trifling ex- 
pense it might be converted into a comfortable and happy home. And 
how she would prevail upon Jack to take away the palings, and throw 
the two gardens into one, which it would be an easy and pleasant em- 
ployment for the now aged widow to tend in the summer time. Oh! 
youth, lady, is the time for such-like dreams ! 

The sailors were all very glad to have Jack among them again, for 
he was a general favourite with both captain and crew, the ‘latter of 
whom would often gather around him when night came on, and take 
pleasure in listening to the droll yarns which he made up on the spur 
of the moment, or his songs of home, which often set those rough 
men weeping like so many little children. And there was one, a lad 
about his own age, to whom, when it came their turn to watch together, 
he used to open his whole heart, and tell him of his kind cld mother, 
and of Mary. And let the tempest howl ever so loudly, he never felt 
afraid, knowing how earnestly they prayed for him, besides having a 
sweet faith in the prayers of the good. And now we are coming to 
the most wonderful part of Jack’s history. 

It was a calm, moonlight night, so bright that he could almost have 
seen to read his praver-book by it, which, however, he did not try to 
do; perhaps if he had, what Iam about to relate would not have hap- 
pened, 

Except the man at the helm, he was the only waking thing on board 
that vessel; and yet, as he hung over the side, and gazed vacantly upon 
the shining waves, he did not feel lonely, for they were ‘ homeward 
bound!” What a magic there is in these two words to the heart of a 
sailor ! 

Presently, as if by enchantment, there rose up a strain of more than 
mortal sweetness, and vet it sounded familiar too, as though he had 
heard it before when a child; and the boy as he listened, leaned so far 
over that a sudden lurch would have precipitated him into the ocean, 
until unable at length to withstand what appeared an irresistible im- 
pulse, he leaped fairly over the ship’s side and disappeared. 
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You will think, perhaps, that after this there will be but little 
more to tell about poor Jack Hinton, but it was no such thing. 

The plunge, as he assured his companions afterwards, was a mere 
nothing, although the water bubbling about his ears, stunned him a 
little at first. When he came to himself he was lying upon a couch of 
soft green moss, with the most beautiful lady he had ever seen in his 
life bending tenderly over him, holding his hands in her delicate ones, 
which seemed scarcely large enough to span a single finger, and were as 
white as the drifted snow. But from Jack's description, her dress 
must have been curious enough, and not over decent ; for besides being 
entirely off one shoulder, it was looped up a little at ‘the left lex; but 
then, as he said, with such fairy feet and ankles, no wonder that she 
should like to show them a bit. 

‘“ Where am I?” asked the young sailor, half bewildered by her 
rare loveliness, and the glittering lustre of the cave in which he lay, 
that glistened as though it was studded all over with precious stones. 

‘“At the bottom of the sea, Jack!” replied his companion with 
a bewitching smile; ‘‘ but never fear, for no harm shall come to 
you.” 

But the boy laughed, when she talked to him of fear. 

“Tam glad to find you so merry,’ "replied the lady, ‘since it gives 
me hopes “that you will very soon be quite reconciled to your new 
home.” 

“Mv home!” 

‘‘ Yes; at least I trust so: but now listen to me patiently.” 

And the lad could not do otherwise, for her voice was like a strain of 
sweet music. 

“‘From your very childhood,” continued the sea-nymph, “I have 
watched over and loved you; and been with you and about you in 
storm and sunshine, although you knew it not. I have palaces by do- 
zens—riches, it would take whole years to number up, and all these 
Shall be yours, if you will make me your wife after the fashion of the 
children of earth, and dwell with me for evermore in these blissful 
regions.” 

“Cool at any rate,” thought Jack, “but it may be the custom 
down here for ladies to speak first. She is certainly very lovely !” 

And then he recollected Mary and his old mother, and that saved 
him from falling into the snare of the siren. 

**T thank your ladyship all the same,” replied the sailor, abruptly, 
“but it can’t be, for I'm promised to another.” 

“IT know it, Jack; but only think of the difference there is be- 
tween us.” 

“Yes, it is true, that Mary has not your vast wealth, and your ivory 
complexion, and melting blue eves, nor your beautiful hair which looks 
like so many threads of fine gold ! ' But for all that, I love her too well 
to break her heart.” 

‘But is not that a mere fable, about the daughters of earth break- 
ing their hearts out of love?’ asked the sea-nymph with an arch 
smile, 

“I don’t know, I am sure,”’ replied Jack ; “ but I’ve heard some- 
thing about it, and should be sorry to try the experiment after having 
taken such pains to wring from her ‘how fond she was of me.” 
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“She cannot love you better than I do,” persisted his persevering 
companion, laying her jewelled hand upon his. 

And then instantly perceiving that he was in no mood for such en- 
dearments, she offered to show him the wonders of her kingdom. 

But it is vain for me to attempt to describe all that Jack 8 saw and 
did on that eventful night; orto give you the remotest idea of the trea- 
sures revealed to his glance, the treasures that had been accumu- 
lating for ages. Of the pearls, and amber, and coral, which she dis- 
played, together with many other precious stones—a part of the plun- 
der of the ocean. 

Many of the caves it appears were entirely composed of a substance 
similar to yonder green spar, which he broke off slily when the lady 
turned her head, emitting a delicious perfume, of which in this lapse 
of time no traces remain. While the flowers were strangely beautiful, 
and unlike those of earth. 

But although the boy's eyes were dazzled, his heart remamed un- 
touched, and a delicate pink colour, like the inside of a shell, began 
to rise even tothe very temples of the rejected nymph. 

Jack longed to kiss away the tears that stood in her large blue eyes ; 
but contented himself with saluting her hand instead, and telling herina 
low voice, how sorry he was that he could not marry them both, and 
trying to explain that as he had promised Mary first, she had certainly 
the best right to him, not to mention the poor old mother, whose only 
hope and comfort he was. 

‘Well, it can’t be helped,” said the lady at length, ‘so make my 
compliments to your sweet bride, when you ‘get oune: and tell her that 
J have sent her a marriage portion, which she will find hidden under 
the hearthstone, and wish you both health and long life to enjoy it; 
but be warned by me, Jack, and never come to sea again !” 

The boy thanked her vratefully ; and having kissed him tenderly 
upon both cheeks, a salute which I wili not take upon myself to say 
was not returned—she bid him stand upon a shell, which she pointed 
out, and on a sudden he found himself rising up again as rapidly as 
he had gone down, and in a few moments stood breathless upon the 
deck of the vessel, just as morning was breaking in the horizon. 

‘* It must have been a dream,” said I. 

‘So he thought,” continued the old man, ‘‘ and had almost rea- 
soned himself into the belief that he must have so far transgressed rules 
as to fall asleep during the watch, when one of his companions coming 
up to take his turn, exclaimed in astonishment, 

“Why, Jack, my boy! you arn’t been foolish enough to tumble 
overboard—you look as wet as a drowned rat.” 

«| suppose I must,” replied the bewildered lad, wringing the water 
from his long hair. 

‘Well, get down and change your clothes, and all I can say is, it’s 
a@ mercy you wern't lost!” 

Jack thought so too, and followed his advice without uttering another 
word. 

But when he came to pull off his jacket, what should fall out of it 
but this very identical bit of green spar, and then he knew it was reality, 
and seeking for his prayer-book, which for a wonder had been left in 
his trunk; for Mary, who had a sort of religious superstition about 
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these things, had made him promise to carry it about with him, sat 
down in the dim morning light and read. 

‘* What was that heavy plunge a little before midnight, Hinton 2” 
asked his captain, the next day; ‘for 1 think it was you who kept 
watch.” 

“Only Jack fell overboard, please your honour,” replied one of his 
comrades, coming to his relief. 

And his commander thinking the boy, what with the fright, and the 
ducking he must have received, had been already suitciently punished, 
contented himself with a mild reprimand, and a warning to be more 
wakeful in future. 

All of which Jack took in good part, for he knew it was vain telling 
the truth, as they would only laugh at him; or he forbore, perhaps, 
out of delicacy to the lady, who had behaved so handsomely at last. 

It was strange, but the oldest of that ship’s crew, never remember 
so calm and swift a voyage, in consequence of which they arrived in 
port some weeks before the appointed time. 

And just as Mary, not content with numbering the days was reckon- 
ing up the very hours before her lover’s return could possibly be ex- 
pected : ; as if her wish had power to conjure him up, there he stood, 
looking the very personification of health and happiness. 

Once again with clasping hands they gathered together round the 
fire; but ‘Mrs. Hinton had nothing but bad news for her son. His 
stern uucle was dead, and had lett his little property to a woman no 
way related, who came to nurse him when he fell ill. 

Besides which, Mary found a difficulty in disposing of her baskets, 
and fishing-nets, the neighbouring towns being already well supplied ; 
and for the last few months they had, by all accounts, lived very 
hardly, and even incurred debts, which would absorb a great portion 
of poor Jack’s earnings, so that their prospects for the future were 
gloomy enough. 

“ But it’s no use talking of what’s past,” said Mary, lifting her pale 
face fondly to his, ‘* now “that you are teturned, all will soon go well 
again, and we are both very young yet. 

Jack kissed away her tears, and it being his turn to relate what had 
happened during his absence, told them the story of the voyage and the 
sea- nymph, just as I have told it to you, producing at the same time 
the piece of green spar, which he had kept very carefully ever since. 

Mary laughed at the idea of finding a wedding portion underneath 
the hearthstone, and asked half archly, half in sadness, whether it 
would not be quite time enough to seek for it when such an event 
seemed more likely to take place than at present; but Mrs. Hinton 
agreed with her son, that it would not be much trouble just to lift 
it up and see. 

Had any of the neighbours happened to come in just then, they 
would have thought them all mad, to see how hard they worked to 
raise that heavy stone, which gave way at last, just when they were 
almost inclined to give up the task in despair ; "and sure enough un- 
derneath was an oldfashioned- -looking casket which had the appearance 
of being rusted, and eaten away by long immersion in the water, 
filled even to the very lid with gold coins. 
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It is useless to attempt any description of the scene that followed, 
how Mary could scarcely believe her own eyes, but sat looking at them 
and weeping like a child. While Jack kissed her and his mother, and 
the old casket alternately, and would have done the same to the 
nymph herself had she been there, which she was not in substance at 
least, whatever she might be in spirit. 

Well, after all, they were but simple people, for what did the sailor 
do, but take the box and its contents up to the squire, who being 
something of an antiquarian, I think you call it, and well off besides, 
was very pleased to be allowed to purchase them at less than half their 
value, although the sum paid appeared very large to them, and was 
quite enough to make them happy all the rest of their reeing But 
there is no question but Jack, had he gone the right:;way to work, would 
have been a rich man, and his family after him to this day. 

The coins were afterwards proved to have been part of a cargo of a 
vessel wrecked some fifty years before off the coast of the East Indies ; 
and although many laughed at Jack’s tale, there has not been one 
found who could satisfactorily explain how the coins came to be lying 
so snugly beneath the hearthstone of that remote cottage. 

Ay, this very hearthstone, lady, upon which your feet are now 
resting. 


«Is it possible!” exclaimed I, Then you are probably related to 
the hero of this wild story ?” 

“T am his great erandson.” 

“Well,” said I, after a pause, during which I had been examining 
with increased interest the piece of green spar, ‘* after all it might have 
been true.” 

“‘That’s just what I say,” replied the old man, earnestly; ‘‘ the 
world is a large place to be made solely for the use of us mortals. And I 

maintain that not only the sea, but the very air at this moment may be 
teeming with an invisible race of beings as loving, as beautiful, and as 
good, as Jack Hinton’s nymph!” 

And he seemed pleased that I could not smile at so wild a creed. 

Oh! what a glorious sunset! what a calm, holy moon there was 
that night, as I sauntered in happy mood by the sea-shore; now bend- 
ing down my ear to the waves, and mistaking the flute of one of our 
companions at the hotel for the song of the siren; of a truth, it was 
marvellously sweet, heard afar off at such an hour. And then laugh- 
ing at length at my own folly, but fearing more the ridicule of those 
within doors, returned home to dream of Jack Hinton. 

I would fain that my readers should remember that night as well 
as I, and sotranscribe for their amusement the tale as it was told to me. 





























THE FLOWER-STEALERS 


A FACT. 
[By Laman Buiancnarp, Ese. 


With gentle hand, 
Touch, for there is a spirit in the woods. 
WorDSWORTH. 


FotLowine the gardener through some of the loveliest portions of 
his Grace's magnificent domain we all entered the conservatory. 

The heat was oppressive. As we passed out of the fresh air, 
although the light breeze that crept about had just before appeared to 
serve no other purpose than ikat of blowing the sunshine into our eyes, 
the atmospheric change was stiflingly perceptible. The uneasy sen- 
sation, however, was but momentary ; for as soon as the rapid elance, 
startled and delighted, had taken in the full display of flower and leaf, 
every sense seemed to share the intoxication of the eye, and the rapt 
soul fed on a profusion of beauty. 

There was the blush of the drooping-flowered fuchsia ; the delicacy 
of the abundant azalea ; the orchidea whose flowers are living butterflies, 
beautiful but motionless ; the vivid yet soothing scarlet of the cactus ; 
the more than alabaster of the camellia: the single stem of the rare 
lileolum lanceatum ; there moreover were rich varieties of ericas, each 
eclipsing the other in luxuriance and beauty; and countless rarities 
with long names and short lives, green and golden wonders, colours 
that made the rainbow tame, and yet were often less exquisitely lovely 
than the symmetry of their several parts, the strength and lightness of 
the stems whence they drew being, and the harmony of the general 
combination. 

The collection which was so striking and superb in its general 
effect, was more enchanting in detail. We paused at every step; ad- 
miring in plants familiar to us, a perfection and maturity unknown 
to them elsewhere ; and in others, which were newer to our eyes, a 
charm surpassing ail. We became converts to the melancholy doc- 
trine, that the loveliest things are after all the rarest. But there was 
no touch of melancholy in the feeling then. That keen perception of 
the beautiful was all joy. 

The ladies, who were my companions, were gladdened beyond 
telling. Amongst their various tastes there was one—it was rather a 
passion—that made the whole five hearts beat as with a single pulse. 
One love united them all—gave the same lustre of earnestness and ad- 
miration to their eyes, the same flush of warmth and pleasure to their 
cheeks—it was the Love of Flowers! 

Mrs. Gardiner, had she been present, would have hugged them every 
one. I could have done it myself. 

On they passed, slowly and inquiringly, but with quick sight and 
leaping hearts; their ribbons, their draperies, all but the cheeks before 
mentioned, and the lips that ‘might be yet more lovingly alluded to, 
made pale by the hues which surrounded us, 
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The plants, in their utmost rarity and bloom, still seemed but worthy 
—only worthy—of their human ‘admirers. My soul, moved by the 
association presented to it, spake unto the blossoms in their many dyes, 
in their various qualities of brilliancy and meekness, and said, 

‘Oh, Flowers! your delicacy is not unmatched, while spirits, like 
the spirits of these fair beings, move amongst ye! And if ye are em- 
blems of innocence—here, behold, is that innocence itself, arrayed like 
you in beauty !” 

And I thought that I would send the sentiment thus expressed, as a 
pleasing nov elty, to some tenderly conducted magazine. 

While I was gently musing upon the elevating, the purifying influence 
which the love of floriculture exercises even over coarser minds, and 
exulting in its exquisite workings upon the refined natures of my fair 
companions, I was stopped by a general exclamation of pleasure, sud- 
denly elicited by the view of an unrivalled cluster of blossoms crown- 
ing many others, which rose or fell in infinite variety and withastonish- 
ing profusion. W hy record the name of this plant ?—even its colour, 
or the figure of its countless leaves ? 

As we stopped, the gardener who had left us to gather bouquets for 
the party, re-entered, and presenting each of us with some choice 
flowers, said, 

‘*T would cut you some of these beautiful clusters, ladies” (turning 
to the one plant), ‘* but they would die directly in the open air—you 
would not keep them ten minutes.’ 

I felt half-angry with the goodnature of our attendant. Cut them! 
Those! The precious perishables! ‘To doom their short lives to a yet 
shorter date—to destroy their consummate symmetry—seize their peer- 
less beauty, and waste it on the desert air!) The idea of it awoke hor- 
ror, It seemed impiety. It was like shooting nightingales while 
in full song, or clipping the wings of humming-birds, 

When he again quitted the conservatory, we pursued our tour of 
admiration, found numberless beauties we had missed, and presently 
returning, stood before the same specimen of floricultural perfection. 
And here the pen scems actually to burn between my fingers—my very 
fingers as they guide it blush. 

Whether it was that the idea of cuttings from its rich stem had been 
implanted in the minds of my innocent aud gentle companions by him 
who had given breath to it—or whether that spark of doubtful and 
conditional promise had fallen upon an inflammable train of wishes 
already existing in the mind, I know not; but their desires now ap- 
peared all to take the same direction—they grew ungovernable—they 
began to find expression, not in coveting looks alone, but in broken 
words and half-repressed exclamations. United in one guileless and 
enthusiastic love before, they seemed united still—but it was in one 
wish—one fear—not a fear of sacrilege, but of detection. 

Would that Mrs. Gardiner had been there ! 

Yes, a fear of humiliation and exposure !—not of profanation and 
theft, in plucking a forbidden treasure of unexampled delicacy, and 
trampling it momentarily in the dust. 

Before we passed over the threshold of that conservatory, every 
one of the five ladies had snatched a slip— 

As I stepped into the fresh air, the breeze was not in the least degree 
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cooler to my cheek than the atmosphere within, but in one instant I 
felt my heart plunged into a cold-bath. 


That thing of beauty is a pang for ever. 
+ * * * ° 


Oh! Ancient Mariner who shot the Albatross! young hearts that 
never throbbed on the far sea—spirits tender and weak, that would 
tremble even in the calm, and expire in the first breath of tempest— 
may yet do as cruel vom terrible things, calling them all the while the 
deeds of rapturous love 

Oh Bardolph! who, aie stolen the lady’s lute-case, carried it 
eleven miles and sold it for three-halfpence, a most judicious thief wert 
thou, compared with purloiners, whose fragrant prizes wither in the 
common air, and yield them nothing. 

Oh, lady, whom the great prose- -teacher of memorable lessons in our 
complex and erring humanity, has immortalized without naming—you, 
who, prompted by your religious Jove, stole Tillotson’s sermons from 
your friend—look earthward wherever you are, and see what love of 
flowers will prompt its votaries to do! 

Under what sacred robes do we play our tricks!) What holy names 
we bestow upon our covetous desires! What theft and spoliation we 
commit in the temple of the purest affection, amidst the symbols and 
evidences of innocence! Let no one ever talk of the ‘* sentiment of 
flowers,” who has not within him the hallowed principle, which ever 
guards him from the temptation of stealing even the meanest, violating 
truth at her very altar, and uprooting the sheltering plant of conti- 
dence. 








PIROUETTES. 


‘“Don’r tell me,” said my uncle ‘‘ of your Operatives (he meant 
Opera-dancers) who spin about like teetotums or peg-tops. I am for 
none of your whirligigs. It is a mere tour de force, to show how many 
revolutions they can make on one leg; and nine times in ten the per- 
former, especially a male one, shows by his face, at the conclusion, 
what a physical exertion it has been. The best dancers are sparing of 
such manceuvres ; for they know that any appearance of effort is fatal 
to Grace. W hen I say the best dancers, I mean such Artistes as 
Taglioni, and others of the same school; who, by the way, always 
seemed to me to deserve the same encomium that King Solomon 
bestowed on the lilies—they Tort not, neither do they spin. 


T. H. 
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DURING THE TIME SPENT BY HIM IN HER FATHER’S 
HOUSE AT ST. HELENA. 


PREFACE, 


Tue writer of the following pages trusts that she will not be thought 
presumptuous in presenting ‘them to the public. Thrown at an early 
age into the society of Napoleon, she considers it as an almost sacred 
duty, to communicate any fact or impression, which uninteresting in 
itself, may still be worth recording as relating to him, and as serving 
to elucidate his character. 

Could these recollections of the emperor have been published without 
her name being appended to them, they would long ago have appeared ; 
but feeling that their sole merit consisted in their being faithful records 
of him; and that if produced anonymously there would be no guaran- ' 
tee for their truth: and being at the same time reluctant to publicity, 
and unequal to the task of authorship, they have been postponed, and 
perhaps would have been still longer delayed, but for the pressure of 
calamitous circumstances ,which forces her to hesitate no longer, but 
with all their imperfections on their head to send thein at once into the 
world. 

The authoress may compare her feelings on casting her little vessel 
on the waters to those of Shelley, when on exhausting his whole stock 
of paper, he twisted a bank- note into the shape of a little boat, and 
then committing it tothe stream, waited on the other side for its arrival 
with intense anxiety. Her ship-building powers she fears are as feeble ; 
her materials as frail: but she has seen the little paper nautilus floating 
with impunity and confidence on the bosom of that mighty ocean which 
has ingulfed many a noble vessel: accepting the augury, she in- 
trusts her tiny bark to the waves of public opinion; not with confi- 
dence, however, but with fear and trembling, yet mingled with a 
eleam of hope that it may reach its haven, if favoured by propitious 
skies and friendly breezes. 

The writer must crave indulgence for the frequent mention of herself 
during the narrative. The nature of the subject renders this unavoid- 


able. 
E.L. A. 
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My object in the following memoir is to confine myself as far as 
possible to what concerns ! Napoleon personally. 1] have many remi- 
niscences (unconnected with him of those happy days of my child- 
hood), but I feel that they would be uninteresting to the public, and 
’ ] have carefully excluded all but that in which the emperor took a per- 
sonal share. 
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A slight description, however, of the localities connected with him, 
will not be considered a deviation from this resolution on my part, and 
I may perhaps commence this slight memoir of Napoleon most properly 
by a few words upon the general aspect of St. Helena, and the impres- 
sion conveyed by it on first approaching its shores. 

The appearance of St. Helena, on viewing it from the sea, is dif- 
ferent from any land I ever saw, and certainly but little calculated to 
make one fall in love with it at first sight. The rock rising abruptly 
from the ocean with its oblong shape and perpendicular sides, suggests 
to one’s mind, more the idea of a huge dark-coloured ark lying at anchor, 
floating on the bosom of the Atlantic, than of a land intended for the 
habitation and support of living beings. 

Nor on a nearer acquaintance does its character become more 
amiable. If a vessel approach it during the night, the effect on coming 
on deck in the morning is mos t peculiar, and at first almost even alarm- 
ing. From the great depth of water, ships are able to go very close into 
the land, and the eye long accustomed to the expanse ‘of sea and atmo- 
sphere, Is suddenly startled by coming almost as it seems in contact 
with the dark, threatening rock, towering hundreds of feet into the air, 
far above the masts of the tallest vessel. I was quite achild at the 
time of my first visit, and my terrors were increased by being told that 
one * eiant-snouted crag.” which bore some resemblance to the head of 
a negro, was to eat me up first when the breakfast-bell struck, and 
then the rest of the passengers and crew. 

I rushed instantly below, and hiding my face in my mother’s lap, I 
tremblingly announced our fate, and was with difficulty soothed by her 
assurances of safety and protection. But I did not venture from under 
her wing until the dreaded “« eight bells” had sounded, and the appear- 
ance of breakfast announced better things in store for us.* 

On rounding Munden’s battery, James Town breaks upon the view. 
It is singular and striking, and quite in harmony with the rest of the 
peculiar scenery of St. Helena, The houses are all built at the bottom 
of a wide ravine, which looks as if it had been caused by some convul- 
sion of nature: or, as if the rock, tired of its solitary life and isolated 
situation in the midst of the Atlantic, had given a great yawn and 

could not shut its mouth again. 

The buildings are confined entirely to the bottom‘of this cleft or chasm, 
as its sides are too precipitous to allow of houses being built up them. 

The position of the town renders it suffocatingly hot in summer. The 
cool sea-breeze so delicious in most tropical climates is almost excluded 
by the situation of the valley, as the inhabitants call James Town, 
and for nine months in the year the heat is almost unendurable. 


We were fortunate enough to reside out of town; my father pos- 





* I think that the heart of even Napoleon, when he first surveyed his future 
abode, must have sunk within him: and as he passed into the anchorage, the 
galleries on either side bristling with cannon, and frowning down upon him the 
despairing inscription which the beautified language of his infancy must have ren- 
dered familiar to him, might seem also to have been inscribed up on the gloomy 
rock of St. Helena. 


Lasciate ogni ’speranza 
Voi ch’ entrate. 
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sessing a beautiful little cottage about a mile and a quarter from the 
valley, called the Briars : a spot which merits a slight description, both 
from its own beauty, and from having been the residence of Napoleon 
during the first three months of his exile in St. Helena. 

The way to the Briars winds out of the town by roads cut in the side 
of the mountain. I cannot say I saw much of this road, or the sur- 
rounding scenery on my first journey to our distant abode. I was put 
into a basket and carried on a negro’s head, who trudged away with 
me very merrily, singing some joyous air. Occasionally he put me 
down to rest, and grinning from ear to ear, asked me if I felt com- 
fortable in my little nest. I was rather frightened, as this was the first 
time I had seen a black man, but I soon became reconciled to him, 
and we became great friends. 

He told me he generally carried vegetables into the valley, and ap- 
peared highly honoured and proud of a living burden being confided 
to his care. Iwas soon deposited in safety at the door of the Briars, 
and bid adieu to my sable bearer, who went away quite delighted with 
some little present my father gave him for making himself so amiable 


to me. 

Our cottage was built in the style of the Bungalows in India. It 
was very low, all the rooms being on one floor; and but for its situa- 
tion, it would not have been thought pretty. But its situation made it 
a perfect little Paradise, surrounded by barren mountains, it looked an 
Eden blooming in the midst of desolation. 

A beautiful avenue of banyan-trees led up to it, and on each side 
it was flanked by the evergreen and gigantic Jacos, interspersed with 
pomegranate and myrtle, and a profusion of large white roses, more 
resembling our sweetbriar, from which, indeed, the place derived its 
name. 

A walk shaded by pomegranate-trees, thirty or forty feet in height, 
conducted to the garden—I must plead ‘the same excuse for dev oting a 
few lines to the garden that I have for the cottage—that it was lovely in 
itself, and the favourite retreat of the emperor. 

It would require the pen of a Scott, or the pencil of a Claude, to do 
any thing like justice to its beauty. 

I often wander in my dreams ‘through its myrtle-groves; and the 
orange-trees with their bright green leaves, delicious blossoms, and 
colden fruit, seem again before me as they were in my blessed days of 
childhood. Every description of tropical fruit flourished here lux- 
uriantly.* 

Various species of vine, citron, orange, fig, shadoc, guava, mango, 
all in endless profusion, Nature, as if * i ealous of the beauty of this 
enchanting spot, had surrounded it on every side with impenetrable 
barriers. On the east, to speak geographically, it was bounded by a 
precipice so steep, as to render all approach impracticable. The dark 
frowning mountain called Peak Hill, rendered it inaccessible from the 
south. To the westward, it was protected by a steep declivity, and 
opposite was a cataract, which was in itself a picturesque and striking 





* The produce of this garden alone, which the family could not consume, 
brought annually from 500 to 6001, 
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object. I forget its exact height, but its roar was very imposing to me, 
and the volume of water must have been considerable. 

In that hot climate it was a delightful next-door neighbour. In the 
most sultry day one could hardly feel the heat oppressive when gazing 
on its cool and sparkling waters. On the side nearest the cottage, the 
defences of the garden were completed by an aloe and prickly pear- 
hedge, through which no living thing could penetrate. 

We had been living for years in “this romantic and secluded len, 
when our little ** isle was suddenly frighted from its propriety,” by 
hearing that Napoleon Buonaparte was to be confined there as a 
prisoner of state. 

The garden at the Briars, like the bright dreams and hopes of my 
own early youth, is now withered and destroyed. It was sold to the 
East India Company, and was rooted up and planted with mulberry- 
trees. 

It became ‘‘ food for worms.’ 

If I may be guilty of a conceit on, to me, a melancholy subject. I 
believe the speculation was unsuccessful. 

It was in October, 1815, that this news first burst upon us. We 
heard one morning an alarm-gun fired from Ladder Hill, which was the 
signal of a vessel being in sight of the island. 


The same evening two naval officers arrived at the Briars, one of 


whom was announced as Captain D——, commanding the Icarus man- 
of-war. He requested to see my father, having intelligence of import- 
ance to communicate to him. 

On being conducted to him, he informed him that Napoleon Buona- 
parte was on board the Northumberland, under the command of Sir 
George Cockburn, and within a few days’ sail of the island. The news 
of his escape from E ~, and the subsequent eventful campaign, had 
of course not reached us; and 1 remember well how amazed and in- 


credulous they all seemed at the information. Captain D—— was 
obliged more than once to assure them of the correctness of his state- 
ment, 


My own feeling at the intelligence was excessive terror, and an un- 
defined conviction that something awful would happen to us all; 
though of what nature I hardly knew. I glanced eagerly at my fa- 
ther, and seeing his countenance calm, I became more composed, but 
still I listened to every word of Captain D——’s detail, as if my fate 
depended on what he was telling us. 

The earliest idea I had of Napoleon, was that of a huge ogre or 
giant, with one large flaming red eye in the middle of his forehead, 
and long teeth protruding from his mouth, with which he tore to picces 
and devoured naughty little girls, especially those who did not know 
their lessons. 

I had rather grown out of this first opinion of Napoleon ; but if less 
childish, my terror of him was still hardly diminished. 

The name of Buonaparte was still associated in my mind with every 
thine that was bad and horrible. I had heard the most atrocious crimes 
imputed to him, and if I had learned to consider him as a human 
being, I yet still believed him to be the worst that had ever existed. 

Nor was I singular in these feelings; they were participated in by 

many much older and wiser than myself ; I might say, perhaps, by a 
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majority of the English nation. Most of the newspapers of the day de- 
scribed him as a demon, and all those of his own country who lived in 
England were of course his bitter enemies. And from these two 
sources we formed our opinion of him. 

It was not, therefore, without uneasiness that I saw my father de- 
part, a day or two afterwards, to go on board the vessels which had just 
cast anchor in the bay. 

The fleet consisted of the Northumberland, commanded by Sir 
George Cockburn, to whose care Napoleon had been confided, the 
Havannah, Captain Hamilton, and several other men-of-war, to- 
gether with transports containing the 53d regiment. We remained 
many hours in great anxiety. 

At last my father returned from his visit in safety, and we rushed out 
to question him as to what had happened. 

‘** Well, papa, have you seen him 2” for we thought of no one but 
Napoleon. 

He told us he bad not seen the emperor, but had paid his respects to 
Sir G. Cockburn, and had been introduced to Madame Bertrand, Ma- 
dame Montholon, and the rest of Napoleon’s suite. He added that 
General Buonaparte would land in the evening, and was to remain for 
the present at the house of a Mr. Porteus, until Longwood, which was 
intended for his ultimate residence, should be ready for him, 

We were so eager to see thie illustrious exile, that we determined to 
go in the evening to the valley to witness his disembarkation. 

It was nearly dark when we arrived at the landing-place, and shortly 
after a boat from the Northumberland approached, and we saw a figure 
step from it on the shore, which we were told was the emperor; but it 
was too dark to distinguish his features. He walked up the lines be- 
tween the admiral and General Bertrand, and enveloped as he was in a 
surtout, I could see little but the occasional gleam of a diamond star 
which he wore on his heart. 

The whole population of St. Helena had crowded to see him, and 
one could hardly believe it contained so many inhabitants. The pres- 
sure became so great that it was with difficulty way could be made for 
him, and the sentries were at last ordered to stand with fixed bayonets 
at the entrance from the lines to the town, and prevent the multitude 
from pouring in. | 

Napoleon was excessively provoked at the eagerness of the crowd to 
get a peep at him, more particularly as he was received in silence 
though with respect. I heard him afterwards say how much he had 
been annoyed at being followed and stared at, ‘‘ comme un béte 


feroce.” _ 
We returned to the Briars that night to talk and dream of Napo- 


leon. 

The next morning we observed a large cavalcade moving along the 
path which wound round the mountain at the base of which our dear 
little cottage was lying, almost hidden in its nest of leaves. The effect 
of the party was very picturesque. 

It consisted of five horsemen, and we watched them with great inte- 
rest, as, following the windings of the path, they now gleamed in the 
sun’s rays, and were thrown into brilliant relief by the dark background 
behind, and then disappearing, we gazed earnestly, until from some 
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turn in the road they flashed again upon us. Sometimes we only saw 
a single white plume, or the clint of a weapon in the sun. 

To my already excited fancy it suggested the idea of an enormous 
serpent, with burnished scales, occasionally showing himself as he 
crawled to our little abode. 

We were still doubtful whether Napoleon was of the party. We 
had already learnt to look for the gray surtout and small cocked hat, 
but no figure in that dress could be distinguished, though our spy-class 
was in anxious requisition. Every one thought he would be best able 
to discover him. At last one of the party exclaimed, 

“‘] see a figure with a small cocked hat, but no great coat ;”’ and 
then we were at last certain that it was the emperor. We concluded 
he was on his way to Longwood to look at his future residence. 

About two o'clock on that day Mr. O’Meara and Dr. Warden called 
on us, and were overwhelmed with all kinds of questions about Buona- 
parte, his manners, appearance, &c., &c. They described him as most 
agreeable and pleasing, and assured us we should be delighted with 
him. But all their persuasions were thrown away upon me; I could 
think of him only with fear and trembling. When leaving us they again 
repeated that our opinion of Napoleon would entirely change when we 
had seen and conversed with him. 

At four o’clock in the evening the same horsemen that we had seen in 
the morning, again appeared on their return from Longwood. As soon 
as they reached the head of the narrow pass which led down to the 
Briars, they halted, and after apparently a short deliberation I saw 
them with terror begin to descend the mountain, and approach our 
cottage. 

I recollect feeling so dreadfully frightened, that I wished to run and 
hide myself until they were gone; but mama desired me to stay, and 
to remember and speak French as well as I could. I had learned that 
language during a visit my father had paid to England some years be- 
fore, and as we had a French servant, I had not lost what I had then 
acquired. 

The party arrived at the gate, and there being no carriage-road, they 
all dismounted excepting the emperor, who was now fully ‘visible. He 
retained his seat, and rode up the avenue, his horse’s feet cutting up 
the turf on our pretty lawn. Sir George Cockburn walked on one ‘side 
of his horse, General Bertrand on the other. 

How vividly I recollect my feelings of terror mingled with admira- 
tion, as I now first looked upon him whom I had learned to dread so 
much, 

His appearance on horseback was noble and imposing. The animal 
he rode was a superb one; His colour jet black: and as he proudly 
stepped up the avenue, arching his neck and champing his bitt, I 
thought he locked worthy to be the bearer of him who was once the 
ruler of nearly the whole European world ! 

Napoleon’s position on horseback, by adding height to his figure, 
supplied all that was wanting to make me think him the most majestic 
person I had ever seen. His dress was green, and covered with orders, 
and his saddle and housings crimson velvet, richly embroidered with 
gold. He alighted at our house, and we all moved to the entrance to 
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receive him. Sir George Cockburn introduced us to him. Qn a nearer 
approach, Napoleon, contrasting as his'shorter figure did with the noble 
height and aristocratic bearing of Sir George Cockburn, lost something 
of the dignity which had so much struck me on first seeing him. He 
was deadly pale, and I thought his features, though cold and im- 
movable, and somewhat stern, were very beautiful. Ie seated himself 
on one of our cottage chairs, and after scanning our little apartment with 
his eagle glance, he complimented mama on the pretty situation of 
the Briars.. When once he began to speak, his fascinating smile and 
kind manner removed every vestige of the fear with which I had re- 
varded him While he was talking to mama Il had an opportunity 
of scrutinising his features, which I did with the keenest interest; and 
certainly | have never seen any one with so remarkable and _ striking a 
physiognomy. The portraits of him give a good general idea of his 
features, but his smile, and the expression of his eye, could not be 
transmitted to canvass, and these constituted Napoleon’ s chief charm. 
His hair was dark brown, and as fine and silky as a child’s; rather too 
much so indeed for a man, as it caused it to look thin. His teeth were 
even, but rather dark, and I afterwards found that this arose from his 
constant habit of eating liquorice, of which he always kept a supply in 
his waistcoat-pocket. 

The emperor appeared much pleased with the Briars, and expressed a 
wish to remain there. Mv father had offered Sir George Cockburn 
apartments at the cottage, and he immediately assured us of his wil- 
lingness to resign them to General Buonaparte, as the situation 
appeared to please him so much, and it was arranged, much apparently 
to Napoleon's satisfaction, that he should be our guest until his resi- 
dence at Longwood was fit to receive him. 

Our family, at the time of the emperor's arrival, consisted of my 
father, my mother, my elder sister, myself, and my res brothers, who 
were quite children, 

Napoleon determined on not going down to the town again, and 
wished his rooms to be got ready “tor him immediately. Some chairs 
were then brought out at his request upon the lawn, and seating him- 
self on one, he desired me to take another, which I did with a beating 


heart. He then said, 

‘* You speak French ?” 

I replied that I did, and he asked me who had taught me. I in- 
formed him, and he put several questions to me about my studies, and 
more particularly concerning geography. He inquired the capitals of 
the ditterent countries of Europe. 

‘* What is the capital of France ?” 

«* Paris.’ 

“Of Italy ?” 

‘“*Rome.” 

“ Of Russia?” 

“ Petersburg now,” I replied; ** Moscow formerly.” 

On my saying this, he turned abruptly round, and fixing his pierc- 
ing eves fullon my face, he demanded sternly, 


Qui I’a brulé ?” 
On seeing the expression of his eye, and hearing his changed voice, 
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all my former terror of him returned, and I could not utter a syllable. 
I had often heard the burning of Moscow talked of, and had been 
present at discussions as to whether the French or Russians were the 
authors of that dreadful conflagration, and I feared to offend him by 


alluding to it. 

He repeated the question, and I stammered, “I do not know, 
A 

** Oui, oul,” he replied, laughingly violently ; ** vous savez trés bien, 
c'est mol qui l’a brule.’ 

On seeing him laugh, I gained a little courage, and said, 

“T believe, sit, the Russians burnt it to vet tid of the French.” 

He again laughed, and seemed pleased to find that I knew any 
thing about the matter. 

The arranzements made for him were necessarily most hurried, and 
while we were endeavouring to complete them in the way we thought 
most likely to contribute to his comfort, he amused himself by walking 
about the grounds and garden. In the evening he came into the house ; 
and as my father and mother spoke French with difliculty, that lan- 
guage being much less studied in England then, than it ts at present, 
he addressed himself again to me, and asked ne whether I liked music, 
adding, | 

“You are too young to play yoursclf.” 

I felt rather piqued at this, and told him I could both sing and play. 
He then asked me to sing, and I sang, as well as I could, the Scotch 
song, “ Ye Banks and Braes.” When I had finished, he said it was 
the prettiest English air he had ever heard. 

I replied it wasa Scottish ballad, not English ; and he remarked he 
thought it too pretty to be English. 

‘¢ Their music is vile—the worst in the world.” 

He then inquired if | knew any French songs, and among others, 
“Vive Henri Quatre.” 

I said I did not. 

‘* He bezan to hum the air, became abstracted, and leaving his seat, 
marched round the room, keeping time to the song he was singing. 
When he had done, he asked me what I thought of it; and I told him 
I did not like it at all, for I could not make out the air. 

In fact, Napoleon's s voice was most unmusical, nor do I think he had 
any ear for music; for neither on this occasion, nor in any of his sub- 
sequent attempts at singing, could I ever discover what tune it was he 
Was executing. 

He was, nevertheless, a good judge of music (if an English woman 
may say so after his sweeping denunciation of our claims to that 
science), probably from having constantly listened to the best per- 
formers. He expressed a great dislike to French music, which he 
said was almost as bad as the English ; and that the Italians were the 
only people who could produce an opera. 

A lady, a friend of ours, who frequently visited us at the Briars, was 
extremely fond of Italian singing, which ** she loved, indeed, not wisely, 
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but too well;” for her own attempts in the fia style were the most 


absurd burlesque imaginable. 
Napoleon, however, constantly asked her to sing, and even listened 
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with great politeness; but when she was gone, he often desired me to 
imitate her singing, which I did as nearly as I could, and it seemed to 
amuse him. He used to shut his eyes, and pretend he thought it was 
Mrs. ——, ‘‘our departed friend ;” and then pay me gravely. the same 
compliments he would have done to her. 

The emperor retired for the night shortly after my little attempt to 
amuse him, and so terminated his first day at the Briars. 

It is not, however, in my power to give a detailed account of the 
events of each day the emperor spent with us. 

I shall never cease regretting that I did not keep a journal of all 
that occurred; but I was too young and too thoughtless to see the ad- 
vantage of doing so. Besides, I trusted to a naturally most retentive 
memory, thinking it would enable me at any time to recall the mi- 
nutest incident concerning Napoleon. In this I have deceived myself. 
My life has been a chequered and melancholy one; and many of its 
incidents have been of a nature to absorb my mind, and abstract my 
attention from every thing but the consider ation of present misery. 
This continued for a length of time, has erased things from my memory 
which I thought I never could have forgotten, but of which I now re- 
tain nothing but the consciousness that ‘they took place, and the regret 

that I am unable to record them. 

Many of the circumstances I am about to relate, however, I did write 
down shortly after they occurred, and the others have been kept fresh 
in my memory by being repeated to friends ; so that the reader of my 
little volume may depend on the absolute truth and fidelity of my nar- 
rative,—a consideration, indeed, to which I have thought it right to 
sacrifice many others. 

I do not then profess to give a journal of what Napoleon daily said 
and did at the Briars; but the occurrences I do relate, I have inserted 
as nearly as possible in the order in which they took place. 

The emperor’s habits during the time he stayed with us, were very 
simple and regular; his usual hour for gett ing up was eight, and he 
seldom took any thing but a cup of coffee until one, when he break- 
fasted, or rather lunched ; he dined at eight, and retired at about 
eleven to his own rooms. His manner was so unaffectedly kind and 
amiable, that in a few days I felt perfectly at ease in his society, and 
looked upon him more as a companion of my own age, than as the 
mighty warrior, at whose name ‘‘ the world grew pale.” His spirits 
were very good, and he was at times almost boyish in his love of mirth 
and glee, not unmixed sometimes with a tinge of malice. 

Shortly after his arrival, a little girl, Miss Legg, the daughter of a 
friend, came to visit us at ‘the Briars. The poor child had heard such 
terrific stories of Buonaparte, that when I told her he was coming up the 
lawn, she clung to me in an agony of terror. Forgetting my own for- 
mer fears, I was cruel enough to run ovt and tell Napoleon of the 
child’s fright, begging him to come into the house. He walked up to 
her, and brushing up his hair with his hand, shook his head, making 
horrible faces, and giving a sort of savage howl. 

The little girl screamed so violently, that mama was afraid she 
would go into “hy sterics, and took her out of the room. 

Napoleon laughed a good deal at the idea of his being such a bug- 
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bear, and would hardly believe me when I told him that I had stood in 
the same terror of him. When I made this confession, he tried to 
frighten me as he had poor little Miss Legg, by brushing up his hair 
and distorting his features ; but he looked more grotesque than horrible, 
and I only laughed at him. He then, as a last resource, tried the howl, 
but was equally unsuccessful, and seemed, I thought, a litle provoked 
that he could not frighten me. He said the how! was Cossack, and it 
certainly was barbarous enough for any thing. 

He took a good deal of exercise at this period, and was fond of 
taking exploring walks in the valley and adjacent mountain. One 
evening he strolled out, accompanied by General Gourgaud, my sister, 
and myself, into a meadow in which some cows were grazing. One of 
these, the moment she saw our party, put her head down, and (1 be- 
lieve) her tail up, and advanced @ pas de charge against the emperor. 
He made a skilful and rapid retreat, and leaping nimbly over a wall, 
placed this rampart between himself and the enemy. But General 
Gourgaud4 valiantly stood his ground, and drawing his sword, threw 
himself between his sovereign ¢ and the cow, exclaiming, 

‘¢ This is the second time I have saved the emperor's life.’ 

Napoleon laughed heartily when he heard the general’s boast, and 
said, 

** He ought to have put himself in the position to repel cavalry.” 

I told him the cow appeared tranquillized, and stopped the moment 
he disappeared ; and he continued to laugh, and said, 

‘* She wished to save the English government the expense and trouble 
of keeping him.” 

The emperor during his residence under my father’s roof, occupied 
only one room and a marquee. The room was one my father had 
built for a ball-room. There was a small lawn in front, railed round, 
and in this railing the marquee was pitched, connected with the house 
by acovered way. ‘The marquee was divided into two compartments, 
the inner one forming Napoleon’s bedroom, and at one extremity of the 
external compartment, there was a small tent-bed, with green silk 
hangings on which General Gourgaud slept. It was the bedstead 
used by the emperor in all his campaigns. Between the two divisions 
of the tent was a crown, which his devoted servants had carved out of 
the turf-floor, and it was so placed that the emperor could not pass 
through without placing his foot on this emblem of regal dignity. 

Napoleon seemed to have no penchant for the pleasures of the table. 
He lived very simply, and cared little or nothing about what he ate. 
He dined at nine, and at that hour Cipriani, the maitre d’hdétel, made 
his appearance, and with a profound reverence said in a solemn tone, 
‘* Le diner de votre majeste est servi.” 

He then retreated backwards, followed by Napoleon and those of 
his suite who were to dine with him. 

When he had finished he would abruptly push away his chair from 
the table, and quit the dining-room, apparently glad it was over. A 
few days after his arrival, he invited my sister and myselfto dine with 
him, and began quizzing the English for their fondness for rosbif and 
plum- pudding 

Taccused the French in return of living on frogs, and running into 
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the house I brought him a caricature of a long lean Frenchman, with 
his mouth open, his tongue out, and a frog on the tip of it, ready to 
jump down his throat, underneath was written,—* A Frenchman’ S 
Dinner.’ 

He laughed at my impertinence, and pinched my ear as he often did 
when amused, and sometimes when a little provoked at my espieg- 
lerie. 

Le petit Las Cases, as he called Count Las Cases’s son, formed one 
of the party on that day, he was then a lad of fourteen, and the em- 
peror was fond of quizzing me about him, and telling me I should be 
his wife. Nothing enraged me so much: I could not bear to be consi- 
dered such a child, and pi matic ularly at that moment, for there was a 
ball in prospect to which I had creat hopes of papa allowing me to go, 
and | knew that his objection would be founded on my being too 
young: 

Napoleon seeing my annoyance desired young Las Cases io kiss me, 
and he held both my hands whilst the little page saluted me. | did 
allin my power to escape, but in vain. The moment my hands were 
at liberty I boxed le petit Las Cases’ ears most thoroughly. But I de- 
termined to be revenged on Napoleon; and in descending to the cot- 
tage to play whist, an opportunity presented itself, which I did not 
allow to escape. 

There was no internal communication between the part occupied by 
the emperor and the rest of the house, and the path leading down was 
very steep and very narrow; there being barely room for one person 
to pass at a time. 1 Napoleon walked first, Las Cases next, then his 
son, and lastly my sister Jane. 

I allowed the party to proceed very quietly until I was left about ten 
yards behind; and then I ran with all my force on my sister Jane. 
She fell with extended hands on the little page; he was thrown upon 
his father, and the grand chamberlain, to his dismay, was pushed 
against the emperor; who, although the shock was somewhat diluted 
by the time it reached him, had still some ditiiculty from the steepness 
of the path 10 prese rving his footing. 

I was in extacies at the confusion I had created, and exulted in the 
revenge | had taken for the kiss; but 1 was soon obliged to change 
my note of triumph. 

Las Cases was thunderstruck at the insult offered to the emperor, 
and became perfectly furious at my uncontrollable laughter. He 
seized me by the shoulders, and pushed me violently on the rocky 
bank. 

It was now my turn to be enraged, I burst into tears of passion, 
and turning to Nap leon, cried out, 

‘© Oh, sir, he bas hurt me.” 

“ Never mind,” replied the emperor. ‘* Ne pleurs pas—I will hold 
him while you ler. him.” 

And a good punishing he got: I boxed the little man’s ears until 
he begged for mercy; but 1 would show him none, and at length Na- 

oleon let him go, telling him to run, and if he could not run faster 
than me, he deserved to be beaten again. 
He immediately started off as fast as he could and I after him, Napo- 
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leon clapping his hands and laughing immoderately at our race round 
the lawn. 

Las Cases never liked me after this adventure, and used to call me 
a rude hoyden. 

I never met any one who bore these kind of things so well as Napo- 
leon. He seemed to enter into every sort of mirth or fun with the 
glee of achild, and though I have often tried his patience severely, I 
never knew him to lose lis temper, or fall back upon his rank or age, 
to shield himself from the consequences of his own familiarity and in- 
dulgence to me. I looked upon him indeed, when with him, almost 
as a brother or companion of my own age, and all the cautions I re- 
ceived, and my own resolutions to treat him with more respect and 
formality were put to flight the moment I came within the influence of 
his arch smile and laugh. 

If lL approached him more gravely than usual, and with a more se- 
date step and subdued tone, he would, perhaps, begin by saying, 

““Eeh bien, qu’ as tu, Madeimoise lle. Betsee 2? Has le petit Las Cases 
proved inconstant? If he has, bring him to me;” or some other play- 
ful speech, which either pleased or teased me, and made me at once 
forget all my previous determinations to behave prettily. 

My brothers were at this time quite children, and Napoleon used to 
allow them to sit on his knee, and amuse themselves by playing with 
his orders, &c. More than once he has desired me to cut them off to 
please them. 

Gne day Alexander took up a pack of cards, on which was the 
usual figure of the Great Mogul. ‘The child held it up to Napoleon, 
saying, 

‘“* See, Bony, this is you.” 

He did not understand what my brother meant by calling him 
Bony. 

I explained that it was an abbreviation—the short for Buonaparte ; 
but Las Cases interpreted the word literally, and said it meant a bony 
— 

Napoleon laughed and said, ‘‘ Je ne suis pas osseux,” which he cer- 
tainly never could have been, even in his thinnest days. 

His hand was the fattest and prettiest in the world: his knuckles 
dimpled like those of a baby, his tingers taper and beautifully formed, 
and his nails perfect. 

I have often admired its symmetry, and once told him it did not look 
large and strong enough to wield a sword. This led to the subject of 
swords ; and one of the emperor ’s suite who was present, drew his 
sabre from its scabbard, and pointing to some stains on the blade, said 
that it was the blood of Englishmen. The emperor desired him to 
sheathe it, telling him it was bad taste to boast, particularly before 
ladies. 

Napoleon then produced from a richly embossed case, the most mag- 
nificent sword I ever beheld. The sheath was composed of one entire 
piece of most splendidly marked tortoise-shell, thickly studded with 
gold bees. The handle, not unlike a fleur-de- -lys i in shape, was of ex- 
quisitely wrought gold. It was indeed the most costly and elegant 
weapon I had ever seen. 
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I requested Napoleon to allow me to examine it more closely; and 
then a circumstance which had occurred in the morning in which [ 
had been much piqued at the emperor’s conduct, flashed across me. 
The temptation was irresistible, and I determined to punish him for 
what he had done. 

I drew the blade out quickly from the scabbard, and began to flourish 
it over his head, making passes at him, the emperor retreating, until 
at Jast I fairly pinned him up in the corner. I kept telling him all the 
time, that he had better say his prayers, for I was going “to kill him. 
My exulting cries at last brought my sister to Napoleon’s assistance. 
She scolded me violently, and said she would inform my father if I 
did not instantly desist. But I only laughed at her, and maintained my 
post, keeping the emperor at bay until my arm dropped from sheer 
exhaustion. 

{ can fancy I see the figure of the Grand Chamberlain now, with his 
spare form and parchment visage, glowing with fear for the emperor’s 
safety, and indignation at the insult [ was offering him. Fie looked as 
if he could have annihilated me on the spot; but he had felt the 
weight of my hand before on his ears, and prudence dictated to him to 
let me alone. 

When I resigned my sword, Napoleon took hold of my ear, which 
had been bored only the day before, and pinched it, giving me great 
pain. J called out, and he then took hold of my nose, which he pulled 
heartily, but quite in fun. His goodhumour never left him during the 
whole scene. 

The following was the circumstance which had excited my ire in the 
morning, My father was very strict in enforcing our doing a French 
translation every day, and Napoleon would often condescend to look 
over them and correct their faults. One morning I felt more than 
usually averse to performing this task, and when Napoleon arrived at 
the cottage, and asked whether the translation was ready for him, I had 
not even begun it. 

When he saw this, he took up the paper and walked down the lawn 
with it to my father, who was preparing to mount his horse to ride to 
the valley, exclaiming as he approached, 

‘‘ Baleomb—voila le theme de Mademoiselle Betsee. Qu’elle a 
bien travaille ;” holding up at the same time the blank sheet of 
paper. 

My father comprehended imperfectly, but saw by the sheet of paper, 
and my name being mentioned by the laughing emperor, that he wished 
me to be scolded, and entering into the plot, he pretended to be very 
angry, and threatened if I did not finish my translation before he re- 
turned to dinner, I should be severely punished. He then rode off, 
and Napoleon left me, laughing at my sullen and mortified air. And 
it was the recollection of this which made me try and frighten him 
with the sword. 

The emperor in the course of the evening desired a quantity of 
bijouterie to be brought down to amuse us, and amongst other things 
the miniatures of the young King of Rome. He seemed gratified 
and delighted when we expressed our admiration of them. He pos- 
sessed a great many portraits of young Napoleon. One of them re- 
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resented him sleeping in his cradle, which was in the form of a helmet 
of Mars; the banner of France waved over his head, and his tiny 
right-hand supported a small globe. 

I asked the meaning of these emblems, and Napoleon said he was 
to be a great warrior, and the globe in his hand signified he was to rule 
the world. Another miniature on a snuffbox, represented the little 
fellow on his knees before a crucifix, his hands clasped, and his eyes 
raised to Heaven. Underneath were these words : 

“ Je prie le bon Dieu pour mon pére, ma mére, et ma patrie.” 

It was an exquisite thing. 

Another portrayed him with two lambs, on one of which he is riding, 
and the other he is decking out with ribbons. The emperor told us 
these lambs were presented to his son by the inhabitants of Paris—an 
unwarlike embiem, and perhaps intended as a delicate hint to the em- 
peror to make him a more peaceable citizen than his papa. 

The Paschal lamb, however, is, I believe, the badge on the colours 
of a distinguished English regiment, and perhaps may be intended to 
remind the soldier that gentleness and mercy are not inconsistent with 
the fiercer and more lionlike attributes of his profession. 

We next saw another drawing, in which the Empress Maria Louise 
and her son were represented, surrounded by a_ sort of halo of 
roses and clouds, which | did not admire quite so much as some of the 
others. 

Napoleon then said he was going to show us the portrait of the most 
beautiful woman in the world, and produced an exquisite miniature of 
his sister Pauline. Certainly ‘I never saw any thing so perfectly lovely. 
I could not keep my eyes from it, and told ‘him how enchanted 1 was 
with it. He seemed pleased with my praises, and said it was a proof 
of taste, for she was pethaps one of the most lovely women that ever 
existed. 

The emperor usually played cards every evening, and when we 
were tired of Jooking at the miniatures, &c., he said, 

‘* Now we will go to the cottage and play whist.” 

We all walked down together. Our little whist-table was soon 
formed, but the cards did not run smoothly, and Napoleon desired Las 
Cases to seat himself at a side-table, and deal them until they dealt 
easily. 

While the Grand Chamberlain was thus employed, Napoleon asked 
me what my robe de balle was to be. I must mention that on my 
father’s refusal to allow me to go to the ball, which was to be given by 
Sir George Cockburn, I had implored the emperor’s intercession for 
me. He most kindly asked my father to let me go, and his request 
of course was instantly acceded to. 

I now ran upstairs to bring my dress down to him. It was the first 
ball-dress I had ever possessed, and I was not a little proud of it. 

He said it was very pretty, and the cards being now ready, I placed 
iton the sofa and sat down to play. Napoleon and my sister were 
partners, and Las Cases fell to my lot. We had always hitherto played 
for sugar-plums, but to-night Napoleon said, 

“« Mademoiselle Betsee, "Twill bet you a Napoleon on the game.” 

I had had a pagoda presented to me, which made up the sum of all 
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my worldly riches, and I said I would bet him that against his Na- 
poleon. 

The emperor agreed to this, and we commenced playing. He 
seemed determined to terminate this day of espiéglerie as he had be- 
gun it. Peeping under his cards as they were dealt to him, he en- 
deavoured whenever he got an important one, todraw off my attention, 
and then slily held it up for my sister to see. i soon discovered this, 
and calling him to order, told him he was cheating, and that if he con- 
tinued todo so I would not play. At last he revoked intentionally, 
and at the end of the game tried to mix the cards together to prevent 
his being discovered ; but I started up, and seizing hold of his hands, 
I pointed out to him and the others what he had done. 

He laughed until the tears ran out of his eves, and declared he had 
played fair, but that I had cheated, and should pay him the pagode ; 
and when I persisted that he had revoked, he said Iwas méchante and 
a cheat; and catching up my ball-dress from off the sofa, he ran out 
of the room with it, and up to the pavilion, leaving me in terror lest he 
should crush and spoil all my pretty roses. I instantly set off in chase 
of him, but he was too quick, and darting through the marquee, he 
reached the inner-room and locked himself in. 

I then commenced a series of the most pathetic remonstrances and 
— both in English and French, to persuade him to restore me 

frock, but in vain; he was inexorable, and I had the mortification 
of hearing him laugh at what I thought the most touching of my ap- 
peals. 1 was obliged to return without it. He afterwards sent down 
word he intended to keep it, and that I might make up my mind not to 
go to the ball. I lay awake half the ni; sht, and at last cried myself to 
sleep, hoping he would relent in the morning; but the next day wore 
away, and I saw no signs of my pretty frock. 

I sent several entreaties in the course of the day, but the answer 
was that the emperor slept, and could not be disturbed. He had given 
these orders to teaze me. 

At last the hour arrived for our departure for the valley. The 
horses were brought round, and I saw the little black boys ready to 
start with our tin cases, without alas! my beautiful dress being in 
them. 

I was in despair, and hesitated whether I should not go in my plain 
frock, rather than not go at all; when to my great joy ] saw the em- 
peror running down the lawn to the gate with my dress. 

‘* Here, Miss Betsee, { have brought your dress, I hope you area 
good girl now, and thi wt you will like the ball; and mind that you 
dance with Gourgaud.’ 

General Gourgaud was not very handsome, and I had some childish 
feud with him. 

1 was all delight at getting back my dress, and still more pleased to 

find my roses were not ‘spoiled. 

He said he had ordered them to be arranged, and pulled out in case 
any might have been crushed the night before. 

Napoleon walked by the side of our horses until he came to the end 
of the bridle-road which led to the Briars. He then stopped and re- 
marked on the beauty of a house which was situated in the valley be- 
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neath us, asking to whom it belonged and expressing his intention of 
going down to see it. 

Las Cases accompanied the emperor down the side of the mountain, 
and we went on to the ball. He mentioned the next day how charmed 
he had been with the place, and that he had ridden home on a beautiful 
little active pony belonging to the owner, Major Hodgson. 

The only exception to the emperor's habits of regularity when with 
us was in his hour of rising. 

In the midst of our garden was a very large pond of transparent 
water full of gold and “silver fis h; and near this was the grapery 
formed of trellis-work, quite covered with vines of every description. 
At the end of the grapery was an arbour, round, and over which a 
treillage of grapes also clustered in the richest profusion. To this spot 
which was so sheltered as to be cool in the most sultry weather, Napo- 
leon was much attached. He would sometimes convey his papers 
there as early as four o'clock in the morning, and employ himself 
until breakfast-time in writing, and when tired of his pen, in dictating 
to Las Cases. 

No one was ever permitted to intrude upon him when there; and this 
little attention was ever after gratefully remembered. From this pro- 
hibition, however, I was exempt, at the emperor’s own desire. I was 
considered as a privileged person; even when he was in the act of dic- 
tating a sentence to Las Cases, he would come and answer my call, 
“¢Come and unlock the garden-door ;” and I was always admitted and 
welcomed with a smile, 

I did not abuse this indulgence, and seldom intruded on him when 
in his retreat. 

I remember, however, one day a very pretty young lady came from 
the valley to pass the morning with us. She was dying to see Napo- 
Jeon, but - heat was very oppressive, and he had retired to his arbour 
to avoid 1 

I sect for some time between the fear of disturbing him and 
disappointing my friend; but at last Miss C—— appeared so mortified 
at not seeing him, that [ ran down to the garden and knocked at the 
door. 

For a long while I received no answer, but at length by dint of 
thumping, and calling to the emperor, I succeeded in waking him. 
He had fallen asleep in the arbour over his papers. 

He came up to the door, and asked me what I wanted. 

I said, ** Let me in, and you shall know.” 

He replied, ‘No; ‘tell me first what it is, and then you shall come 


. ”? 


in. 
I was then obliged to say I wished to introduce a young lady to 


him: he declined seeing her, and desired me to say he was unwell. 
I told him she would be ‘dreadfully disappointed, and that she was so 
pretty. 

‘¢ Not like the lady I was obliged to say agreeable things to yester- 
day ?” 

I assured him she was quite a different person, being very young 
and handsome. 

At last I succeeded in getting the door opened ; as soon as I found 
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it unlocked, I ran up to the table where he had been writing, and 
snatched up his papers. 

‘‘ Now,” I said, ‘*‘for your ill-nature in keeping me so long at the 
door, I shall keep these, and then I shall find out all your secrets.” 

He looked a little alarmed, when he saw the papers in my hand, 
and told me to put them down instantly; but I refused and set off 
round the garden flourishing my trophies. 

At last he told me if I did not give them up, he would not be my 
friend; and I relinquished them. 

I then took hold of the emperor’s hand for fear he should escape, 
and led him to the house, where we found Miss C——. I introduced 
her to Napoleon, and he delighted her excessively by his compliments 
on her beauty, &c. 

When she was going away, he walked down the lawn with her and 
lifted her on her horse. He told me after she was gone, that she 
was avery pretty girl, but had the air ofa marchande des modes. 

The golden fruit in this modern garden of the Hesperides, had for 
its dragon an old Malay slave, named Toby, who had been captured 
and brought to the island asa slave many years before our arrival. 
The old fellow had lived in the garden forty years without once crossing 
its boundary. He was an original and rather interesting character. A 
perfect despot in his own domain, he never allowed his authority to be 
disputed ; and the family stood almost as much in awe of him as they 
did of the master of the Briars himself. 

Napoleon took a fancy to old Toby, and told papa he wished to 
purchase him and give him his freedom ; but for some political reason 
it was not permitted, 

The old man retained ever afterwards the most grateful sense of 
Napoleon's kindness ; and was never more highly gratified than when 
employed in gathering the choicest fruit, and arranging the most beai- 
tiful bouquets to be sent to Longwood, * to that eood man, Bony,” as 
he called the emperor. 

Napoleon made a point of inquiring, whenever I saw him, after the 
health of old Toby, and when he took his leave of him, he presented 
him with twenty Napoleons. 

The emperor was very accessible while at the Briars, and knowing 
how much it would delight us, he seemed to wish to return any little 
attentions we were able to offer him by courtesy and kindness to our 
friends. 

My father, one day during his residence with us, invited a large 
party, and the emperor said he would j join us in the evening. He per- 
formed his promise, and delighted every one with his urbanity and 
condescension. When any of our guests were presented to him, he 
usually inquired his profession, and then turned the conversation upon 
some topic connected with it. 

Ihave often heard wonder expressed at the extent of Napoleon’s in- 
formation on matters of which he would hardly have been expected to 
know much. On this occasion, a very clever medical man, after a long 

conversation with the emperor on the subject of his profession, declared 
his astonishment to my father, at the knowledge he possessed, and 
the clearness and bri llianey with which he reasoned on it, though his 
theories were sometimes rather heterodox. 
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Napoleon told him he had no faith whatever in medicine, and 
that his own remedies were starvation and the warm bath. At the 
same time he professed a higher opinion of the medical, or rather sur- 
gical profession than any other. 

The practice of the law was too severe an ordeal for poor human 
nature, and that he who habituates himself to the distortion of truth, 
and to exultation at the success of injustice, will at last hardly know 
right from wrong. So it is, he remarked, with politics, a man must 
have a conventional conscience. 

Of the church also (les ecclésiastiques) he spoke harshly, saying that 
too much was expected from its members, and that they became hypo- 
critesin consequence. As to soldiers, they are cut-throats and robbers, 
and not the less so because they are ready tosend a bullet through your 
head if you tell them your opinion of them. But surgeons, he said, 
are neither too good nor too bad. Their mission is to benefit mankind, 
not to destroy, ‘mistify, or inflame them against each other, and they 
have opportunjties of studying human nature as well as science. The 
emperor spoke in high terms ” of many, who, he said, was a, man of 
genius, and of unimpeachable integrity.* 

On the emperor's first arrival in St. Helena he was fond of taking 
exploring walks in the valley just below our cottage. In these short 
walks he was unattended by the officer on guard, and he had thus the 
pleasure of feeling himself free from observation. The officer first ap- 
pointed to exercise surveillance over him was a Captain Grately of the 
artillery, and though a mild and gentlemanly person in his manners, 
Napoleon took an unconquerable dislike to him, It was his duty to 
attend him in his rides, and the orders given on these occasions were, 
‘that he was not to lose sight of Napoleon.” 

The latter was one day riding along one of the mountainous bridle 
paths at St. Helena, with the orderly officer in attendance; suddenly 
the emperor turned short to his right, and spurring his horse 
violently, urged him up the face of the precipice, making the large 
stones fly from under him down the mountain, and leaving the orderly 
officer aghast gazing at him, in terror for his safety and doubt as to his 
intentions. 

He was either not well enough mounted, or his nerve was unequal to 
the task of following Napoleon, and giving it up at once, he rode in- 
stantly off to Sir George Cockburn, who happened at the time to be 
dining with my father at the Briars. He arrived breathless at our 
house, and demanding to see Sir George, on business of the utmost 
importance, he was ushered at once into the dining-room. 

The admiral was in the act of discussing his soup, and listened with 
an imperturbable countenance to the agitated detail of the occurrence. 
He then very quietly advised him to return to Longwood, where he 
would most probably find General Buonaparte. This, as he prognos- 
ticated, was the case, and Napoleon often afterwards laughed at the 
consternation he had created. 

[ have mentioned being struck with Napoleon’s seat on horseback on 
first seeing him. Ie one day asked me whether 1 thought he rode 





*The above conversation is from a note of my father’s. 
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well. I told him with the greatest truth, that I thought he looked 


better on horseback than any one I had ever seen. He appeared 
pleased, and calling for his horse he mounted, and rode several times 
at speed round the lawn, making the animal wheel in a very narrow 
circle, and showing the most complete mastery over him. One day, 
Achambaud, his groom, was breaking in a ‘beautiful young Arab, 
which had been bought for the emperor's s riding. 

The colt was plunging and rearing in the most frightful manner, and 
could’ not be induced to pass a white cloth which had been purposely 
spre; ad on the law n,to break him from shying. I told Napoleon it was 
impossible that he could ever ride that horse, it was so vicious, 
He smiled, and beckoning to Achambaud, devned him to dismount, 
and then, to my great terror, he himself got on the animal, and soon 
succeeded in m: iking him not only pass the. cloth, but put his feet upon 
it: and then rode him over and over it several times. Achambaud, as 
it seemed to me, hardly knew whether to lavgh or ery. He was de- 
lighted with his emperor’s prowess, but mortified at his managing a 
horse so easily which he had been trying in vain to subdue. 

Napoleon mentioned that he had onee ridden the same horse 12 
miles in one day. It was to see his mother, who was dangerously a 
and there were no other means of reaching her. The poor animal died 
in the course of the night. He said that his own power of standing 
fatigue was immense, and that be could almost live in the saddle. | 
am afraid to say how many hours he told me he had once remained on 
horseback ; but I remember being much surprised at his powers of en- 
durance. 

His great strength of constitution was probably more instrumental 
than one would imagine at first view, in his reaching the pinnacle of his 
ambition. The state of the mind is so dependant on the corporeal 
frame, that it is difficult to see how the kind of mental power which is 
necessary to success in war, or political turmoil, can exist without a 
corresponding stre ‘neth of body, or at least of constitution. 

In how many critical periods of Ni ipoleon’s life would not the illness 
of a week have been fatal to his future schemes of empire. low 
might the sternness of purpose by which he subjugated his daring com- 
peers of the revolution have been shaken, and his giant ambition 
thwarted by a trivial sickness. The mind of even a Napoleon might 
have been prostrated, and his mighty will enfeebled by a few days’ 
fever. 

The successful leader of a revolution especially ought to be exempt 
from the evils to which flesh is heir. His very absence from the arena 
for a few days is enough to ruin him. Depreci lating reports are spread, 
the prestige ‘vanishes, and he is pushed from his stool by some more 


vigorous and more fortunate competitor. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


DIARY OF THE TIMES OF CHARLES THE SECOND.* 


Wuat is historical truth and where to be found, is a question 
eagerly asked by the reading public of the present day? itis well an- 
swered by the publication of documents like the present. Open the 
present volumes and read, mark, and inwardly divest the motives, 
principles, and moral conduct of some of the prime leaders of a great 
revolution, and perhaps we shall be able to make a shrewd guess “why 
all historical antiquaries of deep research, from Hearne to Sir Henry 
Ellis, are conservatives. 

When Sir Robert Walpole, surnamed the father of corruption, but 
who ought according to strict fact to have been called its great 
grandchild, lay sick and exnuied in his retirement at Houghton-hall, 
his dutiful son, Horace, proposed, by way of recreation, to read to him 
a work of history on the revolution of 1688. The dying prime minister 
laughed bitterly and treated the idea with scorn. 

a No, no, Horace,” he replied, ** read history to any one but me, 
who happen to know how false it is,” 

In fact, what was the receipt for writing history in the last century ? 
Some celebrated lawyer or orator in the House of Commons, or news- 
writer for the public press, of uncompromising principles, either whig 
or revolutionist, took in hand an historical character or period of his- 
tory, and wrote an essay thereon, viewing all characters and bending 
all facts (if he stated any) according to his own preconceived ideas. 
If any one dared quote from a document, or by some roundabout and 
mystical insinuation to infer doubts of the virtue of Henry VIIL. 
the saintliness of Queen Elizabeth, the atrocity of Charles the Ist, the 
cowardice of James II., the angelical nature of Mary IL., the disin- 
terestedness of her spouse, and above all the ine orruptibility of Alger- 
non Sidney, or of the honesty of Lord Somers, Captain Kidd, and Co. 
oh Heavens! the stir and the fuss among the literary leaders of the 
day, who were just then learning the art of reviewing. How did they 
all comport themselves ? like a hive of angry bees, newly stirred up with 
a stick. 

“Thave been reading Guthrie’s History,” wrote Gray to Horace 
Walpole, “he is a great rascal, but how does he come by his curious 
documents 2?” 

This intimation was somewhat of a puzzler, for when we met with 
it a few score years after it was written, we too were re iding as much 
of Guthrie’s huge folios as reasonable people c can read; ergo, sifting 
the wheat from bushels of chaffy words: we wished him a more com- 


* ‘Di: iry of the ans of Ceate the anual By tee Hon. Henry Sidney 
(afterwards Earl of Romney), including his Correspondence with the Countess of 
Sunderland, &c. Edited with Notes, by R. W. Blencowe, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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pendious style, yet at every page asked the question, but wherefore 
rascal? Alack! Guthrie had seen some such letters and journals as 
the present, and had not given the brightest idea of the angels 
of the revolutions of England. It is not a pleasant thing to be 
called rascal by the best and cleverest men of our era; for whatever 
Horace Walpole and his papa might have been, Gray, like Cowper, 
was really a virtuous recluse, and, truly, he believed he was expressing 
a virtuous indignation when he vituperated Guthrie for writing facts 
he had drawn trom the fountain heads of history. Such were some of 
the difficulties historians had to encounter in the last century who 
were desirous of placing facts, not preconceived opinions, before their 
readers. 

The curtain is, however, now fast drawing up, and readers, instead 
of hissing, await in amused expectation the development of the drama. 
The publication of Sir John Dalrymple’s Appendix, full of original 
letters of the actors of the revolution of 1688, unveiled many a vile 
motive, and many a dirty deed of the heroes and heroines of that glo- 
rious measure. Much abuse is still levelled at Dalrymple for summing 
up the money items debited as bribes against the patriot Algernon 
Sidney by Barillon, the intriguing ambassador of Louis XIV., yet as 
abuse will not rail a seal off a bond,” and still less the items out of 
an account book, they remain in Barillon’s original despatches, to 
the infinite embarrassment of the few politicians given to historical 
reading, and at the same time fond of giving as a sentiment at public 
dinners, ‘* The cause for which Hampden died in the field and Sidney 
died on the seaffold !”" 

We have a great respect for Sir John Dalrymple as one of the first 
men of the last century who dared publish the original documents of the 
extraordinary epoch of 1673 and 1699. But the discrepancy between 
his volume of history and his volume of documents, is laughable to 
the last degree. He commenced his history evidently with the whig- 
gish intention of vindicating his ancestor, Lord Stair, the political 
agent of the massacre of Glencoe. Therein is to be found withal a vasé 
deal of rhetoric touching the public virtue of Algernon Sidney, of Rus- 
sell, and their other compatriots. Excepting a few such flourishes, his 
history was an impartial, well-sustained narrative, being a digest of 
facts (as far as he was aware of them), it was new and entertaining ; 
it became popular, and George the III., in consequence, liberally 
threw open to him King William the III.’s Kensington boxes of let- 
ters, when lo! an alarming revolution took place in the mind of our 
historian, and he published forthwith the royal box of letters, with a 
serious apology to the public for the humbug with which he had un- 
consciously fed them in his history concerning the said patriots, Sidney 
and Russell. In his valuable Appendix he gives indisputable proof that 
Algernon Sidney, and all the whigs who agitated or invented the 
Popish Plot, were the bribed tools of France, with the exception of 
Lord Russell, who, if he did not dirty his hands with French gold, yet 
intrigued with the wretches who did so, knowing that they did so. 

‘* But what,” might a reader ask, ‘‘ could have induced Louis the 
XIV. to have purchased the opposition of a faction, who by means of 
accusations of a pretended plot caused the blood of the English Ca- 
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tholics to be poured forth like water, and eventually caused the exclu- 
sion of his first cousin, James the IId., whom he loved, from the throne 
of England 2” 

The only answer is, that national envy is stronger than family love, 
and that the ministers of a despotic sovereign not ‘only govern a people 
lawlessly, but also their master, particularly when he was like Louis 
XIV., at this era, a man of pleasure. It was but a continuation 
of the same conduct pursued by the terrific Richelieu, much against 
the inclination of his employers, the Queen Regent of France, Marie 
de Medicis and Louis XIII., the mother and brother of the queen- 
consort of England. In spite of these royal relatives, Richelieu nur- 
tured the revolution which ended in the execution of Charles Ist. 
Those who have read the French ambassador's despatches, from the 
period of the union of the two monarchies of England and Scotland, 
will clearly behold how intense was the envy of these French dip- 
lomatists at the prospect, which they plainly foresaw of the mighty 
empire that North and South Britain were calculated to attain, if left 
in internal peace and prosperity. 

This foreboding was the occult spring which convulsed the British 
islands for a century : ; with political and even with religious feuds. It 
was !n vain the royal families of England and France were united by 
the strongest bonds of family aliiance, and even of family attach- 
ment ; there was a power in both countries beyond their power, des- 
potic as Louis XIV. fancied he had made himself. If most of the 
men who affected virtue and patriotism in England, had not been baser 
than the basest, ‘“‘an enemy could not have done this.” Surely 
uglier pictures of treachery, of turbulence, of ingratitude, and acqui- 
sitiveness under the mask of patriotism, cannot be unveiled than some 
letters present in Dalrymple’s Appendix. The memorials of the 
Sidney family contained in these volumes, fill up the chasms, and 
render luminous the dark places occuring in the aforesaid cclebrated 
collection of Historical and Royal Letters. 

Notwithstanding the despicable figures cut by the heroes and 
heroine of this correspondence, the court fop, Henry Sidney, and the 
intriguing diablesse, his relation, the Countess of Sunderland, and 
the thrice perjured ‘Lord Sunderland, her husband, the letters and 
journal are very entertaining, explained and assisted as they are by 
Mr. Blencowe’s admirable historical notes and extracts. Some of 
these, as portions of the unedited journal of Dr. Lake, tutor to the 
Queen regnant, Mary II., are inestimably useful to those desirous 
of forming clear ideas of the personal characteristics of the leading 
spirits of that age. Itis to be hoped that Mr. Blencowe will indulge 
the public by the full publication of Dr. Lake's MS., for the snatches 
he gives us of it in this work, lead us to imagine, it will possess no 
trifling interest. 

The Journal and Letters of Henry Sidney, and the precious 
countess, his relative and ally, were written at an epoch when the 
public press was struggling in a very fractious and ill- conditioned i in- 
fancy. Had it arrived at the intellectual growth of the present day, 
the political depravity of Lord Sunderland would have been publicly 
discussed in a manner, which would have incapacitated him from acting 
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with the treachery he did. The present correspondence unveils the 
whole of his intrigues for the dethronement of the man who trusted 
him ; nor does it leave him with the threadbare excuse of patriotism 
and zeal fcr liberty and the Protestant cause; for throughout the 
whole of the correspondence, his intriguing countess affirms that she 
desired a revolution merely as the only occurrence that could set u 

their impoverished house: in what manner impoverished, the following 
particulars from her pen, regarding her virtuous lord, will inform the 
reader, in a letter addressed by ‘her to her husband’s uncle, Henry 
Sidney, then ambassador from England to the Hague. 


The Countess of Sunderland to Mr. Sidney. 


Windsor, August 24th. 
I am overjoyed that you'll be here so soon; if it be possible, I hope you'll 
come time enough to be at Althorpe when the King is at Newmarket, for then 
I shall be there. Jy Lord has fallen again ¢o play to a more violent degree 
than ever, all day and night. It makes the horridest noise in the world ; ‘tis 
talked of in all the coffee-houses, and ’tis tor such vast sums; he has been told 
of it from several who wish him well, but it has done no good. 

I have more than ordinary reason to lay this to heart, as you will think when 
I see you, and tell you of all the fair prospect we have of coming to that which 
would make usall . . you may gness what I mean, and then Iam sure 
you will be of my mind, that this cursed play is the plainest obstruction in the 
world. Now, I do really think that if you would write him word that you are 
mighty sorry to hear from E neland that he plays for 50001 in a night at la 
Basset ; that it is railed at by his enemies s, and of great disadvantage’ to him, 
but that you hope it is not true, I faney this would do good. I am confident 
it will, ten times more, than if you were here, for then, he would think I desired 
you, and Iam sure he won't, and it will agree with what his friends have teld 
him he ‘re, for ’tis really talked of in the coffee-houses. Now, lam so fully 
persuaded of your kindness to me, that, without this public concern, my own 
priv: ate, which you know is great in this matter, will obtain of you this mark 
of your friends ship, which you owe both to him and me; but, for God’s sake, 
let this be lodged in your own breast, and let neither him or any body else ever 
know what I desire of you. I hope it will not be uneasy to you to do it, and 
I shall take it mighty Kindly. 

This letter was written in the year 1680. 

One important historical fact ts, for the first time revealed by this 
correspondence, which is, that William, Prince of Orange, was, in the 
early stage of the plots for the supplanting ef his father-in-law and 
uncle, extremely shocked at the proposal, and unwilling to enter 
into It. 

The Prince of Orange to Sir L. Jenkins. 
22d November, 1680. 

Iam much obliged to you for continuing to inform me of what passes In 
England, but Lam vexe d to learn with what animosity they proceed against 
the Duke.* God bless him! and grant that the King and his Parliament may 
agree, without which | foresee infallibly an imminent danger for the King, 
the royal family, and the greatest part of E surope. 

All affairs here are, as every where else, in suspense to see the issue of this 
great session. May the Divine Goodness end it for bis own glory, the good 


* Afterwards James IL, his father-in-law, whom he Selena 
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and satisfaction of the King, of his royal family, and of the good party in Eu- 


rope! Iam and always will be, without reserve, 
Entirely yours. 


This is not the only specimen of William’s reluctance; it is a vein 
that runs through the whole of the Sidney Journal and Correspond- 
ence. Henry Sidney, the author of the Journal, resident Ambassador 
at the Hague, and the intriguing Countess of Sunderland (his niece by 
marriage), during some years, combat these scruples of the Prince of 
Orange, throughout the whole of the letters printed in this series. 

Having thus given some insight into the motives which actuated the 
tissue of treachery woven by the Sidney family at this epoch, it is 
time to devote a few words to the arrangement of the work by Mr. 
Blencowe, ‘This is effected in a very masterly and artistical manner, 
excepting an urgent need of dates, His introduction is occupied by 
four or five rapid biographies, explanatory of the characters and ad- 
ventures of the journalist and correspondents, whose manuscripts are 
printed in the volumes. 

The Diary or Journal of Henry Sidney conimences as follows: 


June Ist, 1679. The King told me that he intended to send me into [ol- 
land, and expressed a good deal of kindness to me, but told me withal that he 
could not have made choice of me, but that the Prince of Orange had sent 
him word he liked me very well. The same day, Lord Sunderland, Halifax, 
and I walked together, and talked much to the advantage of the Prince. 
Uponall occasions, the King expressed great kindness to the Prince. 

2d. The King consented to my buying Mr. Godolphin’s plate with great 


kindness. 


The correspondence is inserted chronologically in the journal. This 
said journal is a unique of its kind; nothing can be homelier than its 
diction ; it was neither penned to show wit, learning, or information of 
any sort; it does not betray a human affection ; it does not affect a 
human virtue, or even a spark of humour; it is the simple jotting 
down of events, prompted by an instinct of caution to counteract the 
proverb which warns great liars to have long memories. 

But as the man did not intend to deceive himself, whatever he 
might wish to do in regard to others, this plain matter-of-fact diary be- 
comes of use and historical importance to the reader. It is but seldom 
that Henry Sidney indulges in scraps of court gossip, we however 
quote the following odd anecdote of the Princess of Orange and the 
French ambassador, from its current occurring apparently in 1680: 


December 3d. I writ to Sir L. Jenkins the story of the French Ambassador 
at Court. 


Sir, 

All the discourse we have here at present is, of what happened a Wednesday 
night, at Court. The French Ambassador had, in the morning, sent Monsieur 
Odyke word that he intended to wait upon the Princess that evening—he 
forgot to give notice of it ; so that the Princess sate down as she uses to do, 
about eight o’clock, to play at la Basset. A quarter of an hour after, the 
Ambassador came in. She rose up, and asked him if he would play, and sate 
down again : he made no answer, but, looking about, he saw a chair with arms 
in the corner, which he drew himselfand sate ‘down. After he had sate a little 
while, he rose and went to the table to play. The Prince came in shortly 
after, and did also seat himself to play. The next day he told some of his 
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friends that he was not to be wondered at, for he had positive orders from his 
master, that, whenever the Princess sate in a great arm-chair, he should do so 
too ; and that if there was but one in the room, he should endeavour to take it 
from the Princess and sit in it himself. 

9th. Monsieur Shuts was with me ; that night the Prince of Hanover came 
to the Hague ; the Prince went to see him the same night. 

llth. There was a ball at Monsieur Odyke’s. I went to see the Prince of 
Hanover, who had just come to the Hague, and afterwards went with the 
Prince to dine with him. 

12th. The blazing star or meteor was seen from five o’clock to half-past 
six. 

15th. I received letters out of England of the seventh, and a reprimand. 
In the evening I was with the Prince. He laughed at what he heard concern- 
ing me, and was well pleased at one passage of Monsieur Van Lewen’s letter, 
which was, that my Lord Sunderland told him they had an, expedient that 
would make up all, but they were not to discover it. 


The letters of the Dowager Lady Sunderland, sister of Heary and 
Algernon Sidney, and at the same time the Sacharissa of Waller, are 
extremely naive and pleasing in style; they are, besides, fuil of family 
gossip and little traits of now forgotten customs and manners of past 

centuries. Everand anon she indulges i in a sarcastic fling at the bear- 

ishness or churlishness of the redoubted Algernon, her brother, who 
appears by the way excessively unpopular in his own family circle. Her 
letters are full of the marriage of her sister with an ugly, rich bride- 
groom, certes the sister of Sacharissa after the restoration, could not 
have been a very juvenile bride : 


I think [ have almost ended our marriage treaty before my brother Pelham 
comes. I have sent for him, but our poor sister bas had low fits of a tertian 
ague; how far I have gone [ will tell you; in short, I had leave to offer 
7000/. upon the marriage rather than have broke it. I believe 8000/, would 
have been given, but I had order to get one thousand not to be paid till my 
brother dies, so I have done it for the portion. The jointure was left to me. 
I demanded 1000/2. a year and his London house, and I have got it; I will 
make her thank me for the house, for her father would have never thought of 
it for her; but a very pretty house so furnished as that will be very consider- 
able toa woman. Tlenry Savile has told me all that is to be in it. Six coach 
horses are buying. My Lady Halifax is to choose the coach that she is to have 
apart, and her equipage will be two footmen and a page for herself. 

Now L have told the good show, I must come to the ill one. His person is 
ugly: last night he came to me with his sister; he is well enough drest and 
behaved, of very few words. As soon as my brother comes to town he will 
carry him the particulars of his estate, which I believe is not stretched. My 
Lady Halifax says she had rather say less than more; the fortune is good no 
doubt, and she will do better than many who have double. _ I desired her to 
tell me ifshe had any distaste to him, and I would order it so that it should not 
go on, and her father should not be angry with her, but she is wiser than to 
refuse it. He is not more ill-favoured than Montague, and his wife kisses 
him all day, and calls him her pretty dear. 


Again: 
The Dowager Lady Sunderland to Mr. Sidney. 


February 19th, 1679. 
Your kind letter does so delight me, I would fain say something that{would 
be the portrait of my heart, but Iam sodull. Though my Lord “Halifax has 
sent for his family, I hope he will come up himself before every body dis- 
perses. He can be without them here, but not very well there, because com- 
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pany comes to him. Nan Savile hath no regret but to be at her cousin's 
wedding. 1 think all is agreed upon now. The articles were signed yester= 
day, and the gentleman had leave to wait upon his mistress. My brother is 
gone home, and the writings are to be drawn. ~The marriage must be at Hol- 
Jand.* In some respects, lam sorry for it. My sister hi ida great mind to 
come, and I should have been glad to have seen her. My brother thought it 
would be more expense, and not handsome, because of his great relations: I 
believe he did consider this the more. Mr. Algernon never goes to them, 
though they have songht him, so that I have wondered at it often. All the 
women went to see him ;+ the married Pelham and the two sisters, and the 
men did ; but he has used them soabominably, they are ash: amed of it, though 
he did before the treaty of this marriage : they weal some of them lay it upon 
that. I told them if any body would bring a better, I would ch: Inge my 
arty. I had no bribe, but I saw some thought this too good. For my 
part, I think neither of them well married, but this is a good deal better than 
Montague, though she calls him her pretty dear, and kisses him a thousand 
times inaday. I tell Lucy she shall not do so, hers will be much such a 
aear. 
pretty d ur " . P 
My Lord Ogle does prove the saddest creature of all kinds that could have 
been found fit to be named for my Lady Percy, as ugly as any thing young can 
be. The ladies of Northumberland House are going to Petwortli, and he to 
his father to have good counsel. Just now Tom Pelham has been with me, 
and hindered my writing; but "tis no matter, for [ have little to say. He is 
very factious ; but they are more quiet there than they have been. lie confesses 
that he was one of them that thought the king supped at the Lord Mayor's 
against his will, and that it was done to make him lose his eredit ; but he is of 
another mind now by the manner of it there, and what he has done since. L 
draw very little consequence from the acclamations of the people. Our bro- 
ther Algernon is ve ry ill of a cough; he eats nothing but water-gruel. I do 
not see him, but I have sent to him twice. I thank God my old heart is 
whole, but I am mightily troubled with pain in my limbs when I offer to 


stir. 
* * * * ? 


The Dowager Countess of Sunderland to Mr. Sidney. 


March 22d. 

After our wedding at Holland, [had a letter from Mr. Montague that made 
me fear that Mr. Pierpoint was not liked ; but he is, I doubt, a little malicious, 
for Tom Pelham has been with me since: he says, for our niece, she is, he 
thinks, as well pleased as he has seen any ‘body. My sister is very well satis- 
fied as to the fortune and the probability of her living well, but she loves more 
compliments and mirth than she will ever find. I prepared her, as wellas I 
could, not to expect it. He is not a pleasant man—very few are ; neither is 
he the very best sort for entertainment. One thing pleased: when he said, 
“With all my worldly goods I thee endow,” he put a purse upon the book 
witli 200 guineas; every body puts somewhat, but this is the most I have 
heard. They willbe here before Easter, and then you shall hear more. 

April 6th. 
Dear Ambassador, 

To-morrow our new married couple will be here: all I hear from thence is 
satisfaction, he very fond, and Mr. Montague writ to me that her kindness 
might be called so too, I intend to keep my authority over her, so that she 
shall not call him pretty dear, as her sister does him. Our brother Algernon 








* A scat of the Pelhams in England. 
¢ Algernon Sidney. 
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has been once with me; how far he will proceed I know not ; I gave him a 
very civil reception ; though we were alone a great part of the time, we did 
not say a word of any difference that has been. He looks very ill. 


April 16th. 

Our new married niece is as well pleased as ever I saw any body ; she says 
he is as kind as she can desire. Notwithstanding Pierpoint blood, he i Is ver 
willing to let her have every thing to the uttermost ofhis fortune. He bids her 
buy what plate or furniture she will, and he will pay for it. Her brother 
and I have had a serious discourse upon her management, which we both 
suspect, for she is giddy, and delighted with liberty and money. We have 
resolved to give her the best advice we can, that she may not abuse his freeness 
to her, for his great rich relations will not think well of her if she is too ex- 
pensive. She is a little too free and too merry in appearance, and he very grave, 
and has an ill opinion of his own person. Her brother and brother-in-law 
have both desired me to advise her ; her own brother means as he ought to do 
in it, but not the other. My heother Algernon, upon my sending to know 
how he did when he was ill, has come to me three times, and I believe will 
continue it, for he seems very well pleased with it. We have not said one 
word of any difference, and I never contradict him when he says such things 

as that Sir William Coventry is no more an able man, than a handsome 
man. 

The squeamishness of the renegade Lord Sunderland is laughable 
enough. 

July 2d. 

My Lady Scroop I have not seen, but my Lord went to wait on her, and 
found her at dinner ona leg of veal, swimming in butter, which has so turned 
his stomach, thatshe wili scarce recover his good Opinion. 

Need we repeat ovce more that these are amusing volumes ; there 
is, moreover, a nest of letters describing a family lawsuit—among the 
Sidneys, which lawsuit elicits a letter from every one of the clique, 
altogether well worthy of perusal. The decision is given against Lord 
Leicester, the head of the house, in favour of the diplom: it Henry, a 
decision which elicits some grim satisfaction from Algernon the bite 
noir of the Sidney family. 

Though your brother Algernon would not concern himself, but was long in 
churlish humour—lI hear he laughed when he heard how the cause went—and 
IT believe your brother Leicester will not have so good an opinion of bis own 
law as he used to have—'tis thought he will be in a great rage at the verdict. 
lam sure, if he had had it from him, he would never have let you had a quiet 
day, nor a penny legacy. 

Each volume is adorned with a portrait; the first with the court 
Adonis, Henry Sidney himself in steel breastplate and voluminous per- 
riwiz surrounding an ill-looking, handsome face; the second volume 
presents, not Sacharissa in the \ Vandyke style, but her daughter-in- law 
Anne, in the Lely style ‘* her night-gown fastened by a single pin,’ 
and looking no better than she should be. It is, however, a most 
faithful engraving from the original painting at Hampton-court. 
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MARMADUKE WYVIL.* 


Ir, as we believe, it is an indispensable feature of a good historical 
fiction, that it include as little of actual history, and as much of pure 
fiction, as are consistent with the production of an historical ettect 
from the whole, then is ‘* Marmaduke Wyvil,” so far as the above- 
named quality is concerned, one of the very best works of its class 
that we have had for many years; certainly a better one than the same 
writer’s coup d’essat in the noble and beautiful art of historical ro- 
mance writing, * Oliver Cromwell :”’ for with all its admirable quaiities, 
that production was too much like a fragment of actual history to be 
entirely satisfactory as a romance; while it was too entirely a fiction to 
serve any historical purpose whatever ; or rather, the very force and 
reality of its delineations of historical characters—and particularly its 
chief one—gave it a power of more or less misleading the historical 
student, whose views and opinions were not previously ‘* whole as the 
marble—founded as the rock,” in regard to that great feature of our 
national annals, the Conmmennioalils, The truth is that, in the case of 
Mr. Herbert's * Oliver Cromwell,” as in that of two or three of Wal- 
ter Scott’s historical romances, those readers, of whatever description, 
and whether young or of mature age and judgment, who first received 
their impressions of the Lord Protector’s political and personal cha- 
racter, from the admirable romance of which he is the hero (and there 
were not a few such) could never hope to gain a ¢rue impression of 
that character, though they should study actual history till doomsday. 
The portrait, whether true to history or not, is so true to nature, that 
the impression it must make on those who remain impressible on the 
point in question, is too vivid ever afterwards to be displaced. 

The romance before us has no leading and absorbing historical in- 
terest of this kind, still less any historical character which (as Crom- 
well did) like Aaron’s rod, swallows up all the rest. Like the writer's 
first work, it is nevertheless a tale of the Commonwealth, and derives 
all its stirring action, and all its strong and varied interest, from the 
pervading spirit and tone of that singular period; almost every one 
of its characters is either a Cavalier or a Roundhead; and one or two, 
to say truth, partake rather too much of both: these, however, are 
among the lady portion of the dramatis persone, who, to do them jus- 
tice, only so assert their privilege, of having ‘‘ no character at all.” 

Alice Selby, the heroine, from whose ‘* revenge’’—a “ maid’s re- 
venge,” of returning good for evil—the work takes its second titl— 
is the character on which the writer has bestowed his chief pains and 
power, and the result is one of the most touching and beautiful por- 
traits of which prose fiction can boast. With the hero, on the other 
hand, we feel little interest even from the beginning—notwithstanding 
those many ‘‘complements extern” proper to the hero of romance, 
with which the author has so lavishly invested him. He is every thing 





* Marmaduke Wyvil ; or, the Maid’s Revenge. An Historical Romance. By 
Henry W. Herbert, Esq., Author of ‘ Oliver Cromwell,” &c. 3 vols. 
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that is handsome, brave, generous, and true to his cause and political 
principles as a soldier and a cavalier; but as a man and a gentleman, 
and above allas a me er, he has none of our sympathies ; : and if it were 
not that an ample share of “ poetical justice” is ultimately awarded to 
his base treatment of the gentle and devoted Alice, we should ‘inevitably 
fail to sympathize even with her, in the beautiful “ revenge” she takes 
for the wrongs that destroy her. 

Perhaps a finer character than even Alice herself is that of Isabella 
Oswald, tor whom Wyvil deserts Alice, and by whom he is in turn re- 
jected and despised—in spite of that passionate love for him which his 
nobler qualities at first inspire her. The contrast offered by these two 
female characters is as effective as it 1s true to nature. 

The noble old royalist, Mark Selby, the father of Alice, is another 
perfectly natural and most effective sketch; and the parliamentary 
general, Henry Chaloner, has the merit of supplying the place of 
hero, from which the reader will at the very outset reject the ostensible 
one, "Mermaduke Wyvil. 

Among the minor characters, that one which will most impress the 
reader is the poor idiot, Martin Rainsford—a sketch that is drawn with 
great force and truth, and gives occasion for some of the most stirring 
action in which this novel is so rich. 

The scene of the first volume is confined to England; but in the 
second the scene changes to France, and an entirely new source of 
interest is opened, through which, and its many new and varied cha- 
racters, we cannot and need not follow the writer. Suffice it that the 
power and interest of the work rises at every step, and that the last 
volume is by far the most stirring and effective of the three, and that 
in which all the sympathies of the reader (to whatever class he may 
belong) are most effectually appealed to. And _ this ts especially true 
in regard to those readers from whom a writer like Mr. Herbert can 
alone be supposed to look for his reward. In fact, the concluding 
scenes of this romance rise to a tragic anc poetical interest which places 
them very far above those which may by many be conceived to sur- 
pass them in artistical skill and graphic power. On his fighting scenes 
the author evidently piques himself, and not without reason. But in 
these scenes, spirited as they are, he has not reached the merit dis- 
played by similar scenes in ‘ Oliver Cromwell ;” but in the scenes of 
passion and pathos with which the last volume of Marmaduke Wyvil” 
abounds, it is decidedly an advance even on the high qualities of its 
predecessor , 

The brief example we shall give of this writer’s graphic power 
of execution, must be taken from a portion of the work where it 
will in no degree anticipate the interest of the plot: and we cannot do 
better than choose it from a scene which would stamp the writer’s 
claims in this very difficult but effective class of writing. It is in the 
early part of the second volume—a large portion of which is devoted 
to the ‘ hairbreadth ’scapes” of the hero, Marmaduke Wyvil, imme- 
diately after the battle of Edgehill, in which he has played a conspi- 
cuous part, and on whose pursuit by the Roundheads, the whole action 
of the novel turns. We must take him in the midst of the scene—for 
it is too long to give entire. 
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At the very instant, however, in which he left the cavern, several heavy 
stones and a quantity of loose earth came rolling down from the bank above, 
and, before they had reached the bottom of the declivi ity, three tall, stout men, 
by whose feet they had been spurned from the summit, leaped down upon him, 
calling aloud, and bidding him surrender “ In the name of God, and the Com- 
monwealth of England.” 

Marmaduke had in fact scarcely got sure foothold, when the enemy was 
on him; yet he turned sharply round to face them, drawing his rapier as he 
did so, while, even in that anxious moment, he had presence of mind to 
take note that Sherlock and the pedler had sprung out of their covert, at this 
unexpected onslaught, and were rushing down to his assistance with all 
speed. 

Too late, however, was he in his movement, for ere his sword was well out 
of its scabbard, and long before he could uplift it to parry or to strike, a sweep- 
ing blow of a huge two-handed quarter-staff was dealt him on the right side of 
the head, which felled him instantly into the channel of the stream ; very 
lucky was it for him that he had turned completely round before the blow 
took cffect, for, as he dropped, the first man sprang upon him, kneeling upon 
his breast as he Jay face upward in the shallow water, and grappling his throat 
with both hands; so that, stunned as he was by the blow, and helpless to arise, 
he must have necessarily been suffocated, had he fallen on his face, before the 
struggle ended. 

Meanwhile the other ruffians, seeing that Marmaduke was for the moment 
quite unable to resist, rushed upon Bartram and the gallant farmer, pressin 
them so hard with their long two-edged rapiers, against which the others had 
nothing but their oaken staves, that it was quite impossible for them to offer 
any aid to the young cavalier ; and that they had more than enough to do to 
defend themselves, and must have been slain speedily, or have surrendered, 
had not a new auxiliary rushed suddenly, and that most unexpectedly, upon 
the scene. A long, protracted, and most fearful howl gave the first note of 
his approach, as the person who had lain hidden in the brake immediately be- 
hind the ruftians, darted with strange fantastic bounds and frantic gestures, down 
the steep river bank, and seizing Despard, for hefit was who knelt so cowardly 
on the young soldier’s chest, tore him away from his hold as if he had beena 
mere child ; and shaking him for a moment at arm’s length, with another howl, 
fiercer and shriller, and more fiendish in its tones than any yell that ever 
issued from the lips of man, even of the untameable and savage Indian, hurled 
him to the earth, and leaping like a tiger on his prey, grasped, with his fingers 
strangely and fearfully contorted, the “windpipe of his tortured victim, com- 
pressing it with all his might, and dashing his head up and down upon the 
ragged flints, till the blood gushed from it in torrents, gibbering all the while, 
and uttering a low chuckling laugh of triumph, that when connected with the 
savage fury of his onset, was perhaps even more revolting than the long beast- 
like howl which had preceded it. 

All this passed in a moment, in far less time than it has taken to describe 
it, for as soon as he was released from the weight of Despard, the temporary 
faintness produced by the stunning blow having immediately yielded to the 
effects of the cold water, which had completely overflowed his face and temples, 
Wyvil sprang to his feet, brandishing the sword which he had never let go for 
a moment, and hurried to the aid of his companions, who were overmatched 
in the unequal combat ; but eagerly as he leaped forward, he was yet all too 
late: for when they heard that wild and devilish outery, and saw a fourth 
man rushing from the brake, which they had believed to be tenanted by them- 
selves alone, and dealing such extraordinary retribution on their comrade, the 
superstitious terrors—the only terrors to which they were accessible—of the 
two desperadoes, were aroused. 

“ It is the fiend!” cried one, “fly, fly! in God’s name!” 

And, with the word, leaving their late opponents unquestioned masters of 
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the field, and wondering only that they were not pursued, the ruffians broke 
away, aud rushing through the scattered bushes, sought the wild woods, and 
actually ran miles before they paused even for a moment, in mute and breath- 
less consternation. 

But not for that did the death struggle cease between the disgraced round- 
head soldier and his uncouth antagonist : strong as he was, and desperately as 
he struggled for his life, striking violent although impotent blows with a dag- 
ger, which he had contrived to draw, and striving by the most fearful muscular 
efforts to dislodge his inveterate antagonist, yet all his efforts were in vain ; 
for his persecutor clung to his throat with an iron grasp, and wrenched his 
head completely round, still muttering and gibbering, and laughing, with a 
fierce, fiendish glee, and making horrible grimaces—grinding his strong white 
teeth till the foam flew from his lips, like froth churned from the tusks of the 
hunted boar, and falling on the face of the dying puritan, was blent into a 
frightful iather, all clothed with the gore that flowed from his deep wounds. 

And now the smothered imprecations, the broken sobs, and gasps of the 
throttled roundhead, were changed into the dread death-rattle ; bis eyeballs 
rolling up meaningless ; his lips were painfully convulsed and white as ashes, 
while all the rest of his countenance was purple almost to blackness, with the 
blood forced into all his pores by that strong gripe: the dagger fell trom his 
relaxed and nerveless fingers ; a sharp quick shudder shot through his whole 
frame, and then all was still; the powerful limbs became collapsed and flac- 
cid; the staring eyes, half starting from their sockets, glazed with a dull white 
film; the chest that heaved of late with energy so terrible, inert and motion- 
Jess ; and all the fiery passions, the inordinate lust of gold, the hot insatiable 
ambition, the recklessness of human life, the strong fixed purpose, the un- 
daunted courage which but now fluttered in that living throbbing heart—were 
all quenched, and darkened, and at rest for ever ! 

Ere Wyvil and his trusty friends could reach the scene of the protracted 
struggle—for although he was himself quite ignorant of the persons, both of 
his assailant and his rescuer, Bartram and Sherlock suspected the identity of 
both—Anew that of one, from the first utterance of the awful outery that har- 
bingered his coming. All was completely over ; and as they came up, Martin 
Rainsford—for it was the poor idiot, whose instinctive hate for Despard had 
worked out Marmaduke’s deliverance—uprose from the dead body and actually 
danced on the cold senseless clay, in the wild exultation of his mad revenge. 

This is powerful and spirited writing; and it will convey no more 
than a fair impression of the executive skill displayed in this excellent 
and sterling production. 





SALMON-FISHING.* 


Tuis is the noblest book that has ever been penned about the noblest 
sport (take it for all in all) that is practised on the lesser brutes by who 
‘noble savage,” Man. And Mr. Scrope is the only person that 
should, and what is more, who could have written it; for salmon-fishing 
is to the sports of the flood, what deer-stalking is to those of the field ; 
and Mr. Scrope has a sort of prescriptive right to teach inferior spi- 
rits on the latter topic, seeing that he is their acknowledged guide and 
model on the former. But he does more than teach, he delights and 








° me and Nights of Salmon-Fishing on the Tweed. | By W. Scrope, Esq., F.L.S. 
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betters them. His book is not merely the most useful and efficient 
instructor on the subject to which it is devoted ; it is more useful and 
efficient than all others united; and more pleasant into the bargain 
than any book of the kind since Isaac Walton. Moreover it is not ab- 
solutely” unlike that most delightful of effusions; it is as full of cha- 
racter—as rich in that gusto which alone redeems the art of angling 
at once from insignificance and cruelty—as highly embellished with 
speaking pictures of life and of nature—and finally, it is ten times 
fuller of personal anecdote. Hear the delightful way in which the 
writer mixes up the utile and the dulce together, like the parsley-and- 


butter sauce of his favourite fish. 
After expatiating on the merits of wadiny,—observe how coolly he 


assigns the limits te which you should practise it. 


Avoid standing on rocking stones, for obvious reasons ; and never go into 
the water deeper than the fifth button of your waistcoat ; even this does not 
always agree with tender constitutions in frosty weather. As you are not 
likely to take a just estimate of the cold in the excitement of the sport, should 
you be of a delicate temperament and be wading in the month of February, when 
at may chance to freeze very hard, pull down your stockings and examine your 
legs. Should they be black, or even purple, it might perhaps be as well to get 
on rdry land ; but if they are only rubicund, you may continue to enjoy the water 
if it so pleases 1 you.4 

It is really refreshing, and does one’s heart good to see how some that are 
green in the sport will, in the language of stag-hunting, “take to soil.” I 
heard ofa fat man from the precincts of Cheapside, who was encountered in 
the river Sheil, in Invernesshire, by two gentlemen—merrier ones than whom 
“T never passed an hour’s talk withal.” The corpulent man looked at the 

water for some time, like a child that is going into a cold-bath. He then 
broke forth in the following guise : 

“1 am convinced, gentlemen, that your waders catch most fish.” 

His opinion being greatly encouraged, he put one foot in the pool ; and not 
finding the sensation very alarming—for the weather was warm—he walked 
soberly forward, saying at every step, 

6 Ay, ay, ‘your waders catch most fish.” 

Now the rock shelving down near the bank, in progressing, he was soon up 
to his hips — 

“ Tendebatque manus rip ulterioris amore.” 
But he could not reach the desired spot even then. In this dilemma he looked 
wistfully at the shore for advice. 

“ How deep should I go ” said the enterprising man. 

One said to the fifth button of his waistcoat, and the other to his shirt- 
collar. 

He preferred the fifth button ; and soon treading on a faithless stone, fairly 
toppled headforemost into the pool. His hand relaxed its grasp, and aw: ay 
went the fishing-rod down the stream. He himself was soon placed out of 
danger by the gentlemen; but his rod lay across the river, the butt-end op- 
posed in its passage by one rock in the middle of it, and the top by another ; 
so the weight of the stream bore upon the centre, and snapped it in twain. 

The corpulent gentleman took all with the greatest goodhumour, and as the 
water streamed from him at all points, as it were from a river god, and as he 
applied a brandy-flask to his mouth, he said, at intervals between his po- 
tations, 

“Tam not quite so sure that your waders catch most fish; gentlemen, L 
say I have my doubts of it.” 

The book is gemmed with anecdotes and touches of this nature, 
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and is the most pleasant reading of its class that we have met with for 
many a day; not to mention that it is embellished with many excel- 
lent illustrations from the pencils of Wilkie, the Landseers, and other 
approved artists. 





LETTERS FROM THE PYRENEES.* 


Tue reason assigned, or rather implied, by Mr. Paris, for publishing 
these letters, is a fair and legitimate one, and he should be allowed the 
benefit of it: intrinsically, and for itself, the information they convey 
would scarcely have justified the dissemination of them beyond the 
private circle for which they must be supposed to have been intended ; 
but, says the writer, ‘when about to leave England, | experienced so 
much difficulty in obtaining any practical information respecting the 
Pyrenees, that I scarcely feel it necessary to offer an apology for the 
present volume.” 

In fact, to summer tourists seeking for novelty, but not disposed to 
pay the costly price for it of discovering it for themselves, these ‘* Let- 
ters from the Pyrenees” will be a very welcome offering ; for they will 
act as a sort of handbook to the singular localities to which they re- 
late, and will thus smooth a path that were else too rough and rugged 
to be explored by uninstructed feet: they will afford pretty nearly all 
the ** practical information” which any enterprising pedestrian may 
need, before starting on what, under favourable circumstances, must 
prove one of the most interesting and exciting tours that can be made 
within the ordinary limits open to a ‘* summer tourist.” 

The writer started from his namesake, Paris, early in the summer of 
last year, taking about ten days to reach Bayonne: and this ordinary 
portion of his journey is despatched in the first few pages of his book 
—not, however, without presenting the reader with a fair account of 
several interesting points—such as the singular old town of Limoges, 
the splendid city of Bourdeaux, the strange region of the Landes, &c. 
Another thirty or forty pages are sey in desultory excursions, in 
the neighbourhood of Bayonne, and on the shores of the Bay of 
Biscay, and at the opening of the yen letter we find our traveller at 
Pau, and presently afterwards he enters the wonderful regions of which 
he has come in search: and from this period his letters become one 
interminable detail of scenes and circumstances which will, to most 
readers, offer that entire novelty which is after all the great charm of 
a book of travels, and in the presence of which the most minute details 
(and Mr. Paris is sufficiently particular in his minutie) fail to become 
tedious, and are often valuable in exact proportion to their profusion. 
It is not our purpose to follow the mountain traveller through the re- 

mainder of his desultory touring; but the reader who has leisure to 
accompany him will meet with infinite amusement in the description of 
scenes, incidents, characters, and circumstances, that blend just 
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enough of ordinary life with their strangeness and singularity to excite 
the sympathy and interest of the most home- -keeping imagination, while 
they will satisfy the cravings of the most discursive and romantic. 

As an extract is the only fair medium of conveying a specific notion 
of a work of this kind, we shall offer a brief one, taken almost at 


random. 


The next day I was more successful in my search after the Lac de Gaube, 
which is considered the Queen of the Pyrenean waters. As the morning was 
brilliant and the sun intensely hot, I sauntered very leisurely through the 
mountains and hailed with delight the cool fragrance of the Cerizet after so 
hot a walk from Cauterets. From the Pont d’ Espagne I climbed a steep 
mountain among withered pines, when the lake with its crystal surface broke 
upon my eye as some vision ; 


“ A purple firmament of light, 
Which in the dark earth lay, 
More boundless than the depth of night, 
And clearer than the day.” 


It is situated upon a plateau which is the lowest of a series of steps that lead 
upwards to the distant Vignemale, and it lies amongst the granite range which 
stretches south-westerly in a stern phalanx from the valley of the Bastan to 
the baths of Panticosa. Itis the largest sheet of water in the Pyrenees, and 
the traveller's book at the little hut upon its banks will amply testify the uni- 
versal admiration it has excited ; but though of so serene an aspect, its fatal 


waters were the scene of a most dismal tragedy in the year 1832. On the 20th of 


September Mr. and Mrs. Pattisson, a young Englishman and his bride, tempted 
by the beauty of the day and the tranquillity of the water, procured the frail 
canoe of a fisherman for the purpose of rowing to the upper end of the lake ; 
scarcely had they attained half the distance, wlien Mr. Pattisson was seen to rise 
from his seat for the purpose of recovering one of the paddles, and after a moment 

of fearful struggling to maintain his position, to fall headlong into the water, 
whilst his agonized wife in her attempt to save him upset the frail machine, 
and became also ingulfed. The fisherman stood horror-struck on the bank, 
unable to afford the slightest assistance, a miserable witness to their dying 
efforts : their strength was soon exhausted, and the bubbling waters drew a 
veil over their last agonies. Ona round mass of granite that juts into the 
Jake stands a monument to record the tragic event, * Ils furent engloutis dans 
ce lac,” says the inscription, “le 20me Septembre, 1832.” The sad fate of this 
young Couple, so suddenly bereft of life in the enjoyment of its most sunny 
period, throws a mournful interest over this solitary spot. 

‘The scenery around the Jake is extremely grand and desolate : vast slides of 
débris shoot down into its depths, and the white granite mountains over which 
the eye wanders, would seem to promise a secure asylum for the bear and the 
wolf. The principal object in the view is the noble Vignemale,—the loftiest 
summit on the French side of the Pyrenees,—raising its triple crest above 
glaciers and snows, and closing the vista which the, lake commands. As eve- 
ning approached, a tempest’gathered on its brow, and I was barely in time to 
reach Cauterest before a violent storm commenced. 

During the whole of that night and the greater part of the next day, it 
rained incessantly , With a constant accompaniment of thunder and lightning ; 
but towards evening it cleared up, and I found all the world of Cauterets as- 
sembled on the little bridge to observe the raging torrent and the mountains 
that were covered with newly-fallen snow. It requires an acquaintance with 
these mountain-floods to become fully impressed with the mighty power of 
water: we can scarcely imagine any thing more resistless than the fury of the 
ocean under the lash of the tempest ; but we well know that, with the excep- 
tion of the tide, its angry billows have no progressive motion ; whereas these 
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offspring of the clouds and glaciers, when hurried over fall and precipice, roll 
bodily forward in their impetuous career, overwhelming the valleys as though 
determined to seek a full recompence for all former restraints. 

The rapid metamorphosis which the mountains had undergone was quite 
startling ; the thunder was heard, and the black clouds rolled down upon the 

et darker summits, when, behold, they suddenly cleared away, and the big 
Ses stood forth far and near with whitened heads. Their aspect was 
sufficiently cold and cheerless ; but I was somewhat comforted by the intima- 
tion that it betokened the return of fine weather,—since a fall of snow in the 
Pyrenees during the summer is regarded as an indication that the wind is gone 
to the north, and i is the herald of clear skies. 

I was a perfect idler this day, and amused myself by noting the various di- 
versions with which the French visiters endeavoured to dissipate their ennui ; 
amongst which I remarked one that is indeed common to all the Pyrenean 
watering-places, and which would appear to be admirably adapted for the educa- 
tion and encouragement of duellists, and must be passing pleasant and soothing 
to the nervous patients who flock to these baths to drink their healing waters. 
An enclosed piece of ground is furnished with all the necessary appliances for 
pistol-shooting, and from sunrise to sunset is the ear assailed by the incessant 
twang: a greater nuisance to those who are compelled to pass their time 
within ear-shot can scarcely be imagined. The fair weather having returned 
as was predicted, I have been wandering wherever the spirit has led me, track- 
ing the torrents to theirsources, and drinking the waters in the neighbourhood 
of the glaciers. 

Upon entering on the day’s excursion I search upon my map for the moun- 
tains or lakes I wish to visit, and then trust to the streams for guidance ; for 
there is no fear of being lost, if you keep within hearing of their noisy 
prattle,—they are the threads which will conduct you safely through these 
wilds, even should the dark clouds envelop you. 

The Lac d’Estom, is, I think one of the most solitary and savage “scenes in 
the neighbourhood of Cauterets; I paid it a visit yesterday, and found ita 
bright mirror of the darkest blue, and so transparent that every rock and gelid 
cavern at the bottom could be distinctly discerned. It is situated at the head 
of the forest-covered valley of Lutour, and its scenery is well worthy of the 
neighbourhood of the Vignemale, which mountain can be reached from its 
shores, but only on foot, by the laborious pass of the Col d’Araille. 

I find the living here excessively reasonable and convenient ; I pay four 
francesa day at the ‘Hotel de France for an excellent breakfast and dinner, and 
I have the option of eating by myself at any hour, or of joining the table d’héte. 
Lodgings are expensive, but if the traveller is determined to be economical, he 
can with a little trouble procure a small bedroom fora franc the night. At 
any period of the year, except during the season, which continues from June 
to the beginning of August, the cost of living in these watering-places is 
almost nominal, I have now remained more than a week at Cauterets and 
shall quit it with reluctance ; to-morrow I start for Luz, from which place you 


will probably receive a further account of my progress. 

There is good matter in these letters; and the best of them is that 
they are genuine and unexaggerated accounts of the places and matters 
with which they concern themselves. 

















